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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Ashanti : Baked Clay Heads from Graves. With Plate A, Wild and Braunholtr- 
Bahed Clay Heads from Graves near Femctia. Ashanti. £y R, P. Wild. 

A debt of thanks ia duo to Mr. E, A. Burner, of the Ashanti PcJitacal Service, for his I 
efforte in preserving and giving to the writer in March, 1033, the two baiced clay beads from I 
Pomena,* As h a n ti, which form the subject of this article. These heads were obtained by Mr. Burner 
from Nana Kobina Pori, the Omanhene of Adansi, whose capital town of Pomena is dtuated in tie 
Southern portion of Ashanti, which is known as Adana. 

It is interesting to note that Kobina Pori in his youth fought against the British in one of their 
campaigns against the Asban^, 1873-74, but in the Jast struggle 1800-1901, though he may not 
have taken an active part, he remained loyal to them. These facts are of some interest as they help 
to date the objecte concerned; for Nana Kobina Fori, who is well advanced in years, has stated that they 
sfe not made now and have not been for many years; but he remembers them being made by an 
old woman when he was a boy. 

Though it is difficult to assess the a^ of an Ashanti the facte show that Nana Kobina Fori is nearly, 
if not quite, 80 years of age, from which it may be deduced that these clay heads were still being 
m anu f actured some 75 years ago, but probably no later. Further information from Nana Kobina Pori 
shows that these beads were placed on the graves of Chiefe, Elders, Ckmnoillors and Queen Mothers, 
that is only the most prominent members of the Adanai tribe or division. Though it should be 
meDtioned that in one instance an informant, an Ashanti, stated that the graves of Queen Mothers 
were not included in tiua category, yet tbh fact that one of the heads probably represents a woman 
rather belies this assertion. 

It is necessary to stress the point that these objecte were placed on graves, a point which the 
writer was careful to confirm by asking the Omanhene on a former oocation and on his last visit to 
Pomena on July 2Ut, 1933. Tlie importance will be realized when It is pointed out that the 
Ashanti, s^ong with other Akan tribes, preserve a place apart from the actual burying ground, wberetn 
earthenware figures, foodpote and other utensils are deposited for the worship of the dead; this 
area is termed the AawtU or ‘ the place of the pote.’* This ‘ place of pots ’ haa its own ceremonies 
ae distinct from those of the burial ground or the ' thicket of the ghoets.* 

These baked clay figiires thus possess not only considerable anthropological value, but their 
preservation provides an important link with a past custom, which like eo many other Ashanti 
customs has fallen into disuse, owing to the advance of European infiuence aud the consequent 
sophistication of the people. 

It would app^ that a definite religious significance wss attached to this praotloe of honouring or 
supplicating the spirite of the dead by depositmg these images on their graves, insomuch that at certain 
times, offerings and libations were made to the spirits which were beHeved to have taken up thtir abode 
in the heads. For this pnipose, the baked clay ladle, also from a grave (Fig. 5 ), wss required. 

* RefsnDos; Obussi 8h««t. North ^^0. * Rattrav. R. 8.: AsIMon otid Art in AiTtAiui 

Seste J : I25,00a Gold Coast Survey. j j Oriord at th« aamnrfon Frass, J927. Cb. XlV, p, I6fi. 
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B«yoad th« statement that yam, soup and palm vine constituted the essaotials of the offsnngs, 
no other details in regard to the actual ceremony were elicited, probably owing to the lapse of time 
during which the custom had failen into disuse and to the feet that so few persons Imow of its 
previous existence. However, from the data coUected it may be gathered that the oorcioonics 
performed would in most respocto conform to thoee which have been described by Dr. R. S, Rattray, 
in his ‘ Ashanri ’ and * Religion and Ait in Ashanti.' As compared with the ordinary domestic pottery 
of Ashanti, these hea<la are well fired, and the clay used in their manufeebure is fairly fine—coarse 
quarts grit being almost absent. This latter feature, together with the fineness of the clay employed, 
roles out any possibility of their having been made by tho predecessors of the Ashanti, who made 
a much coarser ware, invariably mixed with grains of quarts. The heads are hollow and almost 
life rizs. 

From tho abeenoe of the beard, uidthe smaller features, it is probable that one of the heads (Figs. 3 
and 4) represents a woman. In the head of the man the width of the mouth is 2^ inches, in that of the 
woman 2 inches; the diameters of the conventional circular ears are inches and 1^ inches 
respectively; whilst the noees from the bridge to the tip are l{ inches and 1| inches. The features 
of both bea^ arc rather refined in comparison with the usual cast of countenance which is met with 
in the Ashanti race; yet this supports the statement that these are meant to represent chiefs, elders 
and persons of importance; for there is no doubt that the real Ashanti, especially riie ruling das, 
show distinct signs of refinement. The base of the nose is, however, broad. 

The side view shows the typical long face of the As]:^ti, with an unnatural flattening at the 
back from the nape of the neck upwards, which gives an almost vertical profile. As this peculiarity 
oocors in both specimens, it is assumed ‘^at the same hand shaped both heads; and in view of the 
well tDodelled fedal features, it may be due to artistic licence. 

The top of the head appears to be covered with a cloth in which case it would represent the 
Ashanti mourning cloth worn at funerals; on the other hand it may be that the jiotter has sought 
to reproduce a doss cropped area, the shaving of the scalp being another Ashanti funeral custom. 

The conventional representation of the h^ is interesting, rendered, as it is, by whorls, 
cylinders and hollow balls. The cylinders axe about one inch in length and the whorls J inch in 
diameter. Nana Kobina Fori when describing these beads stated that human hair was inserted 
into the holes in the cylinders and tbe balls. It was understood, but not confirmed, that this wes 
the actual hair of the deceased. The position of these knobe on the right side may be paralleled by 
tbe practice of shaving various portions of the hair of the head found among tribes of tbe Gold Coast 
and its dependenctee. So its occurrence in these two cases is not extraordinary. 

The faces have evidently been coated with a red wash or clay, which was applied after firing. 
As red is the colour of mourning among tho Ashanti and kindred tribes, this is further evidence of 
their funeraxy significance. In the male head m<at of the beard has fallen out; but tbs reas on for 
fhia is ]iot fax to seek, as the pieces of clay representing the hair both here and on the scalp were 
formed separately and most probably applied after 8un*drying. 

The ringed neck of tbe woman is typical of the usual method of modelling tiiat part of the body, 
and in this c age formed a pedestal to carry the upper portion of the image. The neck of tbe man 
has h^ broken off, thus revealing tbe base of the skull, which, at its thickest part measures one 
inch. It is probable that tiie ringed neck treatment has been derived from the practice of wearing 
of beads or metal rings, as it is employed extensively by many other West African tribes 
besidee the Ashanti, and in materials other than clay. Tbe identification of the facial marks or 
dcatricea presents a difficulty. In tbe first place the true Ashanti does not raise tribal marks on his 
face. One theory is that these seers are marks of adornment or fancy; on the other hand, an 
Ashanti clerk in the political service volunteered tbe opinion that they were the marks of the Akim 
IDonkor. Now the Akim, to the Ashanti, are known to have occupied this part of Ashanti 
some 75 to iOO years ago, ©vwatuaily being driven out by tbe Adanri. Again the term Donkor 
means a slave. One wonders whether the adoption of the markings of an Akim slave was intended 
to prevent the recognition of the deceased by evil spirits. This method of disguise is adopted in 
certain oircumstancee by the Ashanti. 
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According to one mformuit, na Aghtati, wtioae podtioa m * cteA in the pditical ecrvioe adds 
eup^to tofi Btatonaent, time bewia are called ytfn. and H may be added beta tlkat the ^ter saw, 
?“j w V ’ Omanbene of Adana, tbiea or four beads, which 

M teen ^ogbt forward aa exbibita in a land case, which had been taken to the Omanbene’s wart 
to adjudicadon. The inference waa that tbeae beads ware proof of an anceetr^ bori^ aito and 
therrfore Bvidenw ctf ownerahip of the land- A» this case was part beard, the writer was unable 
to obtain tbeee particuJsr beads. 

to relate that a anulsr instance of tikis cult may be found recorded in Vol, XXI7, 
No. 3 of hlAJf, hlarch 1924. Here Mr. B. Eerr deecribea tnmp. clay beads, and the drcnmstanoes 
under which they were found, from the vidxdty of hUnsu near Gold Coast, some 35 years 

ego. They were depooted in the Boyal Scottish Museum eady in toe year 1924 or sometime in 
toe previous yw. The aceoont shows that the beads mt taken from a ‘ graTcyard' which ‘ was 
a small clearing in tbe bosh fenced in with watties but neglaetod and orergrown which was 



Tta. S. a>gTT» CLST T-ii>T.B vbom a obaw 2fnAa rcQOifA. ashawd. (Seel* in vuiW,) 


' studded sE over with low burial moaods on most of whieb were (day beads.' As Mansu is 

in Lower Wessau, Gold Coast, it is probaUe that this cleared area MntnmMi the cemetery of some 
of toe Wassau. but as there are mai^ Abanta viDsges m this part ctf the Gold Coast, it might 
conceivably belong to some Ahanta people. 

A further extract from hfr. Eerr's article in some re^tects been oot the evidence which was 
ob tai n ed st Fomena: " The caniers, who could not be mdoced to approach the graveyerd 
“ said toe beads were very c4d, that they repreesited dead ehiefr and their wives and that as such 
“ they were sacred,” It is probable that toe earners were not local, but of a diSerent trite and 
recruited at Sekondi, at which port, natives from other parte of the Oolcmy and West Africa 
congregate It is therefore ikH too fer-fotebed to expect that tbe werd ' Wives ’ should be to 
mean ' Queen Mothers,’ the more so when the £sr hi gter status of the latter is compared with that 
of the former. All the same, toe feet that Ifr. Kerr not <sily definitely mentions * wives * but 
iHustratee his description with female figures, coofirma toe itstemqrt of toe Omanhene of Adansi 
that women aa well as men were ve n e rate d in tois manner. 

The presence of another of these cemetems was recently brou^t to light by Dr. D. F. McGregor 
of the Gold Coast Geological Survey, ^too, daring his tour of geological mvestigatioQ covering the 
period December, 1932, to March. 1933, came across one near Huni Valley on the Gold Coast Railway. 
Huni VaUey is some forty miles north of Mansu and is also in Lower Wsaao. Tbe fdlowing detmls 
of tois discovery are taken from tbe Annnal Report of the G«^c^ical Surv^ Deputziisnt {Gold 
Coast) for the year 1932-33. ''About nine mitei east of Htuu Valley naar the aite of the old hunter’s 
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camp of Kafudidi^ Mr, McGre^r fbond two fexualo heads and a body in two parts, neck to waigt 
and waist to trunks of legs. Ad these, znodeUsd in hollow pottery are eztraordmatily life*like, the 
*' striking feet being that the features are more Egyptian than Negro. They are in a good state of 
preeerration and the hair, facial markings, head and neck omemente are very clearly dedned. At 
'' first sight the faces would appear to be caat from death*maeks but their dimensions dieproTe this 
“ theory,” 

Through the courtesy of Mr. McGregor the writer was able to examine those objects which, 
except for iha busts and legs, appeared to be similar in many respeots to those which were procured 
from Fomena. There were raised oiides and holes for hsdr. The necks were ringed in the usual 
conTentional manner and the breasts were well developed. It is also important to note that in the 
Eeport sfress is laid on the refinement of the featuree, which are described as being ' more^E^ptian 
‘ than Negro ’; a characteristic which was mentioned in the case of the Fomena examples, 
described above. 

The two heads from Fomena have been presented tc the Department of Oriental AnUquitaes 
and of Ethnography at the British Museum. R. F. WILD. 

Note es Two Pottery Hoads from near Fomena, Ashanti. By B. J. BraunhoUz. 

2 The two potteiy heads described above by Oaptam Wild are of conaderable interest both 
for their intrinsic merits, and the accuracy with which they can be dated. In spite of some 
st^lisation in the treatment of the features, and the simplification of the facial contours, the general 
impression of the heads is lifelike and vigorous. Technologically, they appear to have been 
' buUt' up like a pot, without the help of a mould. The firing has been sufficient to oxidise only 
a thin superficial layer of the clay, the interior retuning a grey colour. Small grains of quartz can 
been seen protruding In placee. 

The perforated cylinders and balls on the top of the heads have every appearance of representing 
beads, whiohmay have been worked into the hair as ornaments or charms; ti^oi theobjects onthefemale 
head look remafkahly like snail shells. In Figs. 58 and 60 of Kattray's 'Ashanti/ a priest and priestees 
appear to be wearing beads in their hair. Ashanti infants, too,had beads attached to the head as amulets.* 
The whorls no doubt represent hair. The arrangement of a group of hair tufts on the right side of 
the bead, the rest of the crown being cloee*cropped, can be matched in a miniature brass head 
iposeibly a gold weight}, from Ashanti in the British Museum, The ringed neck (which resembles 
those of Ahta ntmo dolls*), bss a broken edge at the base, so that one cannot be sure whether or 
not these heads originally bad bodies attached. 

Dr. McGregor’s aooount of his discovery of female heads with a broken body shews that in some 
casee at least complete figures were made. 

In TTiftking comparisons with £^yptian facial types, it would be well to remember that West 
Africa, like the East, has a lajge infusion of Hunltio blood; specific reference to the Egyptian, as 
distinot from the Hamitio in general, would therefore seem to be unjustified and possibly misleading 
except when supported by specific resemblazice. H. J. BRADNHOLTZ. 

Papua: Ethnography. Austen and Haddon. 

The Dance ef the <»ope in Kerewo. By leo Auslm, Aseiaiant Resident Maffistnds for the 
Tsrriiory of Pc^pua. 

3 Some years ago, in Man, 1918, 99, Dr. Haddon wrote a short article on the Kerewo tribe 
of the Oulf of Papua, and gave several sketches, including carved oval wooden slabs, some 
of which were called gopi and others hxieMttnu or htiamMru, (Fig. 5), but tiiere were no particulars 
as to tbeir usage. 

hfr. W. W. Thorpe, of the Australian Museum, discussed in Man, 19$1, 60, some wooden 
slabs from the Purari district of the Oulf which he referred to as g<fpi^ but which I pointed out could 
be only hooi from the Purari, as gopi is the xuune of a dancing rriftak in that district. The confusion 

* lUp Itejareooe, Tariewa ehaet. North B—80. * IUt0av,B.S. ArtenM.o.SS 

1:126.000. Geld Coast Barvey. q ^ Op. tit. Fjg.. 10*, 106, p. 2Sl. 
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seems to have arisen over the word gopi or gope iod me to investigate the oval wooden slabs 
of Kerewo tribes and, as Dr. Eaddon has mentioned, one finds two types of carved slabs in these 
villa^ long bouses (datmotm). 

The moro important slabs arc called gope or and a third named daimoiai ebiAa has 

hecorae obsolete. The gope, to give them their everyday name, may be large or small. One I saw 
was 5 feet high, and another waa only $ feet. In width acrcea tho widest part the laigest gope was 
2 feet 3 inches. 

The on the other hand, are never more than i feet in length and the width not 

more than 18 inches at its widest part, Unlike the gopt, the ibiMmunu has no hole in tho upper 
part of the slab. Also, the iiU or carving is distinguishable, the gop6 being carved in heavier relief, 
and, though also anthiopomoiphic in character, the greater part of the oval slab is occupied by 
a human f&ce design, the rest of the body being crammed into the lower quartcr. 

It is interesting to note the word ehiha in ebiha and daimowa fbiha. This is a ecoondery 
name for crocodile, though in the caeo of the gopt it means ‘ guardian spirit.’ Later on, in my work 
on tbe Turama tribes, I hope to shed fresh light on the connection between the guardian spirit and 
the crocodile. 

Both tbe gope and kaiamunn have individual names, but in the former case a new gope name 
cannot be applied to a gope carved for part of a clan (pTi) which has separated from its pajent 
village, the old name being applied to tbe new gope. Kaiamviiu, on the other hand, have names 
which do not belong to the clan, and one finds XMW names springing up from time to time. I should 
say that the gope is the property of the clan as well as the individual, tbe kaiamunM of the 
individual alone. 

Tbe gope would seem to be in many respects timilar to the hwoi of the Purari, and the Kerewo 
seem to beheve each hae a spirit attached to it. The names of the gope may he mythological ancestral 
names, but many are undoubtedly placC'Dames, though 1 have found ^at place-names are often 
tbe same as mythical ancestors. 

One of the uses of the gope is to guard tbe village from sickness, but its main object would 
seem to be Its magico-religious value in warfare. It also takes a great ceremonial part in a dance 
called Oibwnam^i (Gibu mother—Oibu is tbe name of a place on the Turama, as w^ as a place ux 
or near Dudi on the western bank of the FJy estuaxy). 

The gibumamu dance was brought by tbe Ken»wo from the village of Keme, at tbe entrance to 
the Omati rivet. Tbe Kerne told me that they brought it with them from Winjari (which is the eame 
place as the present village of Auti on Kiwai Island in tbe Fly estuary). Tbe people journeyed to 
Kemo from Wimari and arrived there without any gope. Afterwards, the chief gop&~-Baiyau by 
name—travelled underground from Wimari and was followed by ail the other gope. ^ Kerne today 
tho father of the gibwrumu—gibumamu abera-’is spoken of as BtUyau. 

The gtbbnuunu gano (dance) was a preliminary ceremonial to a head*buntiiig raid, and is not 
danced at the present time. A dance called the obina takes its plaoe as a ceremonial, and has been 
evolved from tbe older gibumamu, but a certain amount of the oeremony bas been deleted to fit in 
with modem times. 

The following description of a gibumamu wes given to me by the elders of Doplma village in 
tlie Kerewo district, and checked by other elders at Kerewo. It waa taken down at the time in 
bfotn, and translated at my leisure. Short notes were made here and there of the attitude of the 
raconteurs so that due emphasis could be given to parts where necessary. 

T?ie Oibunum'u—a Dance. 

When a large number of vlUage pigs is available, the owners will talk with the headmen of 
the clan (gu paidubn), and these will arrange foe a gibumamu dance to be held. After the matter 
bas been discussed over and over again, a brother (mvduabera) of the mother of each of the small 
children who are almost ready to be passed through the bugwu initiation ceremony, meet build a 
abetter of teased sago leaves (piruAuo) inaide tbe daimotea or men’s long ceremonial house. This 
room is called a hwm/At, and is built on the main bail close to the tamu or salt-water end of the 
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long house. Tiom the roof of the main bouse, and isaide the huomoto shelter at the salt-water end, 
are hung the smaller gopt or iili dnfutri. 

Wbon the hvomolo is completed, the following momii^ at sunrise, the small boys and girls who 
are to be initiated are taken into thi* sacred room and sit in a row along the side fringe at the 
bnah'end (nupu) of the shdter. Facing them ore tiie banging gope* while on the ground in front of 
them is a line of skulls taken down from the o^ibe shrine (a eknU.rack bolding skoUs taken in warfare). 
These akuUs are all A'eshly painted and decorated for the occasion. 

Having seated their charges, the mothers' brothers line up with drums between the skulls and 
the gope. Tben begins the song of gibwnamf*. 

Oibuntantu Oido~ 

Aihimu Gibu odoroi—odoroi Alhimn. 

Boge uravi Wimari—Wimori ubugi. 

Boge daimarerum daimararuni Boge e.e. 

Owamu kuwaiio Mobe owamu kaiwu. 

5 TOio-Wabea 'W’ino-Wabea a Wino-Wabea totoi ididi Wabca awino. 

Bueere wabeairo wabeairo bussre wabewo. 

Aiibnsa Aribu iriruo. . . . 

Agibe sa agibe iriro. 

Wino agibe Wino agibe totoi ididi 
10 Bobo angibobc augibobo waumi.e 

Koromo augi damereya yabua. 

Augi damereya iabua mere Eoromo. 

Koromo augi woriworio woriworio miri Eoromo. 

Eoromo miri eabo mirieabo miri Eoromo. 

16 Uobi beds banio iopaio banio 

Gope Gope iwuru mo atao iwuru mo sore ritd gope 

Bamu a bamue meavibamn e.ea maevi bamu e.ea e.ea bamu 

Meavi bamu sigiru sigiru bamuo. 

Bach owner of a g<^ has his own special verse (line), and each verse is chanted for some tune 
before the next verse is sung. The verses (lines) are sung in no special order. 

As each line is sung over and over again, it takes iintol about o'clock at night before the 
singers feel exhausted, then the mothers' brothers lead their chafes to another olo^-in portiem 
of the l(mg bouse. This temporary room, though in the centre of the long house (dainunoa tun), is 
off the rn^«T> hall in a with the a ide cubicles. In room all the initiatee sleep, it forms 
a secluaioo room foe th em all the rime they are not attending the ceremonies. • 

The foUowing moroing, each mwfuobera visits his charge and rubs the miiiate’s body with a 
black p^t made ffom leaves mixed with salt water. Bering the seclusion no dothing or 
omaments are worn by these novices except that the young girls are dressed in a veiy short grass 
petticoat about 9 inches wide. This petticoat is worn hanging down, and is not canght up between 
the legs to form a perineal covering in the usnal Eeiewo manner. The blackness of the bodies of 
the initiates is accentuated when in the hwmoU) shelter, on accoimt of the intense whitenaes of the 
newfy-painted gope. 

The foregoing cerememy takes place d^y during the pibwnomu celebrarions, which may Jaat, 
from two to ox mon^. Then, near the end of the seolnrion period, food is collected for a big feast. 
Sago, sagO'grnbs, bananas, coconuts, sugar cane, fish, and a variety of edible foods collected from 
the forest and the sea are gathered and heaped up outside the long house. The huomoto shelter Is 
taken down and during the same day the food is.taken up into the long house and distributed. 
Bogs killed in the family houses are taken into the long ceremonial house after being cooked. 
Tigs are shot on the ground with arrows, and singed in the usual manner over a fre. In the olden 
days it was not neoesskry to kill the pig outright before it was singed. These pigs, after they axe 
Biaged and dead, are carried into the dainoiaa and arranged in a Una along the central part of the 
main hall, and opposite the pigs are placed mats for the initiatee. 
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Now the chUdi^ who are passing through gibuynoMU ar^ led into the main ball, and each 
is set upon tbo of a pig, where the mvitonartinMi (the wivee of the mothers’ brolherf*) attend 
to the girls, and the mudv^ra tend the boys, ae all initiates straddle the pig. Their hair is cut to 
fashion with a shell, and the lade have placed on them short penial aprons of hammere<l bark. 
Then tbeir bodies sre ornamented with etfinga of cowries, erescent pearbsbelle, and white bidibiii 
shell'discs, Hombill and cassowary feathers are plaoed in the hair, and eonua shells on the arms. 
Numerous plaited fibre armbands decorated with eowne shells also adorn the arms and legs. 

The girl initiate ie dressed in a red pubic corering which is used m place of the short petticoat. 
This corering is a long fringe of teased sago leaf dyed rod, and it is stuck into the front part of the 
waistbelt, drawn up in between the legs and fastened in the belt at the back. Her ornaments are 
similar to those of a boy, bat before they are put on she receives a slashing of the skin between the 
breasts with a clam shell. These cuts will later show up as a cicatrice. 

As soon as this part of the ceremony is concluded, the pigs are taken away and cut up and 
distributed. The children would seem now to have rieen a further stage in the social scale, and they 
are seated on the mats with their guardians, who have been given presents by the mothers and 
fathers of the initiates.. 

About five o’clock each evening, the are brought into the main hall, the larger and more 
important ones having an evening to tbemselvee. The smaller and therefore not so important may 
come in two or three at a time As each gtypt is brought in, the appropriate verse of the ie sung 
over and over again, and later on the gop^ Is placed against the inside wall of the salt water end 
so that it faces down the main ball. 

When all the gops are in position, which may take five or more days according to the number, 
the mvdvabera takes the gop« belonging to him and holds it by the middle of each side, his hands 
being in line with his shoulders. The young children cling to tbeir guardian by means of a suing 
attached to a hole in the aide of the gopt. Up and down the h^ll of long house they dance 
torougfaout the day, and in the evening descend to the ground, and dance there until the sun has set, 
when they all rdtorn to the long house with the pope and a feast commences. 

About 7 p.m. or a little later, when the feasting is finished, and it is aa dark as Erebus in the 
long house, each muduohem with his charge linee up along the side wall of the main ball with the 
pope in front of him and the initiate at his aide. No word is spoken by anyone. No sound is heard 
in the women’s bouses. An awful ailence broods over the whole village- The pope with its tiny torch 
burning in an aperture In the upper part of the slab ahowa up weirdly in Its whiteness. Silent as 
the grave, and motionless as the sacred slabs they hold, stands the row of figures. Into this darkness 
creep the men of the village and visitors from other parts. By and by, the great long hall Is 
full of silent, motionless men holding drums. Perhaps 200 to 300 f^htlng men may bo 
assembled. 

Suddenly, the tense sUence of an hour is broken by a ghostly swish-swish. It is the village 
headman entering, accompanied by bis wife. As he creeps in, be slaps his thigh with a torch of dried 
coconut leaves. Up and down tbe long house travels this unearthly sound, pausing only when the 
man reaches the leader of the ceremony. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, the blackness is broken by an unexpected blase of light from 
a torch lit at some amouJdering fire. The torchbearer yells, and hundreds of voices in the dotmowa 
break into bloodcurdling crie^at first higb*pitched and then a lower a.n..a. Hundreds of 
drums are beaten rapidly, and tbe dancers whirl into lines. 

All toe fighting men now have torches, and toe long bouse is a blaze of light from the hundred 
(X so flashing torchlights. The mothers’ brothers with thw little chargee, all agape, hold the peps 
up among the dancers. The women crowd in from the many side openings and fill up the open spaces 
at the sides of the cubicles. They sit, and watch the dancers, and pass remarks of admiration or 
gossip as they pass. The singing gets wilder and wilder; the drums keep up their monotc^ous 
reiteration. The whole iaimouia works itaelf np to a frenzy, and toe dance becomes an orgy in which 
dancers and onlookers wallow in sezxial excess. 

None sleep—except the small children, tired out with their amatoig experiences; and then, 
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when day breaks, the danccra doftcend to the groond, carr^'ing dnuiaa or jyojw. As they fall icto line, 
the headman will eall out and ask where they will go and fight. As various villages we named, the 

oro turDe<i to fare in the direction of that village. Should tho gope move, while facing a certain 
direction, it la decided to raid a village in tliat direction. During this procedure, the drums aro being 
hekl in the hand, Che drumhead a little below the shoulder, and, when a dedsion is reached, the drums 
are atruck quickly, several time*, and tho gope placed faco downward on the ground. There thoy are 
left cdl day, and after dark are taken to the long house, and put back ui their everyday position along 
the walla of the mbiclca at the side ontranooways. These walls form tlic ends of the clan sections 
of the long house. 

The day following this final ceremony, all tlic fighting men set off in their great war canoe* 
to raid tho village selected by the gopc, who have already gone ahca<l in spirit form to overeomo the 
enemy’s spirits, and make them weak and unable to witlistond tho onslaught of the raiders. 

Tmn^atienv of ih6 Oibrnnamu Qido. 

Lins 1. rit'Aimu a legendary canoe whose mythical abode is the southern end of Turibomu 
(Umaidai) Island in the Turama river. Tho canoe has the power of changing itself into 
a crocodile. Odoroi. a poetical form referriug to the canoe ' going up ’ the river. 6^^, 
a place-name occurring on the western bank of the Ply and Turama estuaries. 

2, Sogi (poetical form Bugi] and Winuzri are names of gope. Vra, the other side of the river, 

i.e., referrij)g to the eastern side as compared with the western bank 

3, The general translation is that Boge goes inside the ground. 

4, Jtfobe is a gope name and the reference is to the gope inside the ground getting up as it 

wants to go and kill the enemy. 

6. Wino and Wabea are gope names. Tdoi ididi, apparently these gope make a shelter similar 
to a bush pig's shelter of leaves. Old men unable to give reference or legend concerning same. 

6. Bueere, a girl. Wabeoin is a poetical form of a6ea, the strainer used l^ a girl when making 

sago fiour. 

7. Aribu. a gope name. Irim is a feather decoration which bobs about in tb4 gope when it is 

being canied. 

8. One translator s»d that the agibe skull shrine looks on at the feather bobbing about. 

8. Another untranslatable line with references to H ne 6. 

10. Recalls the final part of the when the gope lie face downwards and dig into the 

ground. Waamit, poetical form of aumi and is a reminder that if people’s mouths are 
shut they d<m’t call out the nan^ of the gope) the gope will get angry. 

11. Referriz^ to a gope called Itoromokoromo^ which goes into the ground. 

12. 18 and 14. Similar references as in No. 11. 

15. 3fo6t, a gope name. BaniOy the beautiful red suziset. 

14,17 and 18. Untranslatable, e.ea bamu is a small child. 

There are other lines for other gope, but one may say that nowadays practically all the song 
is UAtranslatable, Tbe people are content to sing it, without understanding the meaning. 

LEO AUSTEN. 

The Osnee efthetSopa in Kerewa. b^ote on Leo Avelen'e paper. Mak, S, 1934. Bp Dr. A. C. Haddon^B.BB. 
i In my paper in Hair, 1918, 1 adopted the recognised term Kerewa for a certain group of peoples, 
t and W. N. Beaver {' Unexplored New Guinea,’ 1920) employed the same selling. Without 
iHustrations it is not easy to understand the distinction drawn by Mr. Austen between the gope or 
«« ebiha and tbe haumuau. The perforated carved boards of the skull shrines were called agiba 
by Beaver (p. 247) and by me; in official reports they are sometijaes spelled agibi, I obtained the 
teem twabu for miniature agiba, to which birds’ skulls are attached in some Kerewa villages; these 
were without the shelf, pepe^ on which the human skulls rest in front of the agiba. I collected rimil a r 
obj eots called gope on Dibiri island in the estuary of the Bamn (fig, 4 op. cit. ), and I referred to other gope 
from the same araa. The term gope is also applied to oval boards, decorated with a human fiice, 
which are suspended in the long houses or i^ced in the bow of a oanoe in the estuary of the Fly, 
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ifr. Audtea refers to “ the a^ibe shnne (a skuUraek)/' but dooK not ntete its relation to & oop^. 
The smaller gop6 are called by Mr. Auaten hVi ^iha or tUi riiihara; he «>*» fi/i ugnifies earring, 
and ebtha is a eacondary name for a crocodile, and he considcra that in this connection it means 
guardian spirit. It is noteworthy that far to the west at Mowata, the word for a earring on wood 
is till, and that for a totem is ^hari : kibara ie the term for crocodile. A. C. H ADDON. 

Tanganyika: Technology. Culwick. 
The Hea in Ulsnsa. Bp A. T. C^lu’ick, 

The hoes used by the Wabena of the Ulanga Valley. Tanganyika Territorv, are very C 
aimilar to those employed throughout the length and breadth of East Africa, and consist of a v 
heart'Shaped blade wi^ a tang mounted in a wooden club. They differ, however, from others which 
I have seen, iji the length of the tang, which may be as long as IS Inches or more. The>' arc not used 
tO'day for digging, the lighter imported variety being preferred, but numbers Rtlll exist and arc 
handed down from father te sod as heirlooms. They are known as majeubf po wtj/oita ^ the hoes 
of the spirits of the dead. 

Hoes were formerly used extensively as currency in Ulanga and are still to a leaser extent. 
1 naturally thought at first that this very heavy, Iarge*tanged variety represented a stylized type 
intended solely for use as currency. But this is not the case. Further investigation has shown that 
in the old days all w ere of this type, and that they were made with the large tang for a definite purpose. 

Before the advent of import iron from Europe, the Wabena of the \'alley were forced to obtain 
their supply from the Wabena of the hills round Kjomb© and Mnfindi, This entailed long journeys 
of a most hazardous nature as enemy hands of Wahebe might be encountered on the road, and 
it was essentia] to reduce the freqxiency of these trips as much as possible. 

Now when a hoe breaks, it usually gives 
way at the point where the tang joins the blade, 
when it must be completely forged out ag^n. 

But the people of the Valley were very in* 
different smiths, and found this process quite 
beyond them. They therefore insisted that all 
the hoes they bought in the hills shcftld be 
provided with a very large tang, so that, in the 
event of a fracture, their smiths could mend 
them in the following way. 

The tang was forg^ over into hair*pin 
shape, and heated. The blade, also heated, 
was then slipped in between the open ends of 
the ' hair-pin' and the ends were hammered 
toother with the blade between, foro^g anew 
tang which was forged to a point for liafting. 

The result was a hoe in which the tang was 
continued as two ribs, one on each side of the 
blade—a very strong join. 

But this was not the long tang's only use. 

When the blade was worn out, or even Wore, 
the owner could cut off part of the tang to 
make an axe, adze or spearhead, an operation 
that was within the scope of the Valley smiths. 

The Wabena of Ulanga had therefore good resaon to insiat that their hoes should be made with 
a long tang, although this bad no agilcultuial frmetion and was, if anything, a hindrance to the user 
by reason of its weight. It acted, however, as a valuable r eoo rv e of metal in a form that they could 
use, thus reducing the frequency of their vigita into the bills and off-setting its disadvantages as an 
agricultural Implement. A. T. CULWICK. 
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Nos. 6-7J 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

Courtship and of th« Siamve and Laos. Summary of a ComsJVwuifxUUm prt^tsUei by 

B. 0. Quaritch WaUs, M.A., Fk.D., 12 December, 1933. 

B Xho lecture l^ogan with a general account of tbe Tai iogtitul^oa of marriage and ite relationship 
to other social factors. The old Siamese laws regarded marriage as a purely ciTil contract, 
and recognized four types of legal marriage, only one of which was accompanied by ceremonies, and 
this was usually confined to the marriage of the first or piincipal wife, whose offspring took a larger 
share of the succession. The institution of marriage among the Siamese is strongly protected by the 
Law of Hu^nd and Wife of s.d. 1359, and tho relationship of the instatution to slavery before the 
aboHtuon of the latter was discussed. Polygamy seems to have been an Indian importation, 
introduced from the nobles downwards, for the old laws clearly envisage a system of monogamy, 
which is still the general rule among the Laos, where the status of woman is also higher. The methods 
of courtahip of the Siamese were then considered, iruunly in connection with their poetry smd their 
pastime of rhyme<making. From this it was deduced that though their methods are at the present 
time indirect, that was not always the case, nor has it ever been the case with the Laos, The marriage 
ceremoniee of vetrious branches of the Tai people living in Siam, the Northern Laos, the Eastern Laos, 
the Siamese of Central Siam and tiie Siamese of Southern Siam were then dealt with in detail and 
a considerable number of new and interesting facts were adduced which it is Impossible to mention 
in the present summary. 

lOstorioal treatment of the Tai institution of marriage and accompanying ceremonial was 
particularly profitable because, unlike many of tiielr instHutlons, it was not a purely foreign 
importation, but could, within the Tai group of peoples in Siam, be traced as it evolved from a very 
simple form in the North vmtil it became highly elaborated in the South, as a result of Indian mfiusnce. 
Thus, while the marriage ceremonies of all branches of the Tai in Siam have many features in common 
such as (1) more or lees long drawn out preliminanes leading to the betrotbski,, (2) the importance of 
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pr«s«nt« of areca aod betel, (3) tbe meeting and feasting of the relatiTes who act aa witaessea to the 
majri&ge, (4) the pedormanee of some rite or rites marifing the sociological change and the creation 
of a new bond, perhapa only the aiTnplft blessing of the couple by the gathered relativea, yet in spite 
of these many common features, there are very important difierenoes, which hawe been evolved as 
a result of Indian induencee. In brief, the many facte brought forward enable os to conclude that 
as we go from North to Sontb, we leave behind a region where marriage shows an approximation 
to the early Tai form which seems to have been characterized by a higher status of woman, 
matriskTchy, monogamy, direct oourtahip, a aimple form of ceremony mainly cendatieg of blearing 
by the relatives; and we come to a region in which the tendency is to a lower status of womsA, 
patriarchy, polygamy, indirect oourtahip, strong Indian influpmiv^ -vitb complicated ritual of royal 
origin, while Buddhist monks are present and sometimea perf onn priestly functions. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Gommemeratlon of the Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Arthur Hazetjus, founder of the 
Nordiihs Mw ea t and Skonsen. 


7 


ArthiAT HaaeJiuB was bore on 30 November. 
1833, at Stockholm. He was by profeesion 
a philologist and expended rcueh energy in the 
cnltavatioQ and davelopment of the Swedirii Ian* 
guaga, giving particular attantios te its ortho* 
gra^y. From 1360 to 2378 he devoted himself to 
work for liaguistio reform in Sweden. 

In 1378 he began to ooUset objects of Swedish 
ethnc^raphical intereet and opened a small museum, 
the ” Scandinavian Ethnogr^hical Colkcdon." 
For nearly 30 years, up tn his death on 27 Uay, 
1902, he worked tirelaasly for the development of 
the museum at Skansen, now famous as the finest 
opeD*air museum in the world, 

A visit to Z)^ame in 1372 brought sharply to hia 
min d the rapid chaiigea since his earlier visita them 
in bis college vaoatioas. Uie intense love for aU 
aspects of national Swedish culture led him to 
attempt to rescue and record all possible relics and 
aspects of traditional Swedish development. By 
sheer force of personality be roused others to sh&re 
his intereats and succeeded in miring from a small 
and by no means wealthy country suffident money 
to er^ the Nordiaka Musset and the vivid 
unique open-air museum at Skanaen. and achieved 
the perhapa more difiioidt task of collecting from 
tbs peasanta the objecta which be needed. From 
the first the State supported bis activities and 
«n‘nfvt his death has continued to aacourage museum 
services. To*day under tho direction of Professor 
Andreas Lindblom, who kindly supplied notes on 
HazeUua' career, and the phot^n^hs which 


accompany this article, the Kordtska Museet is 
undergoing rapid development. In 1932 there were 
more than 190,000 specimens preserved in that 
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museum, while the historical buildings at Skaneen 
numbersd 120. The infii;eaoe of Eazelius on the 
progees of ethnography and on the development of 
modem museums bas made itself felt far and wide 
beyond tho borders of the Scandinavian countries. 


REVIEWS. 


AFRICA. 

An Introduetien to EgypeUn Religion. Sy 
IT, xonden; AC^en F9ul. « 

Trtnek, Trvbntr 4a Ca., Ltd. xv ^ 139 pp. X 
SOuMfoud. Pfiee 39. Ad. 

The object ot this little book is set out very exactly 
in the p^ace, ztamely, to give the general reader a 
sizaple sad eletf idea o( the mein features of Egyptian 
religion during the 18tb and 19th dynMtiee, a psi^ of 
power and presperity in which many magufficeut 


templee were bulk many records ttimAp. that have 
a dded much to the treasures of humaa knowladga. 
The author may be congratulated on his aucceee in 
aohiaviog his object; hia faote are wall tried and up to 
date, and lue explanatiooa are lounded on the oon. 
ohuiona of the bestiaqulppad tcbolara of t«.day. Hie 
style ii yet perhapa to make; it la easy and light, as 
Buitad to general reading, but na^ be felt at **"*— to be 
too much so and an occanonal weightier tone mi^tbave 
be^ advisable, also a rather leas magUtanal note than 
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that allows on 7 >. 1 in tackMng arrliteologUtn—a folk apt 
to bn priokly twhl I'ot nlwivj'a a> iptorant an might be 
infArrel from ilai.' 

On another aiilc. Oif anthropological, there in iD«« to 
oritioim; meat oT tin' theonaa exploiniDg Cha obeemor 
parta of hia Rubjut t, ntxch aa the worehip of aDbnal-j;oda. 
iho relatiOQB and protodoncy of Aman arul Rb. tho 
offaringB to the rlo<ul und ao os. aro inform^ by idOM 
of a pOft eenaratioiu Ioundo<l ineinly os litemry and 
olawic^ diwiplinn; in tiM now light provided by 
modem anthropology many of tbcae iiloaa waiit, at t>u 
Icaet, overbanLne. Ezouraiona lo that direction, it is 
tme. have not ^waya bean of tbs happiest, and may 
M^^ps be answerol^ fot the averted face of the pure 
Egyptologist, but soonoT or later he must torn his 
looks that way—why not now f However, theae matters 
provide but a small proportion of the whole, and the 
value of tbo mass, t^IoU conatltutes the real subject of 
the book, is scarcely touched. O. D. H. 

The History of Mai Idris and his Expeditions. By 

9 the Imora AHnud «/ Bomu (tn A^abio). Bub- 

fwAed by Me Bmir tf Kano's Prut. 1932. 

Thjs ra an edition of one of tha US3. brought by 
Heinrich Earth to Germany in the middle of la«t oanto^, 
with ao ictrodaotion, faoalmilea of four poM of toe 
ongmal and some ooten, in Elnglish. by Mr. 3. R. PaJmer. 
formerly 31,jeutenan&.0overDOT of the Korthem Provinooe, 
Kigene, now Oovemor of Gambia Colony. It is written 
m the somsediat ohildii^ and ungrammatical style of 
thr«e Africao chroaielea and, aa Hr. Palmsr pobte out. 
esAXMt be taken as sound material for hietoiy, although 
ice story ia evidently oonoected with the true couna of 
events. The author endeaveors to connect his person, 
alftiee with cenapicuons once of early Islam—a pardon* 
able veeknaas if we consider the similar offerts of moot 
early ^roniclers, in England as oltewbere. The tradi* 
tional founder of tbe prinealy line was Sai^ Mn dhu yessn. 
the hero of a long romancoi popular among Cairene 
rhapaodiota, which makes 6sii the virtual creator of 
f^i omoi^ many marvelloue feace. be broke 
down, by hie mighty m^c, tbe rocky barrier holding 
tbe waten of the Nile from the eount^. 

O. D. iCORNBLOWEB. 
Hyths and Legends of the Bantu. By AHc* 
. fi Wenifr, lortdon .• Romyj, 19S5. 9 X 6| *«. 

11I Pp. 935. Pru4 ids. 

Dr. Woner in her preface pays tribute to 'all 
* aorta and oonditions of obeervers ’ whose ' eoUections 
' of folk'Ulee pouring in frocu every quarter of what 
* used to be the Dark Ontinent ’ have made it 

possible for bar to give ue tbia mtenoely intereetong and 
enli^teciiDg book. 8he aiogloa out ' grave divines ’ 
and ' reepectable Government aervanta ’ as tba two 
clMoea of peojils caosC largely nsponslble for this 
eource-mat«isJ. Ona tborelore commoncea to read the 
book in expectation of a varied diet though, perhaps, 
with a passing query as to tbs adentido value ct mvi^ 
in diviaea and resectability in Government oSciala. 
An appended biblkign^y ahowa. et any rate, to what 
an extent tbs study of Airicas folk-lore is, as she aa^ 
indebted to tbe miaoionary and, in lamer degree, to tiie 
official, whetbsr grave and reapsctable or not. 

The book » dadnitely for tbe genaml reader but it is, 
at the aams ttiM, full ^ material for the student. The 
anthor moat wisely opens with a short gsneral iatro* 
duotion OQ the i^ntu as a people, and follows this with 
dve ehaptera whic^ greup tog^er at the vary outsat 
a body of material which providse what ons might 
dsecri^ as a t^’s^ye view of a Bantu Old Testament* 
man’s origini, tha coming of death, the 'beaveu. 
' coontiy.’^and the * gboat-countiy.' One rather wishes 


that tbo term * ghost' had been discanled for ' spirit ’ 
in this section, since its uas here is confusing over 
against tho sspaiato need for it when dealing with the 
non-anoostral apparition sbowhere. One is to note, 
however, tba firm way in which Mlsa Werner dasts witli 
those who mie-tranHlsts local ' apirlt '.terms, as, for 
osamplo, on p. 192 in conneotiaii with Dr. Doke’s use of 
' clavil ’ for entuando. 

Particular attention may elan be drown to Chap. XVI 
on "Doctors, Prophets Witohas not on aucouAt 
nf tha sxtsnt of ground covered or tbs amount of 
material preaonfied. which in both oaaaa is relatiroly 
slight, but OQ auoount of the wisdom of carton things 
5(ies Woroer has to say. This ehapt^ is moch more 
than a cMalogue of Alneao beliefs end it opens with a 
ptwagropb whioh will be widely aoooptable to sUwlio. at 
the tircko in Africa and la tiiis country, are scriving to 
drive home tho facts regarding the vitch.doctcr and 
his place in Bantu society. 

Tna i ri»!n com of the book is oonooned with tbe 
goneral body of myth and logsnd as these centre round 
certmn ' type'Storiae.' One a struck again in reading, 
aa one was frequently ntruok when in actual contact 
with African man women in their vlUagM, with the 

E uine and simple beauty of so much in African 
ught and in the wan by which tbia thought is 
expi'smed. Throughout tiie w^la of this moin part ot 
her book Hiae Warner never sUows the vast maoi of her 
matorial eithar to clog tba narrative or to burden her 
Bt^le. Many |Kiinta aiw upon which one would like to 
raise a question, an ’*^*■^1 or even, here and 

tbem, to suggest some poasibla alteration or emendation. 
Tbo spsce available for this review is, however, too 
limited to permit of this here. 1 may. nevsrthslcaa, 
venture an erpreroion of regret that ^ illustrotiona 
accompanying the teiri are sonetimes rather difficult 
to iinif hp wi^ the subject matter. It is, for instance, 
intorastiiw to see at p. 228 * Inyanga Yesulu ' warding 
off a haiktorm but thsra are otbor pioturea whioh one 
would gladly have ezohangsd for even one of, say, 
Ur. Guy Taylor's ' cornmon eartiienware object . . . 
‘ which tbs oativss declare ia an egg laid by U^Qung,' 
(p. 9S4}. 

In the concluding chapters we have the Hare Stories 
and tbs Tortoise StoriM, grouped agaifist the Bror 
Rabbit snd Brer TeriTpin background, with a final 
chapter sotiUed “ Stories that have Travelled." Here, 
of course, bfii Warner is in her slsment. Anyone who 
has any expariance in pariieular field will share her 
regret at luving to leave ao much matorial untouched, 
but avsryona be grotoful to her for wiae selection 
and exesllsnt general tt sa tma nt. 

A concluding word of ia duo for the map at 

tbo end which shows Bantu tribal distribution, and for 
tho lovely and wholly fitting dedication. T. C. Y. 

The Gold Coast. 1991. By A. TF. OnrdirioS. Aconi; 

n (?MS. Prase, 256 pp., fi mope. 

A Bibliography of tha Geld Coast. By A. 
W. Cerrdvtail Accra : Qwt. Press. 3W pp.. w 
16 Mcriwia. 

Hero is a very careful, and yet extremely interestiog 
study of tho Gold Coast from, tha following points of 
viaw:— 

GeogropAfool—a vivid account of tbe different aorta of 
country to be foond within its scope. 

iftseencof—wherein tba wricar gives saeciaetly all 
that is kcown of the history of those paru from the 
aar^ myths and tradltioos to the end of 1990. 

—bars the grouping is maioly linguistic, 
while ths anChropclogioal aide is oonfirted chiefiy Co tha 
disoossfon of religion and land tenure. 
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£eonom>^ltfgel7 stabifiticft], thowiag 6h« d6V4l«^ 
mont m the m w pg of gold other reinorBli. The 
Motion on ^tuHorol p^ucU If eepecioHj ioawictivo. 
u ft ehowB the istroductiob of the coco* pltaUtioa 
hu dieorgooizod both th» mode of livisc of toe oetivee 
aod the topogmphy of certaifi port* of conntrv; for. 
m order to ouJtivote oocoe oo o large aoale, ooe ba« to 
deforeet the coontryeide, and thi* leade later to eroeion 
of the aoQ. _ 

CtnM, IdSl—^ author, being hfinMlf Cbtaf Caceus 

h here able to give ni a good lAsight into the 
method of ioqury. 

4^00^ oenditW e —thie might almoet bo re^rdsd ai a 
coBtinuation of the anthropological eeetioo oT the booh. 
Tbe aatbor d^ribee booeing conditJoiu. waler randy, 
infant mortality aod ita eausee, coet of living, eto., bo^ 
with regard to tbcae Irving in the aborigi^ way and 
who have been revolationieed by inirudiDg Weetera 
commerdaliara. 

A'en*nnrit» pepulidion—containing eome pteraeting 
staiietica coneeraing causea of death. It ia totereetlng 
to note hero that in a coontry whioh waa onee called 
the 'white man'e grave,* W per oeot. of the deathe 
BDiong the Emopoana may now^ put down to tropical 

aection of tbie book ia well illuatratod by a very 
elrar and detailed map. which enbancee tbe value of tbe 
work eoMiderably. DoabtlM expenee in production 
prevented the author from ilhiairating tbe book atfll 

mint be regarded aa a «m. 
paxuon volume to the above, ia arranged in fifteen 
a^oca. Sectiona 1-d give period literature beti^ 

thealxteenthceotoryaiidlWl. The remamrng eectwoi 

deal with miaeiona, anthropology, Lnguiatiea. P^h** 
menteuy papera, mapfc newapaper^ bib^gmp^. 
olimate en& acoaomiee—the Itat nacned having thirty 
BubMctiona of ite own. A. N. TUCKER. 

METALLURGY. . , . . _ 

Men and MecaU : a hlttoiy of Mining Jo «♦ 

the development of Civil Iratlon. jSt; T. A. . « 
J?ic4ard, 4J?-S.iVf.. DSc. Londm and Neu ] I 
yortt: Jtfcfffowfldl BvA Company, Ine., 1982. 

2 ««».. 8*0. pp.. /roniMpMee. 108 

end . 15 nw^. Pnee»«. , , _ , j 

]> Rickerd haa communicated to our Journal and to 
othera a number of papem dealing with probleou coo* 
cemed with the early knowledge and uae ol *net^ and 
may be looked upon aa one of our chief authontiee on 
thia tubject. In the work under review be haa gatbeced 
together the fruite of many yeere’ etudy arid mvoeti^* 
t^, thereby prodndag two voluiwe pe^ed with 
valuable information oa the hiatory of metalluw. 

After a aomewhat pbiloeophical introduction, he begina 
with a brief aecoont of t^e Stone A^, aa adequate 
nummary, which, howwor. etrangely onute any roentien 
of the Ueeolithio Age, and in coneeiTueiice expreee« 
viewa on the SeoUthic that ere not quite m coaaooance 
with tboee recently advanced by moat pcehiftonana. 
When he roachee the diecovery of motale he la on aw 
nound and hia following cheptara contain a wealth of 
nttle known information, eepedally a* to the lektively 
early uae of braaa. and the terma ueed for tba alloy, aa 
well aa the meaning that tbo word baa conv^ed 
differwit timM. He proterte, very juatly, aga^ the 
too frequent cnetom irf lamg the terma braaa and bfow 
innoouiately at tbe F-ent ^he ear^ Q» of goW. 
adver copper and tm la very fully dealt with m the 
j^niaining ch«rt«u of the flivt volume, which ean^ 
the aW down to the eloee of Roman ti^ In ^ 
first four chapter! of the eoeond volume be continnaa 
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thia Btory down throogh the Middle Agee to modern 

timee, and in tbe neat he deala with coal. 

FerhaM the moot InterMting eection la Chapter a. v, 
on ' The fint uae of iron.* In this the anchor haa dealt 
very fully with the nature and workiog « met«rw 
iron, and haa addnead evidenoo of early experirtonta m 
yainp thii naCehal, net only from Egypt “d Ueeopo* 
bnt from pra.Colunibian America. He la, pernapa, 
inslinad to attnbuie too many objaeta W thia aourco. 
for there ia no Teeaon why tbe bla^ of TuCankhemon a 
dagger and the pti*e erfferad at the funeral gamea of 
FaSoclua ebould not have been of the ordioaiy m^l. 
In this chapter be baa aaeambled a vart array of facta 
and opinioaa on the early uae of Chia metal, bat he haa, 
unaccountably, made no referraea hare M> the two 
vahuble papers by Gowland, that in dfcAmeiogta and 
hia Hual^ Kemoml Lecture, though ba haa quoted ^ 
latter on the aubject of the diecovery of bronae- iw 
eonoludea tba* iron wee &»* worked ii» or near Aaia 
Uinor, but be hea not pursued thia inquiry aa tax ea waa 
poeubla on the baaie of Oowland'a evidence. 

In aiMte of tbeee few alight criticiame the wort la 
most valuable to thorn intereeted in tb» a^ 

evolotion of eivUiaaticii, for in it they will nnd a 
itore of material not eaaily acceraiWe elaewbere. 
eUtemente made axe all well documeo^ 
reference ia not invariably made to the original aqurce 
of the information, Tboee referen^ ^ not 
valuable p^ of the volumee, though note C8 to Chaptor 
XV eeema not to deal srith tbe etatement to which it la 

a nninbcr of iUuatratiooa. all of teal value 
and not inaerted merely to brighten the pagte, while tbe 
fifteen exe very well eelectod. We eoDgratu- 
late both author and publiaher on the prod«tiM of a 
work that will aupply a long.felt went. H. J. K. r. 

flm'^ace Biology of the Swedish Lapps. Part I. 
General Survey. Prehlrtory- Demograplv* a a 
Future of the Lapps. bu if. | J 

liwuihorv and T>r. S. WaUvnd. wiJA the eoUatom* 
of &e Mff oj tM SwedieA StaU InMUuta for 
Biolen, ond^o/eMtor K. B. JTirUund. Vpfiaia, 1932. 
Pffa 69 Svtdtth kroner. . . . . _ , ^ 

It ia impoMible to review e book of this natu» m the 
space to which the revtower b Booearaxily reetrwtod, oMd 
a bald indicatiOB of its eonteala can alone ^be p,vm. 

' Tbe Racial Cbaractera of the Swadiah Kation, pub* 
Ikbed ia 1928. provided a ootopreb^ve auw^ on 
anlhrepometrio tom of the body idiaracters of the 
oxisting population of Sweden from wbieb e 
ImowlSge of ite racial couatitntion eonld be obtain^ 
Thia waa, after that iumiabod by the ceafu*. the 
o aflffTi ti a,l mformataoo required by a national 
for ra« biology. The present voW 
nsuHe of a comprebanaive anrvey of the demogmPM' 
of tbe Swediah Lappa and ita eec^ P«A 
pubUahed two years hence, d fanda permit, 'wUlda^ with 
*un nombre do questions in6di6e«biolo0quee. A 
general survey of tbe people and a short aepoont ol 
what litUe is known of tAeix prdustwy form an 
icon to the main subject, which la the vital stai^ 
prinoipeUy of the nomad Lapps, but partly ^ of 
wuled oMmnmutlM which are wisjniy noa-Lafwo^ 
four pariihM of tbe Swedish provin« of Lappl^- Tbe 
data were taken from the parish recotda which are^ 
to have bean kept with metienloos owe auKf 
17». The clerical regjsters rive particul» of B^na, 
marriaffM. deetha and removala and, in addibmn, tn^ 
are t±S ao-ealled population regiatera wtueb supply 
cstalogoee of the members of hcuaaholds and their 
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relAtionshipe. It vu t]iU0 pOMtbb to itutMtie* 

of families as frail •• tbeee relati&g to population m 
a vliole. The period oovorad ia from 1701 to 1860. It 
is surpnaing to find that the mortnlity (for all <«M) 
among the nomads was by no means high, the doa^- 
raloa bcjn^ aurh as " m^ht well have baen found, for 
" instance.. in any European country during the nioa* 
'* toanth rantury,” Detailed eomparlsoaa are made 
between diffennt ago, sax, socnlar, social aod territorial 
groups. The nomau womso show a significantly higher 
moittdity in coDjxmctioo with childbiith tha 

settled, and for the period 1841-00 a wife, belonging to 
tha fomar grc^. who nve birth to a child ran a risk 
of at least 1 in 00 ol d^g within one month. The 
rnfast mortsJity wse aleobigh accong the noinada. The 
meea age at mazriage was bighv than wonld havo 
been expected, though lower for the nomads than for 
the aettfed population, aod the fertility was also lower 
for the fonuar group, for which the remarkably low 
sex .ratio of 68*8 is found. The probable causes ^ this 
unusual excee of female over ms^ births are disousMd. 
The fertility of thS nomad I^>pe was comparstiTely 
low. but for as long as the records extend there ie 
evidssue of a hsdaoce between blrtha and deaths wbioh 
isdieatee an inoreasing population. The appareat dechae 
in theaurubw of Swed^ aoread Iwppa. suggested by the 
oeesue reports, is supposed to be due both to emigration 
to Kobway and to mtennarriege with the adjoining 
setilod populatioo. It Is obvious that this rohune—the 
second major^bllcation of the Swedish fitate Institute 
for Race BJoio^—is a moat valuable contributioii to 
the biologioal history of a racial strain which is still 
virile, chough it is rapidly losing its integral identity. 
It is auxoptuously proixdoea aad sul the statistical tabloa, 
of which there are several hundred, are given. Q. U. U. 

A History of the Georgian People, from the beginning 
. . down to tha Rtitaian coMuest in the nine' 
taenth century, fiy W. £. D. AUtn, wtfi cm 
M roduoion fi'tr Dwmsoh J?ms. London: 
Kegon Paul. TrsncR, Trw^Her ^ Co., £sd,.*1832. triv + 
489 pp. Proneiopiee*. 90 plows. 41 tost HUtMndior^, 
i mops, and 8 folding rn^i at lAs end. Priea, 

9U. dd.net. 

In hia in&odnctiou Sir Deuisoo Rom has pointed out 
that there is no reliable eesDy accessible book on 
Georgia in any West Europseo language, for U. Breaaet’a 
gre e t work is rather a cofieoUoa ^ materiab towards a 
history than itself a hirtocy, while Baddoley's work only 
begins tVith ^ Rueslao oonquest. hlr. Alien bet, 
therefore, placed us under a debt of gretitade in produo* 
ifig *hi« aociirable and welbdocQmcskted volaoe. cower* 
iog the «du>le field up to the dale at which Baddeley 


^e vohune is divided into five books, only two of 
which deal strict^ with the history of the kingdom from 
early medinval.d^ to the t-s ptwi«g of the nineteenth 
oentury. The parte that most ooncara the anthropolo* 
gist are the rerealniiu three: Book 1. entftied ‘The 
• Backgroond.' Book II. * The People and the Power/ 
and Book V. * The Life of Georgia.' 

In Book I the author disiin.tiee« the prehistoric arohao. 

S ol the region and the linguistic problams involved, 
at the cutest he tells us that he haa " neither the 
*' anbsMlogieal nor the philological ^^ualffioations oecee* 
“ sary to tbs serious study of &ie earlier periods.” He 
haa. however, gathered together all the archieologioal 
information available, thou^ he haa, perhaps wisely, not 
endeavoured to o&r any original iaterprotation of tbs 
facte, bat quotas extensive^ the viewa of Minns. 
RosCovteeS and others. The eaxM ia true on the philo* 
logkcal aide, though here be quotes with approval the 


views of Profeeeor Kikolal Harr, whoee works have only 
appea^ In Russiao. and from these it appean that the 
Gwrgiim langnage belongs to a group tut Marr oalla 
Japhetic, which ssema to be tho equivalent of what ia 
known here ae Asianlc. in thie group he inohtdae all 
Che Hittito dialocts. Marr also suggeeie that Georgian 
has some affinity to Basque. The'^apier oa Che geo* 
graphical background is one of the beat ut the book. 

m Book IV the author has much to say about the 
olan organisation of the people and the gr^oal, though 
partial, breakdown of tM system, a ceitain amount on 
the land tenure, about which we would gladly have 
learned more, and Che arrangements made for govern* 
ffisnt and the adrainistration of jnstfee. The laat book 
is mainly concerned with art and literature. 

Ur. Allen Is evidently not only femJlar with all that 
has been written about Georgia in tha laognagee of 
Europe, but haa become acquainted with the tongue of the 
coivitry, in which there appears to be a great body of 
historic^ lileretore; be e oom a alao to have omstuted 
Arab and Persian eonrees. The book is w«U and elsnriy 
written, but the vast array of proper in an 

nnfamiltar and not eeaily pronouncM tongue, 
many parte o( it diAcalt rending. 

The voliune ia srell got up. the illustrations, which 
include 'reproduotiooe a number of skslchse in 
the seventeenth oentury by Castelli, are as well selected 
es they are admirabfy produced, while the mapa are 
useful, though they would have been better had the 
more preminent physical featurea bean depleted. 

H. J. B. P. 

ARCHffiOLOCy. 

The Old Scene Age; A Study of Palaeoirthic 
I. Times. Bn M. 0. BurkiU. <7embridge; 

I J) CintvsrsiSy Press, 1989. Pp. 254. Priu Ss. 6d, 
In tbe ImC six yeera our whole outlook on the 
Old Stone Age haa revolutionised. The pnrely 
evolutiontst standpoint which riiia brenoh of arobwology 
inherited from the geologista who founded it, hes been 
finally abandoned. The sretematic exploration of 
South Africa, Kenya, Egypt. Falsa^e, Ibdia aad CUm 
haa begun to put the readlte of earlier iavastlgatioai ia 
Europe in their proper perspective and to reveal tbe 
impwfeotiona in the frcAiework built up on a single 
small country. Aod even in Weetem Europe contzniM 
apaoialist studies on pleistocene geology eii4 oUmatology 
have modified tbe chronalcgical e^eme ctfered by Pan» 
and Bruckner. Tbe legion of text-books (aad p^kdar 
works based thereon; has ae a result become so antiquated 
in outlook aa to be uaekse ezoept aa a atorebouae of 
facte which only the apecialist, armed, with the new 
knowledge, oan ^ely use. 

The b^k under review represents the first attempt, 
apart from Uengbin's monumental but sccMwbat tM* 
dencious * Woltgeec h iobte ’ to enviaage palieolitbic 
timet from the modem staodpolnt. It la true that 
Burhitt onlv oovers Che old ground of Wwtem Europe; 
the new African, Asiatic a^ eveo Oentral European . 
material is not aeneualy daacribad, an omiasioa w£iich. 
though regrettable, was inevitable in view of the format 
of the aeriea to which the book belongs. But be oon* 
timidly treats the Burapeac material with reference to. 
aod in the lighc of. Che wider field which he clearly 
blows BO well. 

But tbe book is more than a reetatemant of tbe old 
facte from the new atandpolnc and enriched by fresh 
diseoveriM. The author lias taken up his own jp^. 
pendent attitude to recent speoialist eontributloos. Per 
instance, tbe Hunstanton bolder «ley is equated with 
Wdnn IT. not with Wfirro I. as Boswell snggwted; here 
Sigain the aiae of the work leaves no scope justifyiDg 
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thiA pvrfactly* correct identificAtioc. Th^ tho old 
typolo^ai elMiflOAtion bM bMom* mora hum»n And 
)e«a ^logiCAl. The abeord daet^iion * points * m 
replAopd by the intoUigible * bufe-bledee ’ in the ceee 
of the Audi, Ch&telperron end Ornvette types Chut i« 
i;ot the ’ Font Bobort point/ abn e knifo^tan^ 7). 

We hR\'* then at lest a reliable and eonoiee outline 
suited lo the needs of the univemity student and eerviag 
M an uleal introduction to a study of palfeoUthic timee 
by any intelli^ot reader. The types which have to be 
recognized are clearly illostraM by Hrs. BurkiCt’s 
artietic and ejeo adentifie drawinB. I have, however, 
found that the particular forxed-haee lance-point 
selected ie too like a spUt'baea point for the average 
etudmt to whom an oripoal is not available. And the 
peonliaritiae of a Clactraian fiake can bo better brought 
Out by the addition of a side view. Alay wo hope that this 
little primer is only a prelude to a larger and more 
oompieheasive woric which wdl survey the whole field 
of the old worid and be aocempanied by an sdsouate 
documentation new edition ol JVe/Ua(ory in faett 
That is ba^ wanted both in the Empire and in 
America, and Ur. and Un. Borkitt could give it us. 

In the light of that hope and the proepect of a new issue 
of tlie proenat work, may 1 add one or two suggeetions ? 
In view of the importance attached to the blade as 
etmoet the haH-merK of neanthropio cultures, it would 
be well to insist ob the laborlcus prepaxntion of the 
core entailed in the production of bladM. An abeurd 
misprint attributes the Best Spanish art to Capaian 
rtUKer than uppa- pcleaMlhic (my iteaioe) 1 But in ar^ 
X oan Hnrt no real evidence for Capaians in Spam 
(though I am peiaeaaUy attached to the theory): the 
naintere might just as well have been. let us say, 
‘Sbgikiaos/ V, Cl. C. 

La PsUolithique Anelan $tratlfl< h Ris-Bay* 
routh. (Milanges de rUnlversitd Saint* .a 
|OM ph. Beyrouth. Tome KVl, fese. S.) By P. | g 

A. Serg}/, 5./. . 

Any serious attampt to eorrelste the archnologioal 
..j — _1_•_! :a aI€..a..> {..Kk-Mtinv Father 


noteworthy pieee of work. Even should it turn out 
that eemo of^ tutwpreutions of the evidacce have to 
be slightly modified, neoo the le« he hsa given us a 
number of new facta and drawn atteutiou to an ar» 
where hia own investigations (whiob will doubtleae be 
continued and amplified in the future) have opoo^ a 
further line of study in piehislom reeearcb m 
Along the sea shore occur a number of dinerent 
depoaiU. among which oan be distinguished ancient 
dunM formed at a time when the actual strand oooupied 
a somewhat different position to ita present one, ea well 
M more modem dunes which, of course, atratigraphically 
overlie their predeceesorf. Father Bergy is eepecially 
concamed to relate earth movemenM and a conjectured 
gJaciatiou in the neighbouring highlands duM quaW- 
timse with these coastal depoaite m which he has 
diseovared industries referable to various cultures. It 
is thus poesble to suggest a definite geological dating 
for the varions loama, alluviums and dune depoaite 
found in terms of earth movements and local glac^l 
phmomena. and at the mue time to correlate the 
deposits with the arehwological finds associated wito 
tbam? Ol coarse, it Is j net here that Acuities in 
interpretation can arise; anyone who has tiM to aeaj 
with sucemaive coastal sand depoeite, etc., knows well 
that two apparently identical beds in two areas may 
actually be of quite difleieot dstee. At the same tune 
it must be said that Father Bergy seems to have 
out a go^ ease for a greet part of his claims, and xt is 


only to be hoped thet he will conliaiM on the lines on 
whi^ ho has &iun. There are a ©S? 

iUuawations. O BURKrTT- 

VolkskundMche BIbliographle fUr du Jahr t937. 

hioffinann-Kraiftr, A., Mital 4y Oeiper. F. oerhn . . 

and UifKig. IMI 0 x flin. 342 pp. WoU^r \ / 
dt Oruifttr df Co. RM. 34, T/. Mak, 1M3.109, 

Those who have used the pcevioua volumse or xiue 
seriee will be glad to know that, thanks to the NoW* 
meinschaft der Dectechan Wisaeuscliaft, and to ^ 
UbouTs of Prs, Hoflmann-Kiuyor snd Geiger, a further 

andverymnohfuller voluroB is now available. Tbesyatem 

of clamifleation la the samo as in previous years; fewer 
periodicals have been Indexed, though some new ones. 
ia. ‘Eiooli^’ (Uibech} have been Included, There 
an some surprising omiesione from the list of pubJi* 
cations catalogued, c.y., •Africa,’ •pw Jour^, of the 
Hoyal Anthropological Institute/ Maw. The increea- 
ing difficulty of following the v-mt output of modem 
research peinte to an ultimate international cataloguing 
bureau to cover all publications, but tiO that eveotuateu 
such efforts m the above are invaluable; n© othao. 
graphical or folklore library can afford to over^k^lt^ 

Voodoos and Obeahs : Phases of West India Witeh- 
craft. By Jooeph J. WHluiPU. S. J. hiow . q 
yofk, l»d3. 2S7pp. lo 

The whole of this book is suotmed up m a 
eentence from the Introducrion; ‘'Technioal^, not only 

•' areVoodoo and ObeahipecificallydiBlincl.the one from 

" the other, both In ori^ and prucriee, but . . . we 
must dlModate them irom tbe oountlees other forma 
*• orreaaie. black or white, thet have gradually impinged 
•• uporTthem.” Both Voodoo and Obeah are, aecordag 
to WiB author, derived ultimately from Africa, though 
from different parla of that continent. Voodoo (Voo* 
doonjr or Vo-doun « Fetish) is eeeantially a snake cult, 
ixractLwd by the people of the Guinea Coast and adopted 
from them by their conquerors, tbe Dahomane, It wae 
eicported by means of the slave-traffic to the west 
ladies, more particularly to the ialanda UAoer French 
domination. The correct aacrifioc in Vbodoo*ism is a 
scat but in the wilder rite of Don Fedfo. xotroduoed 
into Haiti In 1788, the sacrifice is a pig. In both Voodoo 
and Iton Pedro there Is a ritxial dance, daaced without 
instrumental rauaie, but the Don Pedro was fiercer and 
more drunken than that of Voodoo, and the whole 
ritual mere savage and bloodthirety. Obeah for 
cornea from Ashanti and is eesentiaUy witchcrefc, ^ 
was brought by the elavo-trade to Jemaica, and with it 

. came amothsr ritual known as Myalism lu on^ 
Oboah and Myalism ware opposed to one another 
Myaiiam oounteracting Oboah. Later on, they combined 
toBretber ec that now there is some difficulty m^di^ 
tiMuishing them, “the foroee of MysJiam end Obe^ 
'• have degeoermfiod into a common form of witcherau. 
Myalisffl, however, began as the old celigioue dance, 
wnila Obeah was not a form of wotuhip, but was oon. 
cemed only with magic. This book should be astrewly 
useful to those who study tbe clash of culture. The 
degeneration of Voodoo and Myalism and the connertion 
of the latter with Christian RevivuLst meetings is 
iatereefciaa, though allowance must be for the 

prejudiree of one church when 

Sf another. «• A. IfURBAY, 

Alcohol and Man. StL by How Emsreon, M.D., and 
fix asristonl ediso^a. Tha MaemiAm Co., How , « 
rorfc, 1832. oii + 451 j»p, Frire Ifis. 

TbeUlekold, traditionally at laest as old as the 
fiood; and the conolusUms ol the later Hebrew aonpturee 
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hAve oot been materially owdiSe*}. Wine ia not for 
itjnga or princea as it darisenf oouneel, but k racom> 
mended ior those of a heavy heart thft they may for^t 
tbur sorrowB. Later work only dote the and ucd CT - 
Jioee the note with a wealth of atatietice. 

I7>e present book la a atndy from many angles intended 
to reveal faote without drawing iinpLcatioaa: physio* 
logioal, pbtrmacologieal, gec^c, peyohiatrie and 
demograg^ic aapeete are all eonsidMad. Pbyaioiogieal^ 
aJeohol ia a oarcotlo, phannanologically it receivea littu 
praise aave aa a solvent and as auitabla stimulant in 
doses for tbo aged. Psyehologtcal^ it la an 
iohibiter of iohibitioos, hence iU use in aociu gatborings 
and its danger in eicceea. Uantal disease and aooial 
diatTM axe a^ to exist to an extant proportionate to 


aloohoUo rowumplioB. On the other hand, the writer 
ot the aeotion on genMlca ooncludea that '* it is highly 
*' iraprobable that the quality of human stock has been 
" at all injured or adversely modified by the long use of 
aleohoi.^' and the author of the section on * exp^* 
* meats on healthy persons ’ eo n y l etee his narrative with 
" the habitual um of alcohol in moderate amounts by 
" the normal human adult appears to be without any 
" permanent organic effect deleterious in oharafitor. 
The book is v^1 documentad and full of ammunition 
for both parties in the age*laog cootroverey. none of the 
authom, however, has put the main reason for the 
sistont use of alwholic beveragea. dmlte all obvious 
demerits, ao pietorrsquely aa the bibUcel phr a s e “i t 
msh^ glad the heart of man. F. C. 8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pots and Pies. 

.. Sm,*—Reading the article on * Pottery.maklng 

/[I ' among the Bakonjo ' (Mijr. L9d3. 203j there came 
^ ^ vividly to my recoUeotion the day when it rained 
ceaseks^ and I aqnatCed for warmth in a draughty log 
hut at Mlashin, ifontenegro. and watched a Monte* 
negrin woman mfiring a sweet dish &r Sunday. She 
and kneaded some pastry into a lump in the 
usual manner. But she did not taka a rolling pin and 
lightly roll the lump to the required aise. She sat beaide 
a largo fiat, round, ooppv baking-dish, tinned insidO' 


She took up a handful of the pastry and started rotLIng it 
batweon hv hands into a bog. long rope. She then 
started ia the oantxe of the beiHng <£sb and ooUad the 
pastry repe round end round, in the mannar of primitive 
pot mak^. till the bottom of the dish was covered: 
ike built up the of the tart ainularly; wetted and 
the siufiace. The taii was then swamped with 
a thick syrup of sugar and water and baked. For pots. 

eyitem M all ve^ weU. But for pies'—every bit of 
air is aqueeaed out. f here resuhed a t^b a&d leathery 
msM. calculated to give bellyaobs to a hippopotamus, 
but osteemed delicious. 

Tbe cl a y baidog’diahoa for bread used in Albania and 
Montenegro were formerly buile up of olay in thia 
manner and may atUl be, for all I know. 

M. E, DTOHAM, 

Name Giving among (he WaSoklle. 

gij ij —1 enclose herewith a note given to me 
21 by one of my students who hee conaidarable 
^ * African experience is a reliable men. These 
people are found in the Fungwa Diawiet of tbe Province 
M Iriaga, Tangac^a Territory. North of Lake Nyaaa. 
'When a women marries hu mala mms. all hor sons 
take hor with the prefix ’mwa (m of) and when 

t hcco men marry, thau daoghtere take tbrir fetber’a 
noma the came prods. To avoid confusion, another 
natT.^ is assumed wUch may be deliberately ohoseo. or 
be bestowed as a TiiaifnaivL/i cx given for some other 
OMis. Thus 


Mofntyai (ms Max. 1683,168). 

—The le^ word on meretyot has probably 
not yet been said; and the following notes 
may help to elucidate the quMbion. Cept. 

that * mummy ’ has no true connection 
with momtpoi. But it seems (hat * mummy ’ {* a 
preserved b^y) is derived from " a word which appem 
“ in Ajahio ee mdmfd, and means ‘ bitumen.' " (Guide 
to jjppt- Coll, in BJd.. 158). eo that atriet^ the word 
abo\Jl M ^iied only to bodies preserved in bitumen. 
And it looms h<g>»iy probable that tbs momfyos which 
waa a black liquid and' healed wounds was really nothing 
more than bitumen, '*a fat, sulphureous, tenacious, 
" if^fiAmmable substance'* (Uertyn on Varg. *Q. III. 
451). i^icb was much used In antiquity ae a medica- 
ment. Vergil raoenuMods it for abeep*soab {loc. ctt.); 
md Pliny 1 m a long r*TT*c^ m which So credits it with 
the uepertus aacnM-i to momii/ai in the " Makhzami. 
"Adwya”: ^‘Utuniur . . . ium o4 seahwm. 

“ tufficnlorvw ... Vie (Mumsnis] guns su^Awia : 
" eietU, dieoutit, ooncrehif. fiufmtU. . . . ^onpuwiwn 
" eietU. Vvineroeotiifal. Ohuinainee^et" (N.H.X2«£V. 
61.) In modam the Arabs of Maeopotathia ngad 
it for skin* disease of oamela. (Lv*^ 'Popolnr 
' Account of Nineveh,' 1854. p. 870). properties of 
bitumen no donht were rasponuble for its use in spells, 
as in Vexg. E. VIXI. S0-S8; 

** Z4mus ul Me duromt. S Aoeo vt oaro Mgueaok. 

" Uno sodwagus igni, «ie noKro .Dophnw amors. 

Spotpe ntoiam el .fragile# moande binmin# iduro#.*’ 
To compare with tlm artificial piepaiution of 
momiyai. 1 find the following note : ** At one period [in 
*' Eg^] the dead were embalmed in honey'; tbe 
'* treatment of tbe who was fbund in a aea led jar 
<« of boasy. mentionad by the Muhammedan writer, 
" ^Abd al-Latif, and the body of Alexander the Oreat, 
** well'lmown gf the custom.” (S.if. 

duide, 168.) Whether this child wus mteaded 
for momfyat, we are not told; hot the amilari^ is 
* “* B. ETUNTINOFOBD. 


suggestive. 


0. W. B. 


MweKiumba 


9 

MBunja 




I d S 8 

MwaBagngu. 1. UwaEsikugu. 8. Kiumba 


J d 

ft^ti 


Mwu^tnmbula 


Uws 


Kegugu. 


MwaExumba 


Eatumbala 


The eona take their mother's oexne and tha daughtere 

the name of their fbtber. In the next gmerstion. ^ Apparently eometimi 
therefore, the nemas tetuio. T. C.'BODBON. AperitM. 


a Spartan oostom: Flataroh, 
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Kio. 3. O** AMBBF—aOT» nARK tIL061> »TAISS. THB « HITB FOVB MAD WfUlTiV* DBSICKS WHICH I ^*A» 

MOD AUOWRO to CO^Y; IT WAS DDOUaBLY A *UMHOnAtH OB A UTATL’S OT T»* OOODlWa. 


GURKHA UFE IN THE CAMP AT MORILE MARCULE^TI, 1918. 

PAoM 6^ L. Adam, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Nepal: MarHage Ceremony. With Plate B. Adam. 

A Harrlai* Ceremony of tho PumClBn (Ma|er) at Rlfth (Nepal). By LecnAard Adcm. 

I. IiUfvdvciory. 

The preMut paper conteioe a enaU part of the material oolleoted by ray self during ^4 
my stay In the Indian PrieoQora of War Camp at UoriZe^Marouleeti (pronounced MaroooJeaht) in ^0 
South Boumania from April to l^ovember, 191$. Indian eoldi^ of varioua tribee, taken prisoner on 
the Waetem Front, could hardly aupport the Korth Qercnan climate, and it was difficult to arrange 
the ritual food wbioh was essential for tbdr maintenance. Consequently, after tbo occupation of 
Boumania in 191C, tbe German xniUtary autboritiee sent meet of the Indian prisoners, with th^ 
consent, to Southern Boumania, where spring and tummer at least are so warm as to bo more 
suitable for Indians. It is true that, on the other hand, winter in Boumania is as cold as in the 
North; but, first of all, tbe oonditions of existence for the Indians who desired to lire according to 
their religious presoriptions were much better here. Tbero was no prisoners' camp in the proper 
sense of this term, because no enclosure existed. Tbe camp was situated on the plain near to the 
loToIy JalomiU Biver, and near a wemderful fortat. The skiers lived, partly in solid Boumanlan 
houset, partly in huta they had built tbemselvsa of stems and loam wi& ra^^ooversd roo&, in a 
primitlTo style, following their own taste and needs. Sikhs, Xbakora, Gurkhas, Garhwalis and 
Uohammedans lived separately but olose by each other. They were free to keep sheep, chickens 
and {Hgeons, and to culUvate their own garden, where they grew vegetables and melons, oven Indian 
vegetables^ the seed of which they recoil by poet via the British Prisoners of War Fund. Further* 
more, each tfibe had its own temple and could perform its ritos according to its religion. In October, 
1918.1 took part in tbe great Durga Festival of tba Gurkhae (i>cwaAara) as tbeir guest, and I saw 
about ten or twelve sheep being aaorificed in honour of tbe goddess (see Plate B, 1^. 2). Sooie of 
the soldiers were dancing, disguised as ' nauah*gij1s,' while the drum was resounding (sea Plato B, 
Fig. 1), and the temple, with ite excellent water* colours of Hindu deities painted by Sergeant 
Oaaga*Bam. was beautifully decorated with flowers and coloured paper*garlands. Thus one was 
really under the impreaaion of being amongst the Gurkhas in tbw own country. Moreover, every 
reasonable deriie of the prisoners could be fulfilled, ainoe the CommaDder of the camp was a OerraaD 
officer who bad spent many years in India and spoke Hindustani fluently, being sympathetic and of 
high edneatioQ. I shall never forget this camp, which with all ite details repreeonted a wonderflil 
proof of humanity. These introductoiy remarks are made to show under what comparatMy 
ftbvgurable psychologicid conditions soienUfle records could be ge^ered. While, after some months, 
1 was aUe to write my records wirii some Sikbs directly in Punjabi, the Gurkha records required the 
voluntary aesistence of some very intelligent' lixie*boys,* who translated the answers of the single 
men,, given in £has*kura. into English. It is true that conversations with single individuals In 
a foreign country aro but a euirogate for £eld*work. However, the comparatiTely agreeable 
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surroimdijige at Morilc-Marculeati bad undoubtedly a ^vourable influence upon the bumour of my 
voluntary helpers, 'who, with a few exceptions, were apparently pleased with the opportunity to talk 
about cuatoma and habits of their tribea, thus giving ratber trustworthy reports, although it was 
difBcult to gather a coherent narradve. 

In my introduction to the flret part of aciotber seotion of our records collected in the camps,^ 
1 publish^ a detailed survey of the psychological conditions under 'which our material was obtained. 
TJio Gurkha records have not yet been jnjbliahed. I hope to be able to publish them at length in one 
of the next volcmce of my ZeiUcArifl fiir verglticfmd^ Reckiwisienscha/l (Stuttgart). 

The literature on Nepal and the Gurkhas published before Z92S was inadequate on social 
oigarozation and customary law except Colonel Eden Vansittart's 'Notes on Ooorkhas.*^ But in 
192$, Major W. Brook Norway and Captain C, J. Morris published their work,' The Gorkbas, their 
Manners, Customs and Country,’ (toodon), and in 1933 appeared Capt^ Morris’s excellent book, 
* Gurkhas ’ (Handbook fn* the Indian Army, Delhi), an entirely reratten edition of Colonel 
Vaemttart's book, and a very good Introduction to Gurkha soda] and Aunily organization. &Dmy 
details noted io my records are confirmed here, and further particulars are given which I was, of course, 
unable to ascertain from a very limitod number of individuals. Nevertheless, I may say that some 
further information and details can be seen from my records which concern 'the pecuUar organization, 
customs and customary law of special tribes and in single vi]lef;ee of Nepal. 

As a matter of oourae, when eliciting facts from my Nepalese friends, 1 started &om an 
unconstraiued conversation upon their country and their village. Iben the first question was always 
concerning their caste and which castes were living in their village. Most of the intelligent men 
gave at once a longer or ahorter list of what they called ‘ castes,’ but which were in reality partly 
castes arid partly dJSerent thbee. It is well known that tbe term ' Gurkha ’ was originally reetneted 
to the inhabitanta of a place of this name, but is now in use to denote the natives of Nepal ae well 
as their descendants bom and brought up in Tndian garrisons.^ Although there are vacious tribes 
with altogether different languages in Ne^, it is a strildog fact that tbe people consider 'themselves 
as members of one nation, thus treating their tribes simost as mere castes. But there exist 
undoubtedly both tribal and local peculiaritdea in social life and customs, and this is why my records 
often differ from the atatements made by Major Northey and Captain Morris, who says himself 
(' Gurkhas,’ Preface ): " . . . it is a fact that in some cases the customs and practices of tbe 
" various ftlAwn and kindreds differ from district to district." 

The present paper is but a short chapter of one of the best records (No. 25) I could gather, 
containing details on local pecuharitke which are not found elsewhere.^ Control by re fer ence to 
the books mentioned before, justifies my opinion that the soldier who gave me the following information 
was absolutely tanstwortby and a good observer. Hla name was Bahadur Pun, of tbe Magar tribe; 
Pun is the clan-name, 'though be rofused to tell mo to which of the many kindreds of his clan^ he 
belonged. In 191$, Bahadur Pun was about twenty.seven yean of age; tiiese people do not always 
exactly know their own age. He was a married man, bom in Rigah, a village of about eight hundred 
souls (1914). The district is B^ung (Western Hills of Nepal; c/. MottIs, p. 163); the nearest 
markeirtown is Tokshar, and tiio nearest town is Gulmi (Morris, p. 166). He lived in Rigah until 
be enlisted, but while he was a soldier in Assam he spent some months every year in Rigah, thus 
being able to describe the customs of his irx this village. 


> ‘und ’ (Records on tnb«l few 

and custom la Uorocoo, Algier and Tunis), colleotsd by 
Cmit 'Obeob lad £miC Raokow, wicb licgoistio notes by 
O. EampSiaeyer Md H. Stumcoo, edited by Loonbaid 
Adam. (SupplomanC tg th« * ZtitMMftfiir 
‘ ’}. Stuttgart, ISSS. Some of mypbotoa 

showing Kenw from the SJicha* U£6 m Uorife’KaTccoleeht 
can be eean from T6lk»rkvnd«,' od, by O. 

Busoban. Vol. II, 2nd and 3rd edn. (1923), Fi^ 928, 32*. 
Ffeta Xyn (p, 496) and F)g. 398. Uy reoorda gathered 


‘ £eii»(Atifi /Or cerpktcAende JUchUviueiue^t,' VoL 43. 

* Calcutta, 1890, revised edition publiabed in 1918 
by Colonel U. B. Nicofey, reprinted in 18J8; bat for our 
reoearfihee only the firet edition was to hand. 

» [$M Morris. * OurieAM.' pp. 3? and 184, teg. 

* Compare Captain Uems’e ' Ourkheu,’ p. 41 esf. (on 
marriage in general); p. 89 teg. (on ZJmbU'inamsge); 
p. 101 (Rai). He Major Korthey'i and Oapt. Morria’a 
* The dWiAoe,' ««< referenoae above (p, 84). 

* Aeoording to Morris (* (TurfeAne,* p. 79), there exist 


from two Australian natives are pnbliahad la my no fewer than 68 ktndrads of the Pun.Clan 
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n. SelfvAal and Marria^i 0ertnoni6S of 1^ Clan Pun (Sfa^ar) at JliffoA, 

If a young man u over 16 yean of age. tie fathev hu to look for a daugbterinOav. When he 
ku found a girl whom be concid^ aa fit for hU eoo, be hu to inform him and to ask whether or not 
he likee the girl. If the BOn dooe not agree, the father ie not aUowod to ohooeo that girl for him. 
The eon may aleo eeleot a girl himself. The girl muat be not under 14 end not orer 16 yoore of ago. 
Haring ohoeen the girl, the boy'e father upon the girVe father, requHting him to givo hie daughter 
to ble eon. The boy'a fither ii aocompanied by eome of hie rolativee and by the heidmon {muMtya) 
of ^e vUlege; tbo fhturo bridegroom is not preeent. The boy’s father liM to preeect to the girl's 
father at leant 20 pounds of meat, some dried fish, wine and ourdi. Thus Chore ie a meeting of the 
male membora of both families in the girl's father’s house. If tho girl’s father agroee to the proposal, 
the above gifts are handed ever to him, and they are then eaten by all the men prossnt. But If the 
girl's father doee not agree, the visitors return to tlisir houses, the boy’s father taking Che gifts wltli 
him. In case of an agrecroeot, tho fathors both request the Brahmans to prove tho horosoopo of both 
the boy and the girl. Sven the hour of marriage will be fixed by a Brahinan. 

After the meal—in ease of an agreement—the boy's father presents a golden ring to the girl'a 
father. The latter does not give this ring Co his daughter, but keeps it himself.* This betrothal is 
oaUod ^amundri. Then the girl's father fixes the day of marriage fi.s., according to tiie horoscope), 
whereafter the guests rotum to their booses. 

Between betrothal and marriago there is a apaco of not lees than four months and of not more 
than one year. During this period the engaged ones are allowed to see but not to talk to one another. 
But the bridegroom may see his mother.m.law and talk with her. 

One month before the marriage the girl’s father gives notice to the bridegroom’s father, and 
from this time both familiee are proceeding with preparations for the marriage ceremonies. Before 
the marriage both fathers assemble the members of their familiee, and each family has a meal 
separately. 

On the marri^^^ay the bridegroom's father assembles his family members and his fr i ends 
again. Four hours before the marriege the bridegroom’s father sends a m e ssage to the mazriage- 
p^y, vix., the male members and the male friends of the bride's family, requesting the m to be ready. 
The meesengers are two men, who have to take with them about for^ bananas and a wooden vese^ 
of curds, bringing these gifts to the ^I's father. Meanwhile the bridegroom’s father reaerves four 
sheep, three goats, about 50 pounds of curds, wine, clothing, and ornaments for the bride. Musicians. 
fiautUt«. triunpeters and drtunmors are fetched. 

Tlien the male members and friends of the bridegroom's family walk to the bride's father's 
house. They are carrying rifles, on tbe way Bring into the air. The bridegroom’s eldest brother 
and his father, as well as the headman, are on horseback. The bridegroom himself is carried by 
four men in a dosed htter Some male relatives of the bride meet them with musicians. 

Then the mon of the bride's family recaivs the men of the bridegroom's family and, when welcoming, 
they sprinkle rice mixed with curds over them. This is called pardwAu, and it means about' to give 
the honour.' Then the marriage company on Che part of tbo bridegroom enters a hut of mate 
previously erected oloeo by the bride's fatW’s houso, where the whole marriogo oompany, t.<., from 
both sidw, Cakoa seats. As soon os tbe bridegroom’s oompany has taken seats, Cbo fo^ prepared 
in tho bride's house (not tho food brought by the bridegroom's oompanions) Is served up and 
distributed. Tbe bridegroom is preaenC; tbe bride is not. 8bo is in her room. The man eat and 
drink. The women belonging to the brio’s fiunily are standing round tbo sitting men, offering food 
and drinks, but do not tako anything thomselvee. Afterwards tbs men sing and dance. The 
women sing, too, but do not dance. Tbo bridegroom is preeent. 

Meanwhile tbe Brahman arrives. At the hour fixed in the horoscope he brings tho betrothed 
couple together. This is performed before the jagge, either in front of Che bride's father’s house, 
a kttJe to the side, or at a comer of the house. A.jaggt is a place for the veneration of Ood, being 


• TiiM <li6«rs from Ctipt. Morris's ^ p. 41: '* of bctretlial." 

When a merrisgo has been agreed upon, the boy's ’ Major Northey aoci Captain Morris write tfeely. 
pareuis give r&s girl a gold rmg (mAi tnadn) as a sign 
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made for nckrriAgM and cerUin other feativi^ by a Brahman. It ia somewhat lees than 1 foot high 
and about 1 yard and 3 inches long and broad, and oonuta of aoQuranlated earth. The Brahman 
ereota thU place of earth and oov manure, aprinkles Oanga*water over it 
and oovcn it with flour, sprinkling it in the following lines and flgures, vi 2 .:— 

1. a aquare witJi two paire of parallel linos crossing each other: 

2. (facing the bottom line) half*moon and siin. 

AC the fixed hour, bridegroom and bride aro brought together. Hie couple is 
fitting before the joppe. The bride’s faco is veiled. They are not allowed to 
talk with each o^er. Both are holding flowers (ftd) and oo^sia (a mixture of 
rice and milk) in their hands. Then the BrsJiman begins to read In his 
scripture book. After finishing one chapter, he requests the couple to circle 
several times round tbo jappe. Afterwards the two reseat themselvoe. Now 
the bridegroom put« a handful of ttndw (red lead; a powdered red cebur) 
oQ the front oi the bride’s head, above tho forehead. He baa to 
do so five times. At this moment the bride’s family is forbidden to look, the bridegroom’s family 
is not. After this eeremony the girl is eonsidered as the legilumate wife of Che young man. But 
they are not yet allowed to speak with each other. Now the bride’s relatives approach tbe couple 
and wash their feet. This U dono first by the bride’s parents, then by the bride’s brother, finally 
by tho other relatives. After feet washing, the members of tbe bride’s family sprinkle this water 
over tbe couple’s heads. Furthermore, after tbe washing, the male relatives of tho bride must make 
some preseotations to the couple (cloth, oraanents, pottery, also money). Then the couple returns, 
i.s., the husband goes into the hut of mats, the bride into the bouse. All tihta happens during the 
night. Next morning the bride's father puts her and her younger sister into the litter in which tbe 
bridegroom came. Then the husband’s relatives, especially his father, give presents to the bride’s 
family and, after greeting sod leave, the young husband’s family goes home. The young husband 

U now on horseback. 

On urival at home a festival is arranged at a dlst^ce of about 400 to 500 yards firotn the 
house. The family members eat and drink. Then tbe couple enters the house, while the husband’s 
relatives return to their home. As soon as they have entered the house, tbe young couple may 
speak to each other. Svt t^fUr thru days oj coT\;upai HJe ihc young cot^ie and the wife’s sister mvit 
return to iht tci/e’s parents. This Is caUed dvron /arhinu, meaning: If the oouple did not return 
after three days and for three days to the bride's parents’ house, tbe couple would certainly suffer 
from U1 luck. One of them would die, cr one or other piece of their property would be lost. Thus 
the ccuple will stay for two or three days with the young wife’s parents. Afterwards the young 
\uAand Ttiume to hie houee aione. But a^r a week be returns to take hie wife finally. The couple 
will then live in the bouse of the husband’s father, but in separate rooms reserved for tiiem. Husband 
and wife are joint owners of the gifts presented to the couple by the bride’s family daring the marriage 
ceremony. ’Ibis is the same witii all the other goods. The woman is not the owner of a single piece, 
and she is not allowed to sell or to buy anything alone; she does not even own her ornaments. 

The above description was given in Khaekura and translated at once by tbo interpreter into 
simple but very dear English, 1 recorded his translation in (lerman, except for a few important 
sentences, whl^ I wrote word for word in. English. I son sorry that it is impossible here to add an 
analysis of the particuUn. Some features of these ceremomes prove Indian influence, e^,, tbe 
droulating the holy place {eaptapadi ); the helf>moon and cun, etc.; and sprinkling riot and milk 
is a miglQ fertility'ritual which is well known from many countries and peoples, induding Europe. 
Now, the Fva olsA (or, acoordiag to Northey's and Morris’s terminology in' Tbe Gurkhas,' Pun tribe) 
live " in tile high isolated parte of the Magar oountry ” (' Tbe Gurkhas,’ p. 139). Their special habits 
are not separately treated in Iifajor Northey’s and Captain Morris’s books. ’Therefore, it is mterestiag 
to compare my record with the excellent descriptions given in ’ The Guxkhss ’ of marriage ceremonies 
of Brahmans, Thakurs and Cbetris (p. 127se97.),of M^ars andOurungs (p. 194, se^.), and of the Ral 
(p. 241, se^.}. The ritual of the Puns is somewhat more primitive, but there are some deviations. 
For instance, the interdiction to speak to one another aeeme to be a peculiar custom of the Puns, 
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although this can be found with other people®, ae well u the returning of the married woman to her 
family for some time, a well-known custom in other countriee, but which I could not find in Northey’a 
and Uorria*! book®. Some further details eeem to be peculiar, too, Thu®, although there exiete 
a olaeaioal deeonptlon of Gurkha marriage in the bocke mentioned a part of my record® seemed to mo 
worth publishing m a detaUed report from a special local dietriot. LEONHARD ADAM. 

Egypt: Camel. Caton»Thompson. 

The Camel in D/nutle Egypt 0. Caten-7hcnp«on. 

The evidenoe for exietenoe of the oamel in protodynsatio and dynastic Egypt, roeting 41 
ae it has hitherto done upon rare modolled hkeneeses of a somewhat ambiguous creature 
insecurely boUoTed to represent a camel, may now be supplemented by praotloally eertain pbysieal 
proof of its ozietenoe in the early Old Kingdom, In the eeason of I9S7-8 my third eesson's work in 
the Faiyum, under the auspices of the Royal Anthropological Institute, included the ezearation of 
gypaum quarriee and workshop® in the northern Faiyum scarp Man, July, 1623). Amongst the 
objects found was a two straod twist of haix.oord, orer 3 feet in length, euperfioiaJly, I noted, 
resembling oameUbair. 

Through the kindnoee of Mr. Martin A. C. Hinton of the Natural History Museum, this has now 
been carefully examined. Ho report® (Oct. 6,1933}: " I have made a careful mioroeoopio study of the 
hair and have compared it with the hairs of many recent mammals. The ancient hair® are, a® 
regard® the cortex, somewhat disintegrated; but making allowance for that, they agree perfectly 
'* well with those of the camel and they show more or Ifm important difitfences from those of ^ 
" the other mammals used for companson. Theee included, amongst others, ox, sheep, goat, 
horse, a®s, and man. Ordinary transmitted light and polariead light were used for the examination, 
and with both the agreement was with the camel. So I think one can say with safety that the rope 
'' was made of camel-hw.” 

The cord, on evidence which will be given in my forthcoming publication of the Fsdyum work, 
is dated to the Third, or at latest posaibly the early Fourth Dyna^y. It was collected by myself 
froax t^e 2-ft. level in an undisturbed and culturally homogeneous 4<ft. depcait of consolidated 
gypeum powder dated throughout by pottery: there is, in my opinion, no posdbility of error in it® 
Old Kingdom authenticity. 

The cord, at the special request of the lata Mr. G. B. Carline, passed into the possession of the 
Bankfield Museum, Halifax, whose present curator kindly supplied me with the sample for analysis. 

1 have thought this information may be of sufficient interest to Egyptologist® to abstract and 
isolate it here &om its inconspicuous place in the forthcoming Faiyum publication to be issued as 
one of the series of annual pubUcationB of the British School of A^hsology in Egypt in finfeftiria.l 
conjunction with the Royal Anthropological Institute. To prehistorians it will equally ^ of impoitanoe 
in checking a tendency to consider that desert rock.drawings or engravings of oamehi must neceeasrily 
be either of Pleistocene or of late historio date. G. CATOK*THOMPSON. 

Nigeria: Archseology. Balfour. 

Occurrence of *Cleaver»' of Lowor.PsIvolkhk type In Northern NIferla. By H. Balfour, F.B-8~ 

In the description of 'Stone implements from Nigeria/ published by Mr. H. J. AC 
Braunholtz in 1936 {Geological Survey of Nigeria, Ocoatimal Paper, No. 4), tliere appears faU 
to be no referoDoe to a type of implement of Lowe^paheoIithic fa^Us, which is of oonslderable interest 
in the general African series of early stone ago types.* I refer to the aze*like type, oommonly 
referred to nowadays ss the * cleaver/ which is oharecterisod msdnly by having the cutting edge 
formed by the intuseotion of two Urge fiake-soare, one on either surface of the implement. Xbo 
junction of theee two scars along the lower margia furnishes a cutting edge of extreme sharpness, 
though, neceeesriJy, one which is incapable of standing prolonged bard uasge for chopping purposee. 
The edge is not altered by secondary trimming, which would have the effect of lessening its keenness. 
Until recent yesis, this type hid received scant rccognitien, since It had been noted se an occasional 
occurrence o^ among Chelleo*Aoheuliaa Implemeots and was considered to be somewhat rare and 
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Bren now, it might bo ati^ining a point to dewnbo tbe cleftver m op© oi too ^zDiuaeii. 
of ChoUoo-Achciilian culture® in naort of th© are*© of it® diaper*®!. But m South Afnc®, 
it muflt b© accorded*tho atotua of a dominant type, in 'vitv of it© groat abnndano© and 
* /Vw dietribuUon aoutn of tbe 

/V / Zamboo, It© further diepcraal in 

^ Africa hccome© a mattor of im* 

""Zfg/L I portance, and the object of thla note 

^ i® to record the oocuiwnoo of the 

typo in Nigorla. When I wa© In 
I Korthom Nigeria, three year® ago, 

X m while staying at Joe, on the Bauchi 

mL Plateau, I examined, with the kind 
nermiasion of Mr. Ruaeell, the 


It » greatly weathered and th© flaking on the two surfaces ba® lost defimtJon througb «tntm. 
Tbe dulling of the edgoa and ridgoe make© it difficult to distanguiah tho flake-scare, exoe^ la a lew 
inBtaoce®. Sufficient indioation of the technique and mteation, however, remain, and on© oas 
»T.v.^*^hiY,o\Tj thi® BTOcimen a© an imtdoment of the * cleaver’ type, ainular in general 


type, aimiiar 


unheeitatingiy accept thie specimen a© an implement of the 
oharaoter to the example shown in Fig. i. _ 


1 Tb® Sgune am b®U-®o«le. 
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ThcM three ex&mplee from the Bauchi Plateau indicata that tho ‘ cleaver * wm ono of the weU* 
defined tods of that pvt of Woat Africa during what is presumed to have been a Lower*palieoilthio 
onlture phase. Whether this tooUtype can be ahown to have occupied as dominant a position in 



flo. 2. tBOH THB aiOHOF MTSa. AT HOHOiV, eOUVOJ^ aiocn rLATSAV. 


this region as ' cleavers ’ do in South Africa remains to be seen, when a far more ertensive series 
of eariy Btone.age implements has been secured &om the Plateau alluvial deposits. There can he 
little doubt, I think, that tbs ‘ cleavan ' of Weet and South Africa are closely related morphologloally. 
and tboro is groat likeUhood that it may be poesible to Unk up the Lower^palieolithic implements 
of ' cleaver ’ Qrpo throughout Cheii dispersal, or, at any rate, the greater part of it. 

In the Pitt Rivers Uusonm at Oxford, I 
have for some years placed on exhibition the 
following examples which fall within the 
category of * deavers.' One very large 
example of flint, from Warren Hill, Suffolk 
{from S. 0. Hewlett’s cclleotion}; one small, 
also of flint, from WiUingdon Hill, Sussex 
(from the same collection]; plaster'Cast from 
one of those found by Louis Lartet in the 
alluvium of the Mansanarcs, at San laldro, 

Spain; one of compacted quarteite from the 
' latorite ’ gravels, Attrampakkam Nullah, 

Chingleput District, Madras Presidency (from 
R. Bruca Foote’s collection); one of quartzite 
from Madras Preeidenoy (1^. W. Theobald’s 
ooUeotion); one, made frWk a large outside 
flake from a qnarteite boulder, from 
Madras (J. Wickham Elower’e collection); no. 9. non inbovtAi esATSb, oakoam, os&iKt aivaa. 
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one of q^ftrteito from dopoeit*, Poondi, Mftdrw PwBideocy (H. W. Solon 

collection). The foUowing speoirawio %n from South Africa—one largo 'cleaver of Tabl©. 
Mountain aanclatone, from Stellenboach, Capo Colony (coUectod by my«Jf, we made frew 

a thick outeide-flakc from a aandetone bouldor, from a ‘ Sullenbowh faotory rite at 
(Dr, van H«rclcn» colloctioii); one from the Voal River at Nooitgedacht, Gtiqualand Weet 
collected by myK^lf. IftlO); four from the Vaal R. at Pnicl, O.W. ’ 

fifteen from the aamo locality (van Ali>hen oolleotion); two from tho R. at Wmdwrten 
fKlmU'fley Muaoum and van Alphen coUectione); two from Barkly Weet (Mw WUmana 
collection^ one from Tiger Kloof BechuanHland (Rev, Neville Joncai eolleotion); one from the 
junction of the Riet and Modder BivOTt (J. C. Riokard'e oolleotion, W80); two from tba Bacacouiao 
and one from tl^a Golfooume, Pictemmriteburg, Natal (C, G. Blloa oolleotion); and, laatly, one (jxm 
the bed of the Sabi River, Sabi Game Betorve, at Hippepotomua Pool, number II (ooUeo^ by 
mywlf, 1929). HENRY BALFOUR. 

A Cypre*Mye«r»a*n l«»erlptlon teem enkeml. neer In Cyprui. By Profttacr John L. JHyra. 

A C The fragment of a large clay atore-j ar, ahown on quarter-eoalo in Fig. 1, waa found in ri)e autumn 
2D of 1913 in the course of a trial excavation for the Cyprue Museum on the wed-known Late 
Minoan site near Enkomi, the bronee age predeccaeor of the HeUenic city Salamu. on 
tbe east coast of Cyprus. The jar bad been part of the equipment of a chamber-tomb wt 
in the low limeetono eeoarpment which overlooke the broD»-ago wmetery along jte east aide. 

Unfortunately the tomb had been long looted, 
and contained only a few other fragmenta of 
pottery including common Late Minoan painted 
ware. Similar chamber-tombs along the same 
/ ' y ’ eecarpment, though all likewise looted, yielded 

1 /\' potaherde enough to associate t h e m wirii the 

cemetery in the open ground below, where the 
1 Britasb Museum excavated in 1895 ('Excavations 

jn Cyprus.* l<ondon, 1899} andriie Swedish £x- 
r. . .. . —. . deposited 


■ pedition reoently. Tbe fragment was 

in the Cyprus MuBSum forthwith, together with 
other objects from tbe same ezoavation. 

The pboCograpb shows clearly part of 
ncissD an inscription, indsed on tbs veesel after 
firing. Unfortunately, after the fragment left 
my keeping, and before it was phot^aphed in the Cyprus 
Museum, someone has enhanced with lead-pencil all the incised 
lines that appear in my own copy of tbe document. Sir Arthur 
Evans deteote on the photograph another sign near the loft Hand 
edge of tbe fragment. This I must have regarded as an accddental 
icraCob, for I have no reoord of it. 

It will be seen that the inioriptioo is inoompiste at both ends, 
and as the characten happen to be all symmetrical—though not 
quite accurately so, as is to be expsoted in a roughly incised 
dooumeot—there is no direct evidence in which dimetion it was 
written or is to be read. 

Sir Arthur Evans has very kindly written the following 
note on tbe signs. JOHN L. MYBES. 

Noes on s Cvare-Mycenaan Inscription from Enkomi. By Sir 


roTsnsno noM sksohi wm 
nfsoamroK. (1 scau.) 


rja.2. oerv o»wim«>**ow(»*rnTO) 

vmou strKOWi. Mods ty Bif XrfAwr 
SMn4 /rent o pAotojrojA. 


Fio. 3. TSB osarmO'eioKs cojaPAOSD 
wns'UVSAA CLMt B.' TOc ' *«poW 
< ^ ( 8 ) a«id 'doviUceet \ (?) on 

eottwAon 04 Aftnoon 
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pbotogT&pb with the sid of * strong )ena hss ensbled me to eupply the oopy (Pig- 2) 
with sufficient confidence. As ususlly tho case with the Cypro»Myccn*esn eigne, Noe. 1» 
2. 3, 4 correspond, es shown in Pig. 3, with eigne of the Unesr Claes B of ^oseoe. It ie 
interesting further to obeerve that they are all found in what appears to be a unitary 
the same script, depesidont on this, prevalent in hfainland Oreeee (Tiryns, Mycen*, Thebea, 
Orchomenos) in the ‘ Late Minoan HI * or the ‘ Mycanican ’ era euoceeding the fall of the Kn»ian 
Palace, The two final wgni on the right eerroepond with well.known Minoan ayrabols of a religioM 
character, the ‘ impaled triangle * and the ' double axe/ I have ventured to assume that In^e 
graffito the lower stroke of the ‘ double aae ’ waa omitted. The work is all very hasty. The 
oruoiform eign at the beginning of line 2 is the most usual torminal of male namoa on the Knuasian 
tableta of Clsse B—many with ^ man ’ sign appended. It ie probably the end of a name-^p. 

AUTHUB J. EVANS. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

The Felk'Tales and fteiiefs of DIaeket tiland. Kerry. Summary o/ a CommunicMion presmkd by 

K. Jackson, 9 January, 1934, . , u * j 

The Blaskets are a group of small and remote ielande off the coast of N.W. Keny, inhabited QQ 
by the deaoendante of mwnlandere who unmigrated during tho groat Pamine, now 22 bou^ fc U 
bolds; they are 100 per cent, Oaelie-speaking, and the Great Blsaket ia the laat stronghold of the 

language in W. Kerry. , ^ ^ *l ir 

Localized tradittons arc those connected with local sajnta, particularly St. Brendan the Voyager, 
with the Ofloiamc cycle, and with the Spanish Armada and the Cromwellian wars. 

The songs and poems, which are very popular, ace mostly of the 17tti-l8th century Muna^ 
School in the Munster dialect, and of their later folk-imitatore. Extempore vewe-oomposition died 
out within living memory. j < • • 

Ghosts and ghoet-storiee are not common, and there is a tendency to confuse ghosts 
Behef in the sidAe folk, the Itpreahaun, and the pika horse. A couple of supernatural Hags asaoma^ 
with an old fort (the Ditn) on the island. Characteristic belief that seals are human beings under 

enchantment and capable of speaking. , . • i 

Tradition and folk tale ie the property of the «eanchaidU (' ahanachy ’) who is the profesm^al 
entertaineff and stoiy.teller. He loams the tales, etc., otaUy from an eeUbllshed seancAjhd^, needs 
a prodigious memory, and may have a very large repertoire. The youngest on the Island w ow 
sixty and tho tradition will die with the next generation; hence the necessity of coUecting all ma^al 

before too Ute. Their stories are common to many parte of Qaelic.spoaking Ireland; the' Intern ation^ 

Folk-Tales ' brought and disseminated in the Middle Agee by memhants, beggar* and pareta. Of 
these ‘Animal Stories’ are rare, ‘ Wonder-TaJes' and ‘ Humorous Tales’ are common and often 
very good, e.ff., the Throe Pieces of Advice (A-T 910B*), Cinderella (A-T 610A). the Magic Helper and 
the Perseus story (A-T 300), the Taming of the Shrew (A-T 901), the Rich Peasant and ^e Poor 
Peasant (A-T 1535), eto. Hero-Tales of tho Oasianic cyolethe tale of' the King of the World and 
tho Battle of Vsntry,* and the tale ' How Diannlad got the Love-Spot.’ Local tales, oxpUimng ^ace- 
names so., how the SorrowfuU Cliff got its nsme; or sxpJsining traditions, s.g., who were the 
of tho Mn, Talos about Piers Forritw, the lllh century nobleman, 

up into a kind of sags, with many scattered verses attributed to him, KENNETH JACKSON, 


REVIEWS. 


Thm amA-XoM • Life and Custome, By JoAh vitality of ita language and Uxo influeore it w liM on 


29 


Mr, 8o^ ri^Uy points out Ihnt tbs Ajna«Xoaa 
ara one of tb* most iotsntilag of ths South 
Ainoaa tribes, not only on aoeouat of its long history 
M a mors or Ism unitod trfbs, but also bseaus* of tbs 


A short siimmary of tribs,! history'^ui far m wo oaa 
reooretruot io.-togstbsr with dstslle of csrtain aspsots 
of ths sodal organinatioa, such as ths Itgal syitom, 
seonomio instituUona and war. aoms of th» important 


• Ths refsmooM are to tbs oumbMS of Aams and Thompson’s • fAs TypH oj lAs Foik^ToU.' Hslsinki. lOM. 
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dreiunobien, burlaJ, tad tACMlral 
MtorLflocw tnd t mitctlitntoai eolltetion o: ouit«cM« 
omuM. tnd ohtrmt. Th« hook ii ovidenUy iaMndsd 
primanly to intorett tho fltMrtl publlo, tad inoro 
p^oiiltrly. tho South Afriotn pubbo* in tbt jnhertnt 
p^bilitiot of tht Airiiitn rtco. For thii rttion ont 
lotlt ehreutfhout » otrttia Mndtae? to ItNM tht 
tuBiltrittot Wwtm XoM outtomt tnd tooitl ormist. 
doD anil thoM of Buropttn tnd othtr raott eonag 
otrttia tUM of tKtir hitterr. Tbut wo et» t pioturt 
of tribal orttniuUcn moo. tt It vtrt. through Europotn 
tvw. tnd dMvibo<l with tht uat of Burepotn Wrma 
tnd oooowM. To that ttetloo of tbt gtntrt^ 
pubUo wMoh fUlI oonddtn «n Afrietn u t * mvom 
tbit It probtbly taluUi? tnd ■timulthnc. But tht 
•thnologiit, wfta hit ortviac for tstot dtfliubon toild 
tbt woTtM of Mf&j.ioiistiM UttratuM about Afnoa. 
awt aaturally tdnit to toot ditappointamt tad 
a food dttl of mnthtntion at the wholttalt tpplieahon 
of woh etmi M tbt' fiootob olaa/ * «*,' ‘ orimiMi wd 
‘ oivil oedM,' tto., without a fulltr dtteripbon of thtir 
THittning 

To tht tathrepologiti tbt-moot valuable part of th# 
book it probably Um ohaptor on ancttirtd lacridott 
azneag th# Bantu. In ipite of Ito many, tad lomttvmM 
ftr*fotoh»d oootparitoat with Jawith raugioa, thia ttetton 
it a dtSfiito addition to our knowltdge. Tharo it tome 
tnitTMting; matccUli too, on tbo mocodort lor op«uag 
a legal oourt among tho Ama^2Lota» togetbar with 
probably tbe foUeat tooount we havt ytt on the hlonipa 
ouitocot of tbett Bouth'Baattra Btota. The book at 
a whole givet tbo toint idtt of ibt oonitant procew of 
•putting tad tobdiviaioa into iribet, tvib*tribet and 
1 ^^ Qjiitt which » to charaeteriitio of t h ot e paople. 

Ur. 6oga*i book auft be weleontd at endenoe that 
Lovedait CoUtgt. with ite valqpe oppca^aitm for 
reataroh among tho South Airiotn paoplM, it beooro^ 
bUto to the value and poaribilititt of real tociologioai 
etndy among tht viJlagta of Bantu Africa at the ptetent 
day. *- 

Japan. By O. B. Santom. Crunl flWeetvof $«rtet. 

JdtMO ty Pr«fi9$or C. <?. SeMpmon, P.etS- 

30 Pfic» 3(k. 

** * The gtntrel editor and the author art to b» ooo* 

C ulactd on a really aatMaetory thort hiatorr of 
cnltuie. of which the flmi pari it probebly m 
good a tummary tt f an be expaotad, m tbt prteent itate 
of Jtpantte prehktorioal ttuditt, of tbt tarly hittory 
of tht pMolt. Theoiwtioal • agtt' havt been l^rtowed 
ra^>maM by Japtnme aautfopol^ from tho tar. 
minology of tht Buroptan pionetn. Tne author bewayt 
an oeottio^ apatm of ooubt about thtte wholeaalt 
trenaferaaeet, tt whan bt nout that, following dimotly 
on tho to eaUtd 'KaoUtliio' aben.moundt, ecat tht 
tepuioliml mouBcU of a ocnUntntal iroa.uaing euiturt, 
and wondan whathar tomathing did not inlarvent 
betwMQ Ihlt Stoat Age and tn advanood Iron 
8c might (uturo arehn^gitu wondar if tbare had Man 
ta iatarveoing dovelopatntal tgt batweto ftadt nom a 
pratcit-day iihing siUaga end thee# from iwenlMth* 
Wtury Yokoharaa l Hit orltioal ttwa. hewaver, 
to tl^ wlxan ht aootjrtt tba eumni vlair that 
Shinto, the ‘ Way * of tba go^, dtvaloptd from a orudt 
Dative polylheiai. Tht very ntme beam tba haU m^ 
of advaneed Cwotral Aaiaa tbaoaopbical Uiouht. 
Further on. too, be Momt unaware of tha reeulW of Ur. 
Uoatku lihida't itudlm oa tbe Buddhiim of the Kara 
Period (&«a an examination of Sutra US8. la tbt 
ShMin) when he itaM that Buddhist autrai dtSxet 
were mere maglo reoitalt to tbt Jtpaaate. Thoee 
etudiee give t new and lemarkablt picture of a Japaa 


eamettly tbforbiak Buddbiat philcwpby and pmetit^ 
Zen at t much tarlier data than waa toapeeced. On the 
other hand, in axohaage for the lageodaiy fignre of 
Jixnrau Tenno. who hat too often found lua way into 
eariout hiateriee of Japan. Mr. Santom givee ut Fmuku, 
the bittorieal J^eee Medea, ahoeen queen by her 
neeplo beoauee of her ' magic.* who welded them mte a 
StaU. and waa hurled in tbe third etntury a.o. in a 
ohambored mound. Tht next tovareign, »©, wat 
female, a girl of 15. When a male pretender aroae 
thm wat revolt, and when they^t their queen, order 
" waa rMtorad.** Tbit ia&ewinJwpanoeehiatory: metri* 
aroliy and a linking up of mtgatdhio culture with it, 
in Han timet But again tho author, teeing with hit 
toO'Weetom eyee, ip^ of the early religion aa on* 
'• tutored pantheiam," backward beoaute anlhropomor* 
pluam wat nadeveloped. aod beoauM there waa no elw 
dietinetion between life and death or body and nine, 
no dedaibe Idea of aa immortal, taparato eeul; and, oa 
tbia aooouQt, ht findt it laoking in epaeolatlvt, philoeo- 
phio eltmtnte I Wo get. however, aa adaurablt eoeovmt 
of actual fihiotd obeervaaoea, and an acute appieoiation 
of tbtir ooncern with phyaielcgieal and nethatio ponty, 
end of the influence on Japanoee character that hat boea 
exereited by tho tbaenet of a problem of evil or a tortor. 
ing taote of tin. Thto volmne weU fulflle the purpoee 
Profemor Selignen bad in view in projeeiing tbe ten^ 
tnd no etudent of human culture oea aaord to be 
without it. There hu been t4X> much ignoreooe of what 
Northern and Eeateremoet Asia were thinking and demg 
when the We«t wta going to tcheol in the culture of die 
Near Eatt. V. C. C- COLtvM. 

Labarun al’Adun Hausawa da Zantatukansu. 

Accounts and Conversations describing certain 
X 1 Customs of tha Hausas, By F. W. Taylor and 

A. O. (7. Wtih. WuH a Fortweri fry Hen»y 
Bo^owr P.R.S., CvffOor qf tM Pitt' Pwort Afateum. 
Oxford; l/nieerriSy PfM. a*» + 558 pp. Prieo 
4^ «. iL*mj> ctott ai*ton /©r tAe WoU AJnoon 
marhtt, 2 a. 2 d.f 

Tbit book eonaitta of Haute texta (written by nativet), 
with the English tranalatloa oa tbe oppotite page. Ibe 
(exta deal with auoh ■ubjeett m bira, marriage, and 
burial cuatome, the Korea Sobool. futa.end ftriavalt, 
aaoiifloe. inoludine alto aooounu of egrioultural and 

. ___ /•knnino 



belong to diflbtent diftriote (Zaria, Abu^a, end Eano), 
but their oontributiou are all expraaeed in the standard 
Kano dialect, aed oorreeted by the tditon lato the 
rtoognised oSeial orthography. Each tho wxaUm 
was rsUy eonvertant with the custome of his own locality, 
but, as Uemie. Taylor and Wtbb have been oarefljl to 
point out, *' any given aooount muet not bo regarded 
^ as entirely true of any dletrioi other than the partieu* 
M larooostatodin tbetableof ooneents.*' Sotoeofthe 
contributors have conveyed their information In the 
fora of dialogues, thua giving greater scept for a variety 
of familiar idioms, thers is a racy frtsbnesa about tbtee 
ooaversations which is apparent sven through the 
medium of tbe EogUsb venMn. Of suob, we have * A 
‘ Harriege Caee' {i^ieh did not end to tbe satisfbotion of 
aU parties), * A Case of Theft,’ and, inter oIm, a dialogue 
between a Hallam and a pagan {arru) about saonfloee, 
from wbioh we lean some eurious details. It appears 
shat, in tbe ritual slaughter of any animal, * you should 
*' sot stay your band uaiU it is quito dead. '* If the opemtor 
slops and goes on sgsln, ** tbe ntost becomes unclean 
•• sndisto be throws away. The psgaos take it away and 
** do vbat they like with it.” A oanwl—which is only 
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o£r«r«d in the iMt mort, if no 1 «m valu*ble iMridM ij 
obt4io4bl> muit no« b*v« its throat autv aa ia dona for 
01*0, ahaap, or goata. but ia auiek. A ravorMi of tbia 
rula» io oltnar um, raadan tho flaah uoUt for aaennoe. 

Attantloa may fUrthar ba direoUd to tba following 
poiota : the axeaUant diagrama (pp. 94, Qfi) ahowmg tha 
tiaa of day and tha houra of prayar; tha tablo or rala. 
tleMbin.torma (pp. SO, 61}, ana tha taoUoa baadad 
“ DlAranb Namaa aed thair Maaninga “ <pp. S6 at aa?.}. 
Seaia of thaaa ara dativad from tha day of tha vaak on 
which tha child waa bom (Tan'rou, Talatu, Laraba, cM.) 
from othar oireumatanoaa; a child who livaa whan 


plural lufflx, though on thia point graatar claamaai « 
rlafirahla. The abaeoea of a gramrear naturally randarc 
it laaa aaay to make uaa of this work. Mr. Migaoo 
mantions an unpubliahad grammar ihown him by the 
Aznariean miaoionary at Kamahuya. la it too mwb to 
hopa that thia alao nay ica tha light} A. 


W, 


or .. 

all hta or her prcdocaaaora havt died ia namad I>ogara, 

' Truat' The youngaat of a family Swahili Adinda 
mfmho, aocMtlmaa alao oallad iiftvandc) haa the naiM 
Auta, which frcquantlyoMun In folk.lora. OoacaoonJy, 
in ococluaico. agraawitb Dr. Halfour'a hopa. ''that tha 
" praaaoi voluma may hava a acriM of auecaaaon upm 
" aamilar linaa." * 

A Llmba*En|II»h Dictionary. Bv HafV CUtrkt, 
fmtewn (5wfTo L*on *); (ToMTfimani Fraar, q fk 
19». too pp. Pfiea Sa. aat. 

The Limba paopla ara found in tba interior of the 
Sierra Leona ^toctoraCa, occupylag. with thoir a«gh* 
bourc tba Suau, tha area betwaan tbo L^Ula Scaielaa and 
Qroat Scarcin rivaic. It ia iocludod by Prof. WMter* 
raaca among tha ' Klaiccnaprachca' and by the lata 
Uaurieo D^foaaa in bia ' Oroapo fidnigalO'guinfaii.' 
Hr. N. W. Thomaa (Harr. 1919) thought it should ba 
elamad aa Saoii'BaDtu. but the late Sir Harry Jobnaton 
waa unable to accept this view, " Thara are acareejy 
taj affinitias in the noun.roota, In the numerala. 

" pronouns or carb-roota with the Bantu family, or 
" with 5ami.Bas.tu languages, aave in the caaee where 
'' there baa boea borrowing or istoRhange from Tamne." 

('Comparative Study.’ 2, 2iS.) Some i^et^tion 
abwt the tribe is to oe found is Ur. Higeod a A View 
cf Sierra Leone ' (1926), but not much about the las* 
goaga. ascent a list of tha numerals from 1 to 10, which 
diSer conii^rably from those given by Mrs. Clarke. 
This is probably due to diflerenc dialceta being used— 
Hr*. Clarke has drawn ohMly on the Blriwa and wroko. 
The language appears to poa w ae a rpeclce of concord, 
a^cctivea and numarala varying their prufis according 
to the noun which govama them. As tha Dieticmary 
Moma to have baan oomplatad fn 1922 (it may be the 
' typed vocabulary' aJiown to Ur. Migaod In 1994 by 
the^v. F. H. Birch), it was impcaaibla to uka advan. 
tace of the crtJiogtap^ tu«eetad by tha InlawattM^ 
Amoaa Institute, but. apart from tlui» tha aj^bola 
adopted do not seem altogether eatiafaotory. For the 
velar nasal. Lepciua'i A is used, but this eyetom Is Mt 
otban^ adbwed to. the poet^alvaclar fricative being 
ezprei^ by *, end not, as with Lepaiua. bv J. Tt>* 
eowd lupreeented by which ' lias no EngliA equlva* 

* lent' and ' eounda something like ogb. though not to 
' distinct a g sound,' may be what is new known m 

* imploaive b.' The affricate t/ (Lwius’e il) le reom* 
lastM by «. pronounced 'as oh in ebam. and this 
sound ie Mid to ba intarchaageable with a t iiavmg 

* a Bsothered eeusdwhich U written f. Poeaibly wliat 
is meant ia tbe ' paiatal ploeivc.’ fomerly written e by 
the Intamatlonaf Phonetic Aeeociation. now (y. But 
one oaanot attempt to form tn opinion on thasa points 
till tba language haa bean analysed by a competent 

^^’SSS^'a Bantu lengoa^ Limba poeeewee d^ite 
artiolee and forme tha j^urd of acme nauna by euffixea. 

othaia follow the Bantu rule and ehtnm the 
nreax. In the Dietiooary every noun is followed by ita 
Sf^ptupriate aKfele and by wKat la. preauiuably, the 
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La Trepanation Cranlenna ches IM Ndeilthloues at 
ehex let Prlmitlfs Modernaa. Bjt BmU»Ou*urd. 

Farw. 1980. 126 pp.. 13 pistes. Fries 80/cenes. 

Several aepeota of the practice of trepanation 
among nrehistoria and modem primitive pMplM aro of 
iBtareat to the anthropologiet. and the subject ie one 
which haa been dealt with principally by French workam 
owing t« the abundance ^ afracted akulle found m the 
Naouthlc altca of their oeuntry. Its surgical “P^ 
offer* eeveral problama whleli have net yet been nnaliy 
solved; ita purpose, If it wa* pot puiuly Ibara^Uo m 
iotaat, ie matter for dlKwion. and to some Inqulmr* 
tba quaabica of tbe geographical distribution of »wh • 
walMefisad custom will ba of pariicular interaat. This 
iiuotisa ia mainly ooucemad wiwi the eurg^ of ttepaoa* 
lion under primttivA conditions, and ita other faetura* of 
anthropolopctl ai^ldoanco are treated iM a more 
ounory way. It is shown that a maorcecoplc OKamina. 
twn o? tlio apeoimens can ho aupplamanted with advan. 

W histolofieal and radlogmpbie ovldcnco to ravM 
whether the operation waa made during life or poamu' 
mouely and to give au aetiraate of tbe time sujvivwl 

after ithad taken place. It ie concluded thsA trepanadon 

was always primarily a medical operation deeigned to 
oure convulsive dieaaeed states and jscaaibly rneDtal 
disordan as wall; tbe aseonatlon with teligioua rlMa was 
secondary and not emantiaf. Haaling without aappi^. 
tioo was almoat mvariable, and this auggeate that 
Kaolithic surgeons may have poaaa aa a d some knowledge 
of eotiseptio methods. Their eubjaeu would appear to 
have bad a disregard of pain, if not an Immumty from 
iofactioc, which civilised people have loet, thoo^ W « 
again suggeatod that tha operatoiu may also have 
poeeaeead some knowledge of annatbatice. In all parte 
of the world trepanation ia eeld to have bean mtncM 
In guiaral to brachycaphalic raoae. A laW MtaolM 
bo ue cover of this book beara tha date 26 vamner 1127. 
but tha moat recant paper In the bibliography appeared 
in 1930. which ia given on the titlc.page. It waa r»t 
Roeived for review until the preeent year. Q. M. U. 


L’Adrar Ahnec. Contribution i I'dcude areh<elo« 
floue d'un district Saherlen. Per Th^odort qj 
Voned, Deriswr it St^tnett. AeriMnl au ^4 
ifusrien i^ational d' Hittcin IfeUvnilt. 

Fol, XIX tf Tnvau* «f Mimtirt* <U t‘T%tlUul 
ltoU> Pcrit JnMUut 4 'StHnci 09 i». 191 rua PafiU 
m, 1988. 196 j»,. 8 piout, 103 

8 moot. FVonoa tt Cetenfar, 87 Jr. 60; 66 Jr. 26 

Dr, Honed has made a careful aiaminatwri. net undei 
ths eaeiast oondltiona. of aa area ia the Ceutr^ 
viruially untouebad from a seiaoUffo point of viaw. Tha 
Adrar Ahnot had only once bean oroased bv a Eumpean 
—by Uing. In 1626, oo hit to Timbuktu; he Msrr 
ntumed. and hli paper* were lost. Dr. Heaod medaetly 
withholds tha detail of bis expedition, being nvm 
eonoemad with hi* reealu, whieh are extreraely oradit* 
able, oonsidoring that they were acoomplie^ “ ecus lac 
" enbcce d'ua miharlate ^ 2* elasee. dans dae eondiUena 
“ naUriellee eioguKorbmant primitivae," aM w^b no 
oUw instruBMiits than a thermonctor and a Psi^no 
compaae. Tbe objaou surveyed fall Into four categoriaa : 
grav«« and monuments of varioui kinds: rock carvmgs 
tjid naintinga: stona implemente: potiery, Tba last- 
DAiM&tbe auiber thinka. bee not hitherto attracted the 
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fkttantion it AfmtvH, thougi; eortmi© »» 

extr*ordijt»rilf iburwlant. «vm in pl^c#* which 
difficult to imoino hovo ovcf been inhitnMil. 

*' MM cffroyoblPincnt (Ifocniquci aunt pwfou lilUMlo* 

“ merit <le ^UbrSe c^mmiquoa.’' Only A ihort 

rhkptcr ol nine pmea, however, ja devoted to 
■object. Tl)e inoat common kirul of tumulua (bvfna) 
•a unially olrouiar or^ aI, enmetiinnA MCtoigul*f. 
woctod on a caniwil diember oonUmio^ tho 
too, elwoyo, In preileUmic buriele, m • conlMetod 
peeKion (ra^}. The curlona form of fuMrijy menu* 
ment koovn t eh^ueJM is well illuMTAtod on p. SK end 
mere or Um orr«cent or home^ehM ihApea eoneUrunliuM 
on ep. Stono etrcle* occur ndt infrequently m 

thto erne, but them ere no mefelithoi only etendmg 
■tocue of emell liie. . . , . 

But the meet mletMlmg pert of the work ie thet 
deeding with the roelt.drnwinM> mther engrevuiM, 
for tbeee ere much more muneroue then the wintiOM. 
Thoflgurei ere uMellyiBciiaed, though sorae ere peaked, 
like eome of the roek*cervinge executed by the South 
Africen BuiHmen, TboM gernwroc 4 tnii p^n$iiU ere 
Mid by eomo to be Neolithle—but the queetion of reletive 

S O brietlee with difflcultiee end le given u^ by Dr. 

onod es ioeeJuble. He contente himwU with dietm* 
guieJupg two etreto; * ' pre-oemeljne * (ponibly Heo* 
litbic) in which we And elephecU, gireffoe, oxen, oetriohee, 
humeo Aguree emwd with bowe end (T) throwng- 
knlvee: noitW cemele aorhorva, end e' Hbyco-berbbre 
with ceroel^ horeee. men ermed with epoer, ronad 
shield e nd evord, end meeriptiona in tos Tianegh 
script. Some of theee lest ere rmrodaced oa pp. 130-199. 
Three hundred end seventy^sht of theee roeh-e«i7>nM 
end dnwiagi ere dgised in this voluiae, with ednuxe^ 
clMjncM. in black end white. But one is entitled to 
complain of the order in wluch they eppev end which 
followe no disoovomble principlse. mekiu It axtoemely 
difficult to ein4 any perticulnr aumber, ^us, on p. 72. 
whi^ sbawB eoxne very intereedng elephente, the niun- 
bare ma ee followe: M. 1C3, Idi, 202. 22. fiL, 21. 11$. 
20 1 end it is a work of time and petienoe to turn up any 
figure referred to in the text. It woold. moreover, have 
h^p a boon to the reader If e ga&eTmJmepefKorth-Wcet 
Africa oouJd have been included; the tiiree lerge*soale 
mepe at the e nd have nothing but the Imee of latitude 
andlongrtude to relate them to anything familiar. 

A. nSRNDB. 

De Boomstamkene In Indonetle. Dr. C. NooMtoom. 
Xeiden. J. Brdf. 1932. 11 X 7^. 240pp. 

Dr, Hoetoboom g^vee a general eoeount of the 
making of a dugout and a detailed deeoriptlon of 
the dugouto of ell tlU main legloee of Indoaeeie. There 
are very numerous illustratrons, some of whioh are 
dmwtnge. many are photographs of oeaoes at various 
plecee. but more are of models of eaaoee in different 
mueeums. These )est are deubtiose appreximatelr 
aoeurete repreesnutions of tbs actual craft. A table is 
given of diagrena of the varieue aetbods of the ettooh* 
wnt of Che Seat to the outoigger booms, and there is a 
raap of their dkuibutlon, but to this it is not alweye 
easy to dieoriadnate the details of the illustrative 
diagrams. Thw is s most useful memoir of the very 
vaned oaaoes of an intorMting atos, It m gratifying to 
And bow ireausetly Ur. J. Homell is Quoted. 

^ A. 0, HADDON. 

Omaha Secret Societies. By B. F. Fortviu. 
Oettmbia l/nfes r sfly Cenenfrufions W AnfAropo- 
Utoy. FehAS XJV. 1992. 199 pp. 

study of coring socie < ' * ae end related 
isstitutlons among a Southern Siouea Plains tribe is 
based on a freeb analyals in the light of a field study 
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recently uadectekon of the material eollsctod many years 
ago by the plonocra m this field. The breskdown of 
native institutions and the poverty of the peapls ma de it 
poMlble to obtain information where the earlW worhere 
were refused or deoelved. 

Ur. Portune's main intoreeU are tba payohologioa] 
attitudee aaaociated with both theory and praetiee of 
society rituals and toreery. As this was largely MI* 
lectod in the earlier stadte of Plains fiooletiM it is of 
KMSt value to have, even from the ethoologloal ruins, 
a oaroful study among a people wolidmown for the 
elaboration of their ritual. Mr. Fortune insist* that 
althougli eonoreto fornw bsvo deeayed and White man* 
neie and beliefs have invaded Omaha life the essential 
eore of magloal belief has proved resistant both of 
deetruotion and of fualcn with new ocneepts. 

Hie psyehologlHl epprosoh has eivabled him to 
establisA e point of great importsAoe. naatoly. a funds, 
menu] olesvsge between theory end praetios In the 
mode of sntoy to the sooieUea. In theory entry is ob* 
tsined by an individual vision—bduced by fasting and 
vigil^r the supemetural patron of the given society 
who thereby jastructs the novice. In faet. the novloa 
obuhiB lus Iraowlsdge and an eoeount of the vineo. 
whiob be henceforth treats end reoords as hla own. from 
another person, neerly always e does relative, who 
thereby yields bis power. Such transfer la. of eoune. 
not u Atly made and genersJly takes plaos between an 
eldtfly father s«d his sen. In oonsequenee. msmbetahip 
of eecnt eoeietise is passed on from generation to genara. 
tion In a eloeed group of famUjea with occaaicnU Uesafera 
to sona.m.law. Since it is sincerely believed that one 
who yields up bia meobenhlp end fatowledM must 
shortly sicken and die there is definite patnoidal character 
in the importunabion of e member by his eon. The 
existofice of this mstfaod of entrance is admittod by 
members and non.mambei*. but it is regarded as a pw 
offer, Tha actual uxuveesaUty of this mode of sn^ 
is not realised. Hr. PorUme meixitains that neither 
this, nor the slslght-ol-hand character of the m i racl e, 
tricks performed, are reelited by mernben. far leea by 
the public, as disingenuous or hypoentieal. The ever* 
prosont possibility of real vlnon and the belief in a 
magloal Kcompeniraeot of the aimple trick effectively 
block any rational analysis. 

The supernatural vision has long been recognised as a 
charactcfutio and prominent pattern in the Plains area. 
Ite distribution sad saUent features have been eaeh^ 
to eome detoU. and the qnssiion of actoal eource of the 
relatively fixed patom eaid to be acquired in vision 
baa been eonaideted. but the definite foreuiletion of the 
fioticnal ehareotor of the visiOB rteeli has not bean to 
expUcitly preeentod befora. Oondltione are edmittedly 
more wtreme among the Omaha than among sonto 
othsr Plains tribes where transfer of viaioti la openly 
admitted. Moreover, tiie actually hamditory character 
of membemhip of the secret curing eocleUes co^wda 
to the dominanoe of the family to prieeily and ohiefiy 
oAoee. whioh nominally pertain to oertain siba or 
patrilinoal clans. 

Hr. Fortune is obviously alive to the need for preciee 
terminology and for earwul explanation of the actual 
slgniAeanee of terms. The expoeition la in eonsequenoe 
repetitive, even tortuous, at some points, but ths 
psyoholcgicnl velum ere given a mvid quality by v«. 
tetim aecounto of statemsnts and aoxiuesKma often made 
under conditions of greet eootioual stress. 

Sinoe discuMion and Uhiatretien of both major and 
minor qusstions recur in many different parte of tbs 
work an index wes needed, and eoyons who usm this 
stu^ et all seriously will have to make one for himseU. 
Altbcu^ 8M«t Amerlean ethnographers have at last 
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•Mtl«d dowa oomfortftbly to th» torrv# oUn Md aib (or 
iDfttihlinesI *od patriliaMd «(OgMfiouf divialoqa, Ur. 
Fortuaa Hm mod fit tc r*intiadu«e (he term g<M. One 
iDuai aJeo regret the uneven phMtetie Mmmlehty. 
While preeuBuMy lubdued eeo&di are in&e4U«U by e 
•mnU Tetter above the lae, no icdioatlon ie given of 
other valuee. le the intordentol * th * luid or eonant in 
Omaha, or doee the eymbol etand for both I While the 
eociotoilet may aeoeee no reejvooeibiKty for greet 

B onetle preeielon he aliould give the audlle reader vhat 
Ip he can. C. 1>. FOKDB. 

Rememberlflf. A Siudy In Experlmerxal and Social 
Piyehology. fiy y. C. M.A,, a- 

Cam^Hdat FtveMoMcai Library. Vombrida*. At 
UMvtrtUf Pr»M. )M2. Hi pp, PHu \t4. 

Proteeeor Oertlett’e book ia ee eturuilating m any of 
lie illuatrioua predeeeeeom in the C'emMd^ Ptyciu- 
logical Library. To anyone at ell aoquaintod with the 
vaat and tedioue Utereture on memory rertong upon 
the ihelvea of pevohologloal laboretoriee. tbie ought to 
be a aufllelene inaueoiBent to read the b^k. 

But iU merita ere evident, it bohovee ua to 
enter our demunere at the euta^. Pirvtly then. 
Profeeeer BartletVe arguamt eufTere, at timee eertouely. 
from ita looee ooaetruetien. The lioke between the 
three parte UUo which the book naturally (alia eeem to 
be rather tenuous, perh^ bacenea 'Profaaaor Bartlett 
TTiaVjj only Ihaitod uae of hie elaborate ezperimoital 
material To the eubeequeatt theorotioal etatementa. 
Secondly, the argument loec* ecgenoy throuh ita 
inrularity. Profeeeor Bartlett ia probably justified in 
diemieiing the claasioel experimenta of tne Wundiian 
epoeh widiout caamnsctioa; but bit view* would have 
etrengthened in eome placee end perbapa altered in 
othare if be bed given fuller eonald^tion to recent 
experiment^ wo^ both here and on the Continent. 
A^ve ail, bia oompiete neglect of payeb^enalytioal and 
pay^epethologiaal literature le aupriaing in view 
of hia upon the afleetive cemditiona of 

remembering. 

In the firat part of the book, a nivnber of ingenieoa 
and often entartalniog eiperimanta are reported, from 
which a wealth of interea^g facta and ieterpretatioos 
emerge. The point of the exptfimenia ia to demonetrata 
that rememlx^g ia an ada^ive fuacUon of the aetive 
peraonality; that it ia oonatruotive activity genetically 
related to perceiving and thbtkiiig. and not mae« 
automatio lep^uetira; and that it la eeaentially 
determined by the afleotjve factor* of intereet. eentlment. 
etc. 

This doee not. however, in the reviewers opinion, 
dkp^ fl tha problem ef memory aa a property of 
Uvutg organiama, dlatlnci (if it la) from nehavieural 
ptoperUaa, aucb aa ag., emotion. 

The theory developed la the eeeonJ part muet be 
needed aa an origittal and plausible hypothec. 
Profeeeop BartleU poeuilat^ the esbteciee of organked 
* eohemata ’ ef experienoe which are aetively reaponaible 
for remembering. The function ef oonaaiowMee ie to 
enable the organism * to turn round upoo ita ecbemata' 
md to ueo ibatt flexiUy. Brofeaaor BartleU’e exp^* 
ueote do not, however, auAoe to eeubliab this intriguing 
theory. In not a few pointa of detail, be eeema to beg 
the qucetlon by Introauelng ouch conoepte aa aetive 
** tendency,'* ‘'^apedalieed curioaity/* and ee forth. 

The third pert will be of greatest interest to aathxo* 
polo^efie. iWeeeor Bartlett explores a new line of 
approach to peyabolcgy. It ia a pity that hia 

eihnobgicai esampM are eo trivial. Tbe juvot of hia 
theory w that every cultural group exhibita aoroethiag 
analogous to temperamant ta the individual, which be 


oaks " preferred perolatant tendenciee." Theee detsrmlnu 
the ctiitural reacticna of the group to new material as 
well as tbe intoreata of the membere^henee both the 
matter and manner of mnambering. The queetiori 
arises whether this ia anything more than an Alternative 
Cermlnclogy for what ethnologiat* have been aceuatomod 
to deeeriM aa culture traTta and complexaa; and 
whetliar the ' pembtenro ' of the ' tendaaciee* oannot 
better be imoeietood in terma of thrir funatlonal 
depe^nee on faceora Ilka social organiaation and 
aeonemb and legal atruoture. In ao far as the oonoept 
seems to imply a fwychologtoal prinelpis active In group 
orgaaiaatlon and euliuml behavleitr. It remains to bo 
established by field work. Thb aeeden ia certainly 
worthy of a oleee reading. It abounds In fertile 
ocneeptlena, reference to which b impoMihle here. 

M, yORTEfl. 

Pagan Survivals In Mohammadan Civilisation. By 
Bdward K’eMemorob. London: Maemtiivi >0 
Co.. 1013. vin * XWpp. Price fb. «d. jQ 

As might be oxpaeted, the material for thb book 
b largely taken from the author’s works oo tforocoo, 
aince theee are, and wlU most liksly remain, the beet 
colleetion of material existing. For the same reeaon. 
Mohammedaiuem outride Morocco receives oompara- 
tcvely slight treatment. Starting, then, frem thcae facta 
of wKich he has an uorivalled uowledga. Dr. Waeter. 
marck prceosda to aift them for trace* of pre.Xelairuc 
belief AM practiee. Since thcae are fairly numaroua, 
«.KU short treatiee a great deal ot matter both 

interesting and tniatwortby. 

The chapters deal with subjects already familiar to 
hia readers, vie., • Tbe Jinn.’ • lire Evil Eye,' • The 
* Corse,'' HoUneaa ' (two ehapters. one on its prevalence, 
the other on its manifsetations and senaitlveius). and 
finally ‘ Berber and Roman Survivab in Ritual.' Is 
must not be euppeaed, however, that no one who baa 
nad * Marriage Ceremoiue* * and ’ Ritual and Belief * 
need trouble nimeelf with this work. Dr. Waetermarck 
b too fertile a writer to waste paper copying out hb 
own books, and even when the fa^ are alr^dy w«U 
Imown, new light b ahed on them by (hia dinereot 
arrangement. 

Bo far as the reviewer can Judge, the perelbb stdduced 
bom what we know of pre>li!amie eonditioni are 
acourate and juat. and tbe picture which may be drawn 
from the Indicationa given b eoTTcet as far as it goea; 
that it la not complM no one koowe better than the 
author. Ths*e remarks aie not Invalidated by the email 
eorreotione and additions which, because the book b in 
general so good, I proceed to make In that portion of it 
which touches my own field. 

The eitationa from claaainsi and poat>«lsaair4l authors 
are cometlroea from antiquated adltions, where never 
and better onsa are eariTy available. In moat eeeea 
thb matter* very little j but on p. 17i (note 9) 1 have 
net been able to trees anywhere among (he genuine 
worla of St. Chiyeostccn the uitereatiag paiasge quoted, 
aa hia. from a Latin version of the sixteenth eantury. 
On the same page, to prove the exbtence ot a midsummer 
firn festival in Roman Africa, he quotes PulgenUus, 
' Uythol..' i. 11 i but the identity of tne Pulgontius who 
wrote thb curtoua work with the fifth.oeatury African 
Bishop Fulgentiua b, to say the leeat of It, doubtful. 
On p> 43, M cites at eeoona hand, and from a roodem 
work, tbe etateineni that the Ro&ana aaid soee (ibt done 
aa a preeaution against the Bvil 5ye. 1 can 
think of DOthmg of the kind in any Latin author, and 
fuggmt that it! b merely a Latin varrioa of eoma modem 
Qrsek formula cl the type of vAei tri tdn* eer, and 
tbeuke. Onp.73, note 1 ,tutrellgfoaigiutoa* blading’ 
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(»( tho ^rKl, Itnwa\*or «r»ll it fiU tho Moroceftn jitniMa, 
ii oontnuliciwl hy numwi»u« jxoooi of Romaa ovidonaa. 
On p. *3, til© oi^kianr© of Amobiui ioJvwaus cmUt. i, Iv, 
JMffonwhoul) ia lo* •Atisf*ot«ry than It might 
0 for I ] k© tying of ras« U> mc wl treat In Libya. * 1 utaa, 
he NavM. ’ witcn I «*m n nwan, vainly to wonliip . . .* awl 
inatnul «»r i tintinuing aimiklv ' idi'lt' or ' inanimate 
’ thinn.* ]io goiM rm. hkn tlio vnrbute rhaterioiao ho it. 
U> giio a liat ••i all inniutar of pagan eult*obJaobt, 
inolwling 'ribbona an (Wn'raph olil trare.* Oa p> SS. 
it might bo nntinvl that tha gmat ©aint who oontinuaUy 
hoUlt hia Iiniul * like an umbrella' over tho head of (ha 
aulun I" i|uit« alaaaioalj Athana, in Solon, ^ helot hora 
over Athonai and. on the no<t page (</. P> 139) that tn 
trantfor baroAo by apitting into (ho mouth of the perton 
to be bcnaftud it axaetty parallel to tlie irtory of Olaukea 
the eon ot Minoe*. Peiyidoa unwillingly had Uught 
him eevr'Craft: 'and when he waa eeilinc away, ho 

* bade Olaukoe epic into hit mouth, whJuh OInukoe <11<1, 

* aod forgot hie divioailea.* On p. 100, note 1» the 

C iMagee quot^ from Herodotoe do not prove (bat the 
ibyane worehlppeH the eea.' the hktorian eayt they 
wciabipped Poeeidon, who, ee be wae well awere 
(rf, vif, ISO, 0) wea aaoro than timply a eea^god. On 
p )13, it thould be pointed out that the belief in the 
virtdo of odd numbm wae very wide-epread in late 
antiquity eepecially, being a Pytbagoreea t^t. 
Another thing which eotmde Pythagorean IJ the oojec* 
Hon (p- ISO) to a eoboolbor eicting on a com meaeure. 
That je almttt identical with a Pythegorsan tabu (*e« 
F. Boehm, ‘do ayxnboUa Pyth.*, Berurv I BOB, p. 3S). 
and it eeemi very likely that the reaeon ie the same In 
both caaea, vis., the holineee of (he com. On p. 118, 
the treatieo on eeveos attributed to Hippokratea is not 
really bis; on p. 144 occurs the only mispriot I have 
noted <’liae' for ‘have' in the laA line but one); 
on p. IBS, Bujlud hue a good deal m oonuDOn with an 
lonfen pharma/coa : finally, on p. 168 ,1 gravely doubt 
it the inoidence of the (aetival oalled bunoan has 
anything to do with the old Korean New Year in. March, 
meoially if it reajly is to be enlalned by Bonufn annum. 
Uareh 1 ceased to be tbe oSfeial New Year's Day in 
128 B.C., -and Jdauietacia did net aficle^ become a 
provinoe (»U a.n. 40. H. J. ROSS. 

De Alba tonga a ftema, Ac, By 0- 8vpi. Turin; 

FVoisifi Socca, 1BS4. B' X 9'. ai+ JM pp- 
39 Brice 10 lire (paper). 

The veteran Sicilian anthropolo^t whose first 

C blished work on the Ligurian reoe utee from 1889 
re cent«au« the line m teacbiag he hee followed 
oaintemiptedly aince tben. and his vigour and Insistenoe 
are unabated. . . . 

Tbua Alba I^onga, in whoee neighbourhood we nnd 
■ueh names as tho Alban bills, tne Alban lake, and 
above all Albula (the old name for the Tiber), was 
a city of the SienloXiguhani. Some historiane roalee 
out t5iat the liguri and the Siouli were different racae: 
(bey are, however, identical, as the author hee elsewhere 

^ ^e namea of AJbium Intereelium. Alba DoAtla (on 
the western lUvieraJ, tbe Alps tbemselvea, and beyond 
these (he nainee of tbe Albieosee and Alba Augusta, 
all In Llnhan temtory, show (he sanie origin as Alba 
and Albwa. 

The population of Italy and Sicily from whieb the 
Koman ^Uisaticn was destined to rise and to which 
Boine owes it* fonndation, was therefore Sioulo* 
Ligurian, a branob of tbe great Mediterranean bob* 
Aryan etook. Tba author has a renerk to make on 


^ Frag. 8, 4 Diehl. 
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tho Wild (able of Rome being founded by Indo«Oermanio 
invaders of Italy: he has still more to eay about ^ 

' Indo-Buropean or worac etill tndo*Oermanie narooeis * 
of thoee who refue© to accept t)M noo>Aryan Mediter- 
ranoon raeo and language as ths ort^ of the Sieulo. 
Ligurian. Riruscaa and other races and Isnguagee. 

The Umbrians and Sabmsa are Sinulo •Ligurians : (he 
Fltnwcans aro Polasgiani from AaA Minor ami therefore 
also e branch of tho Mediterranean stcok and oouMns 
of the Liguri. SimiU. OmbHel; speaking a language 
' related to (hat of (he Liguri and Sisuli bat perhapa 
' with ineelelited forms ao that it should bs considerM 
' (0 bo (llvergent.* 

The Pelasgu eoiitomporaries of the Liguri and Sleuu. 
oame to tlie slieres of Italy but did net penetrate further 
inland; the eltlee and buildings in ItaW attributed to 
tbe Pelasfi aro really duo to (h© SiuuJi, tbe cultured 
race whi^i gave the lend ite original plaoemamee. 
ffamnlun. Apulia. Campania. Luoania and Bruttii^ 
awre all ' Ligurian ami ^loulan from their origin, with 
' Bioulan name* for their towns and (ribas or with 
namM of mounUina. lakes and rivers that are also 
Sioulan.' In Sicily Iteelf 'one ceonot diatinniih 
between Sioa&ian and Sloulari ternto^ beoause Doth 
of these people, as well es (he Liguri, were branohee 
of the same stock and also because in tbs suppossd 
(arntory of the Slcanl we And names (has ocov also 
in Liguria.' Numsrous Bamee that occur in Siedy— 
Hylas. Alabon. Motye, Kybla, Gala and otbers-'«re 
Siculan. The name Qsla, meaning ies. is aicutan but 
also Oeoan. and the Osoana were of Steulan raoe. 

When the Siooli migrated to tbe territ^ which 
afterwards Latium. they were divided into 

numerous tribee under various leaders, hence tbo 
Hemiei. Volsci. AumocI and also the Latin! who settled 
above the shon* of the Alban and Arloian lakes. 

Here the autlm hae a footnote with which all will 
agrea, daploringtberecentdaetrueiionoftbelakeof Netni. 

The legend of the eeoaped slave who acted as priest 
at Neati. on which Prase? has 'oocopoeed bis '‘Golden 
' Bough" in which he attributes great value to (bis 
' legend ee though it were genuine,’ is, tbe author 
ooQjeotuias, only a remlnisccno© of a very a noien t 
Sieulan ouatoco. 

In oonolosion. the neolithic peoples who occupied 
Italy were branchee of the great Mediterranean etcek. 
the liguri in the Noreb and the SicuU to tbe South of the 
Apennines. The were SiouU. ' froro Alba Longa 

' to Rorae,' and Bom* maintained its 'primitive Sioulan 
' eonititution of * eity*atat4' throu^ut iU hiitory 
and kept up many Sioulan ourtoms—the Fratree 
Arvalee, oartw invocatioM. tha Di Tutelaree, tbe luner 
year. Veeta and the Penates all ooooe under the beading 
of ' Rxamplee of Sioulan inheritanoe In Reman meres.' 

The book has no map and (be' Index' is ojly o (aMe 
of oontenu. It is nioely printed. J. A. 8PRAMOBR. 

Tha AbyssI nian at H eme. By London : 

riUsWdon Press. 1998. iHpp- Prfee ?s. «d. 
AQ This is a destfiptlon. translated bterally from 
colloquial Arahano, of the mannere aad euitoma 
of (he Cairisiian A^iniaa. A large paK of it oooaitte of 
the duties and funoUons of tha pneate. for these people 
ere apperently prieet<ndden to as extraordinary degree. 

Soma point* worth noting aro—both eexea are 
oiroumolsed; great impotianoe is attached to tbe neok* 
cord, whiob uust always be worn by both sexes. The 
bones of a d ead man are eometimee transported to 
e holy site, and arc then replaced in tb» ongmal grave 
by the bloi^ and entrails of a sbeop (p. 68). 

There is a trace of (he oouvsde la the rule whioh 
forUds e mnn who*s wife bas borne a child to approach 
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cfanwh do«r. LiJt* th« pMMMpr oi * t«p««wonT), 
h« if ritually usolaan (p. 79). 

The inoeet lam are remarkable. A relationahip which 
ie a bar tc marriajie ia eet up by edcptien, aponAcrehip, 
eonfeaeorahip> bndeamanahip, and the eemmea partaking 
of a ritual meal (pp. 10 . lU). 

The author telu uf that he haa bewdleriaed the book, 
which ia both Inainieiive and readable. IVAOLAM. 

The Bantu Tribea of South Africa r ^ei. //. S«o. 
rien ///. TAe tivU'Chuatta TribH ; III, ■ i 

Tkt Swihtm Bt40tSo. Su A. M~ IJiictoji-Onnin. dl 
PnnMd at Ml OasnbrUiM VniotrtUy Pftu. 19)3. 

Mr. Duggan*Cronma phetograpM of South Afrlean 
nativee era oow eo well Vnewn to ar^thropclogurU that 
4 detailed account of the praeeat publication ia qoita 
unnioaiiary. It ie tufQeieot to ai^ that tlue volome 
fiA«T» with Baautoland and iU peejsoo, and fully main. 
t«ina the etandarde eet by lu predeoaeeora. It containa 
twenty.aix beautiful platoa. illuatrailng mainly the 
country, the phyaioal typea. coctumea. and huta. The 
reviewer hae no orituiam to make, and merely wkhea to 
eapreee hie deep appreoiation. The volume doea not 
contain a compete aurvey of thla interoeting country 
and ite inhabitants, an^ a greet aervioe would bw 
rendered to South Africa bm to anthropology if 
Ur. Duggaa*Cronia ooald be enablod to continue the 
excellent woi^ which ha haa done in altompting to 
buJd a photographio record of much acientiAe and 
ariiatie valoe « the South African oulturee. 

The volume abo contaisA a uaeful nine page biblio* 
graphy Dr. I. Sohapera, and a abort, but clear and 
valuable, introduetion of eome twelve pagee by Prefeeaor 
O. P. Leatrade. A. U. 8. 


The ftellgiout ar>d Cownic Beliefs of Central 
Polyneeia. By S. W. Witiiom*on. 2 vole, j 
R<^al Svo. Caahridge Vnivereity Prre e, 1933. 

Li theee two velumee WiUiameon punuee hie 
ctudiee in connection with the peoplae of PolyrMia. 
That ho ia able to produce euch a mnee of material 
dealing with hie aubject is a proof not only of hia paina* 
taking work In reeearcb. but aleo of tbo unauapected 
amount of roaterial available for bie purpoee. Hia 
^aet raneea from EasM< Island to Ontong Java in 
l^orthom Helaneeia. and from the Fdlice lalancia almoet 
to Fiji. New Zealand and Hawaii are excluded i though 
when an island like Pato in tho l^ew KebrklM. with ite 
preponderant Melanesian oultuxe, ia included, one 
rather wondere et the uxcluaion of the other two lalanda 
with aU the waaltU of niatorfal available for the oorre* 
latien of their culture, in the inatten coneidered, with 
that of Central Polynoaia. 


[Nos. 40-4S 

The method followed by Williamecn in the prerent 
book ia to tako a aubject. c.?., the creation inytha m hiu 
area, and to tabulate what has been recorded of it in 
the various islands dealt aifth. Riummg comments are 
made on the matter quoteil, an<l a mure or less lengthy 
eet o( obrervstione is added at the conolmdon of a given 
chapter, wit); prelimioary remarka atao at the fifanini. 
The greater part of both voluipre w taken un with the 
eechatologicel question of the diipouition w the Kul 
after death, along with ohservatlcna on Po ami 
Haustikt, two of the legmlary hoirvee of the dead of the 
Folyneaian peoplea. The eky, stm. mouh. and stara, 
earthouekse and volraueee, and the ideas MH con. 
cerning them, the euul. both diwing and alter Itfe. 
certain death euatniM with th^r bearing oi; the nuratiaii 
of Che eeul. ell tbsee have their place In the list ui thlnre 
eonaidcred. There ia excellent material for studenta in 
all thw. a;id antJiropology ia under a lasting debt to tbr 
author fer the immenso trouble be Has taken in collecting 
and tabuleling bia material. 

But Williamson doee not esem to have any inwanl 
qusetlenings as to tho relative vaJuoe of tlw Avidenco 
provided hie varioiu authoritire; he does not 
dif fer entiate between his eourcee of information; arul 
Mcmingly to him Pornander, ag., ia of equel value with 
£Uis. Tregoar's 'Maori Comparative Dicliunary.' 
which (so far as ita Maori words are concerned) ir 
founded almost wholly on Williams'' Maori Dietionary,' 
is treated as if it wore Tregear'n own original com- 
pdaUon. and is drawn on for Maori words and their 
moa ning without any reference to ita source. Othem 
have dealt similarly with Tregsar in the past; thus 
giving him a place }sr above his value as an authority, 
whether oa uun^ Maori or things Polynesian. It ia 
Burely high time for New. 2 eaJand to set about 
wi^jfin g a * Polynesian Comparative Dicitona^,' ualng 
tho 'Maori Dictionary' ee a taking-o9 grouna for tbo 
teak. 

Tho final chapter of WlUiamren’e book ia devoted 
to his theory t^t tbe earliest rel^n in Polynesia 
was a * kbui.Voloano' cult. This theory waa 
luggeeted to him by rertam remarke of TUvere in ibe 
' Hutory of MeltcMian 8oeiety.* Maui is oemsidered by 
WiUiarrwon to have been tbe first *004' of Central 
Polynesia; then came such 'gods ‘ as lane, Bongo, and 
Atea; and finally Tangaroa. He predicates a mixture of 
cultiirre. AU^ ea obtains in MelanMia, with tbe con* 
■equmt lack of clarity about such iciass as the horns or 
horaea of the dead, and ^ diepoeition of the soul after 
death. He erema to have made good his * Maui.Volcano * 
theory, and the one>time firmly hald opialon about the 
unilv of PoIvnsaiaA culture is likely to reoeivo another 
Sw. ^ WALIEK IVEWfi. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chietagong : SuperetUlens. 

fita,—Having to spend a few daya in the .. 
Chjtt^ong Civil Hoapital I waseurenaod to hear 4^) 
what a lai^ jwoporitoa of the cssusuticn admitted 
were dun to the vtoleeoe of gangs of rUcoits, mostly 
Mehomadani and supposed to M the deeoenriants ef 
tiu Chitiegong piretee, who mam tbe district. 

On Kevsniber S3, 1933, a body of police surprised 
a gang of about 40 in the act ef reobiiu a houee, 
bringing three of them to the monuary and eleven more 
to Jp) on November 24. 

The ttortusry being near tbe hoa^tel and eeveral 
patieoto rooeot viclims of such gangs, this ceused quite 
a tittle stir of talking. What Intarreted ma partMularly 
was to Isam that it is customary for deceits la this 
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district to spread a shroud, stolen fren a oorpse, over 
the roof of a bouse, to prevent eleepem waking. Socoe 
of my Informanw said that any part of a oorpse would 
de equally well and one even Auggeetod that » daad 
laeka! had the same effBct. .... . 

This auperstitien eeaoe to be a variant ef the Hand 
' of Glory' referred Co in the ' lagoldsby Legends.' As 
far as m? memory gesa the English precileo wee to eut 
the hsni frem a ^bbet«uTae and. after making it 
into a sort of tomb with reeln, to set it in the house to 
be robbed, lighting tbe five Anger tips to the spell 
“ Sleep all who sleep, wake all who wake. 

Be as the dead for the dead man's sake. 

£. 0. SHBDBBABE. 
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ErvDC: Rock OrawInfC. _ . , 

HiR—I hRv* bson inoch mtoreotod f* »ock 
north of KhRrtotam. m the» ii haWn^ 
evifi6ii« that th« Aroba who mhobitod (or 
wavallod through) tb* rfiawot south of Khartoum uaad 
to oroo* th» Nit® at a ford o®*r th» Shahluka goi^- 
TW® traa dono to avoid tho fltaa whioh attackad and 
kiJIod thoir aoimal*. I aunf««t that oany of ^ 
rock drawing rapraMAt aiumata by the arW 

Rnd not naoiartly tocatad at th® plw whm tho 
drawinai rnM at that tima. Th# and 

tha aSfhant » ho fovuid in tho Khe? 

on th© Rlvar Rahad (wharujo aoina of Araba 

ortMod to eh© iv®it«m banka) aa lato u 1^0, 

Tboro la a Horoitio rook pamUng south of Khartoum, 
bet it ia ©otifoly difTcmot In oharactoc lo tha earn®! and 

*^7*ain^!iSd to think that th® oamol and giraff® 
drawina do not dat® prior to th® Chnttian ora. w tho 
daU dSd by Dr. Raianar for th© oama) italuatu foorvd 

“^oreok Orawinp at Adila 

mining aiu naar H^a, warn da^W by Mr. 

frtda^* Sudan Not®© and Raoorti, 

SZ M). and ©ompri©® ono of an b«t uith 

ahab ©iim andeabtn. ThoioatJ®b®lGaUi^Maroltlo 
and ar® Uluitfatad In th© aun© journal, ^r® ar© no 
<lfawin» of oam®lf. Thor® wapa thm ibtd® aa^ «ha 
NU© ^oh w®T® In u*® bv A«b© imul »ho <lg®loj^ 
of ©taam naTigalien anJ tha budding of ^ Aawan 
%a. Thay Vara ©ItuaUd at 
Aswan and Dm, wh©p© th® fem©® of Muhamad AU Paaha 
SSwEad tho M®meluk©a, who war® try^ to ^pa 
vast: ia tho Shaiduka Qorg®, naar JaW Qftt. whar© 
w©r© ooll©®t®d from nonad AraU wM or©jt*d 

to th© w®©tj and ®t Du©tD, oo th® Vi?hU® Nila, wh^ 
aa aaoiant road from Abyaatoia to Kowlofan and Darfur 
All 4a©* ford® hav# b®« ©f gr©at 
KTOt^o iaporWnoo in Sudan 

©ndaat roroalai naar Koatamnah and J©bN 0^. 
At nraaant tb® data of tha Inttoduotion of th® dom^* 
i\£lSSal iSo t«Titoiy waatof thaNilai. oon^v.mlal, 
and althouoh it i© po©Al® that th® Arab ©uiiliaM of 

Sniby««r?a©art®S hi© arou®* and 

disMtan to hla arpadiUon©. th©p® m ao andanoa at 

fzt^l » » “^HUB B, ROBINSON. 

•rid©«friea. HoroaHe and Albania. . 

At*—.T hA v®rv ine®r«atin©r aoUa o! au*' Baaiuea 

45 ®J5 ■»». ^ >«)• 

Uave I think, on© thing toor© to b® Mud. lo® 
tfuoulant p®t*on who divowad hi© wif® for ^r*i^ 
2d £n«3*d th® brid®.prifl® back inay hav® bm 
auiM out of tune with modora ©aatunant m AlWia; 
EkI ©ED tiot iO aur© that in ©arJiar day© ha wo^doot 
have had tho law on hi© aid©. At ^t, I 
HoBWoo Of©®k would hav© ©omi Iu® pomt, *v«n jih®did 
not admire hi© oonduot: tumimm «u© ©umtM 

Tha long corwapoadane® on Afrcan tod© pn» (or 
wbatavur Wnn k uawi to danota tha pOTant 
eh® iwospwstiv® huibaad; I hold no brief to any pai^- 
S^^wSd) ©eama at all •vaata to hav© om point 
SSr^aeJ, namely, that th® wife b aot teugW m any 
SSi aen®; aod £u. a© Captain H. T. Stenehaa^t 
«), brid®.pnca w,;‘tb© mrona whiah 
“*bI5©tb®l^flliaaooofthoohildroo ol thei^on. 
IB otbar word©, tha legal father ol a wo^ a ^dmo a 
ha iAu>, batot® thai* «rth, ba® paW wbat 
b® raarded m oomponaahon m •dvanw to baf.fyndy 

joiJSSror oAar ffwp) ^ **'***“ ■ 


HAN [February, lfl34. 

I do not r®ro©rob®t to bav® ©ean it remarked that thb 
va© th® of th® Horoari© I«S*« wh®n it .™aan» 

bride-price (P«f«®a5P Mym© b of ooum q^to r^ in 
©ayiog that it ©ometime* doe® not). Yet ^ ©eema fp 
follow from a very interesting peaaag® of th® xvi, 
17S «w. In thb, th® eapeama of the MyrmdoM are 
Hated, and two of them war® ohOdran of god©. On© of 
thee® MenMthio®, wa© the tfon of Speroheio© the min. 

fed river, whom Peleua' daughter, Polyk^ Ow f^, 
" bor© to unwearied Speroheio*, a wom b®d ^ with 
" a god' but in nem® ah® ba» him to Boro© th® ©on of 
^'Parlor®©, who cam© a. wooing openly, bnngM bride- 
' * prioa past oountmg.’ ’ Ueneswiio®, then, would ©®®m to 
h®^ baan bom after hb mother wm marriwl t« ^ro©. 
Th© other wa© Budoro®, eon of Herme® and Polym^. 
But wh®n Eilaithyia of the pain© of labour brought 
“him forth into tfi® light and h® b^ald th® auaa 
beam©. Eob«k)©© the aughty. ©on of Aktor, l®d her to 
" hb house, whan h® had paid a very great brtd* pri^5 
but the child old Phyla© (Polymel©'© f»th©r) 

E©r® th® ohild wa® bom b®for® th® payment of the 
bride .pric®, and ©o did not count m hk ion of tu© 
motb^a mortal huaband. No one thought any tb* 
urora® of Polyireb for baviag had ao exalted a iov©?, and 
oortainly tb© baby wa© farlrom “ i ^byb* 

*' mad© iniieh Of him, a® though h® had b®©n hb own »r, 

B« J. ROSBi 

Th© WaSokli©. « « „ ^ 

In Max, 1&3*, SJ, Profea©or T. 0 Hodaon 
oonwlbute© a note on •namo.glvipg “nong a 
Korth-Nysean peop!© whom h© Utle© VaSoWb. 
Tb# hTpend© p®o^ of N©rth©m Kyualaud and tlMir 
oouaifi© a«ro*© th© wrdar in 0outh©m Tangaa^ka, th© 
Ni/ahvurg. hav® om®«ntional forms of grseting on® 
anUhsr aeoording to tke® of day, PM*w^ ©ee^ttion 
of tbs ttomsnt and ©o on. 0ns ot ths^ greetings b 
' C/««le /' to on® who is up and about th® day • wort 
jji dbtioetion to ' Upbeaik r to on© not wt beyond 
th© early aoroing lounging aUge, WtnmU I to ^ 
av^im 3 r*f>m MmAWhaT® ©bs. 


(B® eariy Bunu»a •• 

obviou®)v having arrived from eonwwb©!® els©, 

• UvomM/' to oo© wbo has b©©o at torn© p*®®® « 
work, and so OP. Other Moptos s®4»d ^ 

unusual praobo® and eelaeted * C/soM® / ’ a«, ampamatiy, 
th® iao#Mrw3Usntly beard form, to provJ^aW-paa®. 
Thus both in Nyasaland and m 

Tanganyika l^lory ar® “ 

Fadle^ by otb®r Afrioan© and as Th» S®^. ^ 
‘SoKbs' by Europeans. What pTof«®*or Ho^ 
dasoribaa ought to b® Ibted m ifpeai^.Nyolsjfuso 

• «7b.. cm. S,w. •^o^^orNO. 

W. E. Roth, Catalegu© of Publication© (4f. Kav 1999, 

17 Th©*®dHor b Indebted to Dr. B. Bouftarjea to tha 
foUoi^ addition* » th® a^y® . 

1909 ‘ Catob-cradl® in Bntbh OuiSna, ff©MO« Sww 
« d^oe. No®. 4-0, Park. 

1910. ' eomo TeohiwlMioal Not®# from th® POomroon 
' DbWet, Britiah Oubna, Part O,’ J .B.dvoL il,, 

uff. •(The Same), Part HI,’ i«d, voL XLI, 

loff-MThe Sam®), Part IV,' ibid., vol. XLII, 

K . 629-640. . ,A .. . 

‘An Inquiry into the Aaumam and Poik-lora 
' of the Qoiana Indian©/ fiOth dan. R*p. Bur. Am4r. 
Btto. for l«0fi-9, R). 103-S86. 

1916-7 ' An lotrodnotory Study of th® Arte, Crana 
< and Customs of tb© Oubma Indian©/ Bw. Amor. 
BMmI. Report 89, pp. 96-790. 


“bto* *J»i> awra^“ Lain«», Hb Majerty's Printer©, Ee« Harding St.. London. B.OA 
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Ch«»« in Bgrnv, Ni|«rla. By C. K. 

In 192& 1 obtftinad for the Britieh Museum a ohew set from Bomu Province, Nigeria J II 
(PI. C- 1). The game ie Imown to the Kanuri m TaatearandU an obvious corruption of tO 
the Axabio term $ha(ranj. It ie said to have been a court game at the old Bomu capital of Birni 
Ngaer Gomo. The pieces are named and arranged ae foUowe 


1 

Kaigamma 

Fer 

Bintu 

Chiroma 

Mai 

Bintu 

Fer 

Kaigamma 

3 

Gollo 

Gollo 

Gollo 

Gollo 

Gollo 

Gollo 

OoUo 

GoUo 

3 









4 









5 









6 









7 

GoUo 

Gollo 

Gollo 

Gollo 

Gollo 

Gollo 

Gollo 

QoUo 

a 

Kaigamma 

For 

Bintu 

Chiroma 

Mai 

Bintu 

For 

Kaigamma 


suaaAM or rna oiiMSOAnt w rtita c. 
m general or ccinmender*in*ohier. Per •* heree. • court o/nriele. 

■ heir apparent. Mm wea the title of the tnelent kinge of Bomu. 


Captain Lloyd Canon and I vitneseod a game boing played at hUiduguri. The moves were the 
same as our own. 

In one roapect the game differs from cure, for it was permissible, apparently, to try to distract 
BD opponent by keeping up a patter of convenation or interjections euob as “ kue*bus.kue.kiis.*' 

Tbe pieoee are of wood, black and white. The Mai is identical with tbe Chiroma, except tliat 
it bas a small piece of white cloth attached, to distinguish it. Tho choaeboard is of soft leather, with 
squares in red and natural oolour, smd serves as a wrapping to contain the pieces when not in use. 

C. K. MEEK. 
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Melan«$ia. With Plate C. 2. Coombe i Braunholtz. 

Swne* frem Mott, Banks Island*, Malanaslt. By FUyrmu E. CoomU and ff.J. ^unholiz. 
lA The objeotB illustrated in Platt C, S wore given to Mias Ploreoce £. Coombe about twenty 
48 veare ago by an old chief in the Island of Mota of the Banka Group. Now Hebridea, 

CoomU- atatta that they were hallevod, by him, topoaaeaa varioue magioal propertied, wbicb 
he Jolt, M a Christian, he ought no longer to use, In Ida own words, they did net icem to fit the 
Paitli ” Of their origin ho knew nothing; thoy had been picke<l up aa being unusual in shape, and 
therefore eoepoctod of being fbE of mana.'* Apparently no tradition of their original uao remained. 

In the following account of these objects I give flret (a) a abort deechption of their appearance and 
probable original function, and secondly (6) tho native s veraicn of their magioal uee, for which I am 

indebted to Uisa Coombe, • j 

Fio. 1. (4) Subrootangular piece of cltm-sheli, mudi weathered and patinattd 
brown. Length, 6J in. Section roughly triangular-* . ,, .u « . 

Probably originally an adze-head, similar to one from Ontong-Java (Liuemua) in the British 

Muaoum. 

(6) Known aa porafna ^ " pig's tongue, ** Before going out W bargain for piga, a man 

licks tho tip of the shoU, his tongue thereby acquiring aueh pewuaove power that the owner cannot 

refuse hia offer. . . , ^ i - ^ 

Fio 2 (a) Mottled grey soapetone object resembling a flih-hook. Circular in section, 

(6} Known aa magic hook.” Uied to counteract a malevolent chann. A 

man «inounoea that he haa bound another by a charm (preTenting him from obtaining rn^y 
or piee for tvM) and to prevent ite diaoovery and deetruction has thrown it into the sea Wito 
this hook, however, the man ataoding on the shore stretebee out hia hand and draws out the 

invisible power, rendering the charm harmleas- ,.v - 

Pxo 3. (a) Disc of dark hard stone with central bioonical perforation, evidently made ^th a stone 
drill 5 rectangular in section. This waa probably origmally the fly-wheel of a pump-drilL 

lb) Used to procure money for purchaaing tank in the euge. A man would hang it c^de 
hia sleej^g mat, and a* suggestion would travel to some relative or friend that he should bring 

hhn a firift of money. , . 

The fact that the pump-diill was used to bore the shell discs used as money may explain the 
association of ideas in this ease;* but it ia‘©quaUy probable that the ehape of thU at one, wh ich 

resembles a aheUdieo in an enlarged form, suggested Uie magical idea. 

Fjq. 4. (4) Polished black pebble, oval in section, with the undereurftce ground flat. W////////////m 
Resembles a burnishing stone for pottery, or a small grinder. 

(6) finaures a^ catch of flying-fish. Tbe ^her dangles it over the edge of his canoe 
abiainff to the fish in the eea to come and join this, their brother. 

PiQ.* (4) Bioonical eling-atone of dark grey heavy stone, resembUng hamaUtt. Circular in 

Among the most valued property in tho Banks Islands is tberawe, ahermaphn^te pig, 
not easy M acquire. If a man could succeed in tying thU stone unobserved to tho leg oi a raw, 
the owner would thereby be influoneed to oonssnt to part with it. 

Fio. fi. (a) Grinding stone (1) of dark grey basalt. Roughly homkph^^ with flat 
undet-eupfcoe and two very shallow paraUel grooves encircUng the baeal edge- 

(W Known as qtnsnam *» lower (growmgl end of yam. To ensuw a plentiful 
yam crop, this is buried at the first planting in the same hole with a piece of real yam, and laflue^ 

tbe wh^e garden. . 

Fw. 7. (a) Dark brown heavy stone (hsmatitt I), with natural facets, re«mbling a nut 

cod. Roughly pentagonal In section. No sign of human work. 

{b) Curiously shaped stone, known as A) Son “ the money woman. A man 

• If M, it is olMT eluit tbe originel funetioa of tbk 
trtUsot «u teoogmeed. 



1 Tbe diegrwue eoeompenying Tigs, i, S and 7 
repreeeat epptoxuustt treoavecee eeo^ai e( »><e objeoU. 
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whing to get money for ^uqi rank, puts this stone in his bag with hlfl etrings of money 
in tho morning, and on measuring them in the evening he finds they have inoreMed. 

Except in the ease of X'igs. 4 and 7, the magioa] fjnotion of these etones eeoma obviously 
to Lave been euggeitod either by their shape or use. H. J. BRAUN HOLTZ. 

Tfte Asymmetry of the Occipital Region of the Brain tnd Skull. By Pr<(fe4»or IV. B. Lt Qro* CUtrk, 

D.Sc., F.R.0.8. Btad at th^ discussion reported btlcw. Man, 1034, S5. 

The characteristlo asymmetry of the human brain, aasociated with ssymmetry of the C A 
intradural venous £nusss and of the skull, was discussed many years ago by Professor Elliot uU 
Smith. His observations on the greater projection of the left occipital pole of the cerebral bemi* 
sphere and its relation to the deviation to the right aide of the eupehcr longitudinal sinus at the 
T^cular HtropMU have been confirmed by all other anatomists who have concerned themaelvca 
with this matter, and the elaborate and skilful moasurcments of Dr. Wagner on the dimensions of 
the intracranial cavity io a large number of skulls have served once again to oorroborate them. The 
significance of the ssymmetry, however, stiU remains obscure. 

Several years ago, while I wsa in Borneo (1920-1323), I directed my attention to this problem. 
My etudiee are far from complete, but since it is improbable that I shall havo time in the near future 
to puisuo them further, I wish to submit the observations that I have made in the hope that they 
may provide a ba^ for det^ed reeearoh by others whom thoy may interest. 

In the occipital region of the elnill and brain there are at least three distinct types of asymmetry 
which may vary independently of one another and which are almost certainly related to quite 
different factors. 

Pint of all, the whole calvarium may be affected by a general skew asymmetry. This I found 
to be quite obtrusive in the brachycepbalic Chmese male population of Saraw^. Since tb^e people 
commonly keep their heads chean.sbaven, it is an easy matter to observe their cranial contour In the 

norma verticalis in the living subject. Out of LI 6 observations, 
52 (or 45 per cent.) ahowed a skew asymmetry to one side or the 
other. This type of asymmetry is repreeented disgrammatioally 
in Pig. 1, in which it is seen that one frontal eminsDce and tbe 
opposite ocoipitsl eminence project in advance of their fellows 
of the opposite «de, while tbe transverse level of the external 
ears deviates in a correeponding direction, one bdng slightly 
in advance of tbe other. I have surmised the possibility that 
this skew asymmetry may represent a peraistence ^the moulding 
of the festal bead whioh is brought about by tbe pressure exerted 
on it during the last stage* of pregnancy and during parturition. 
It may be objected that this moulding is too transitory to 
produce such a lasting result. But 1 would point out that 
in some of the races of mankind whioh practioe artificial 
deformation of the head, very pronounced and permanent 
distortion may bo produced by remarkably little pressure applied 
to the infant's haad during the first few months of life (s.g., the 
Milanaus of Sarawak^). The skew asymmetry of the bead may 
vary independently of tbe asymmetry of the dural sinuaea and 
the occipital lobe of the brain. 

Secondly, there is the asymmetry of the venoue sinusei at the Torcuiar Henphili. Commonly, 
in man, the superior longitudinal sinus turns to the right either completely or in greater part to 
continue on as the right transverse sinus, while the straight emus empties into tho left transverse 
sinus. The reverse asymmetry may, however, occur, or, In acme oasoe, the superior longitudinal 
sinus dividee approximately eviudy to empty into both transverse ainusea. Tbe Torculor asymmetry 



Fto. 1. SIA08AM aaranaMTiKo nw 

COMMON TTVS OV SKSW ASTWCSTaV 
esSM JM TSa MOMCA VKJITTQAUI 0? TUB 
CMlNSaS RSAS. 


* J, sod A. S. LawreoM, Jffum Slw/s Bronah Spe< Ke. 90. 1311. p. 49. 
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in ^ chtncienttit feature of JiofM tapitns, but it ia by no mean* confined W modern men. It ie 
^ «ich ancient forme m end Sinanthropus. It »e 

bT^bSired, though not lo obti^eively. in the anthropoid epee. In e go^Ie, * 

ondocreniel cavity wei publiehed by mo in the Journal oj ® 

euwrior lonaitudinnl elnue divided nnoquelly, die gwetcr pert tcrmlneUng m the ngbt teeniveree 
sinM The Straight einue, howver. opened in tho mid-Une at the *«««”»• 

Mvmmetrv in the goriUe wee eaeooietod with e greeter projeoUon beckwerde of the left oodj^l 
ISTTii uwally the oa« in men, In the Old World monkeya {CsrcapaKsctdas) the m Oio 

rJ^u^ uiuelly aymmetri^dly diapoaed. but not elweya, I bare o^ed e if««ua 
eQd^e*y«SS monkey in which tho euperior longitodinel ainua divided elightly uneve^, reAar 
mwe of it peeaing ti the right aide. In both theae caaea the atfeight alnua opened into the 

of the venoua alnuiea et the T^lari^ (I 

dirootlv to any local factor, auoh ee meohemoal preaaure on theae ve^a. In the fii« pUoe, 

the reverse eaymmetry may occur in aaaociaUon with a normal aaymmetry of the team, or met 
SecondlT^^* aaymrnotry becomea eetabliahed extraordinarily early m the devekyment of the 
hman^bryo—at tho^ mm. etago>, that ia to say, long before the oort^al areaa of tlw «»bral 
hemiiphere l^to undergo differentiation, and before there la any 

brain M a wlX In the mode of development of the normal aaymmetiy (m which tho ionptudmal 
eSS^ deviates to the right) from a diff^ plexus of vdna at the dte of Tor^, a re^l^ la 
shown to the analagoua ebangee which cocur at the root of the 

cardinal Toin U switched over to the right anterior cardinal vein by the devdopment of the left 
iruiommate, ao that the venous blood from the head and neck and upper ertremitiee may be returned 

^ *^t^*'^^S^i)^de^Stratcd that venous asymmctiy in the h^ is ^ no means c^ed 
to the oociteW^cm. There is a small foramen at the base of the skull—the Foramen Feaoht— 
whi^ is in^mst^but, when present, transmits an emissary vein from the cav^ons emus aw^ 
the skull. Out of 16 skulls which I examined in which the foramen wm pf^t, it was lajgw o^e 
right Bide (in association with the normal asymmetry of 

There ie another vein in the head in which the same type of asymmetiy is preeent-^e frontal v^ 
This vessel may easUy be studied by the casual observer, for it oourses down subcutaneously on tbe 
behead on eitoer side of the mid-Une. and stands out very conspi^o.^ ^ jigcrous «e««. 
Out te 19 individuals in which I have noted the relative ones of the two frontal veins, the right 

'"^ThTit U ^^bk thltX^flsymmetry of the sinusM at the Toiwlar 

expression of ^^al asymmetry affecting the venoue system as a w^ 

r^on. Why tMs a^ymmeUy should be so pronounced in man as compared with lower mammals is 

* “ Tte toS?typ«'^S^i^metry in ths occipital region Is that which affeott the occipital lotete 

the brain. Elliot Smith has recorded that normally the arw ^ato {w vuuo sensory 

cortex has a greater lateral extension on the Ua occipitU pole, and that this Is associated with 

r^ur^rom^oe of the left pole and a tondency for the development of a mw t^toal wd more 

tflSifa^e lunatus on thia Sdo. I found that this asymmetry u very st^cing in the braiw of 

oSese and Dyaks, for In theee raws tbe tuleus IwMus on the left side is often remarlmbly 

and ooecculatod, approximating to the wmian condition. This feature hss been dealt ynth m 

a LiSed fashion my friend Profoasor Shellsbear of 

The normal asymme^ of the occipital cortex is usually a^oiat^ 

the superior lo^todinal sinas, and this suggesU that tho emus u diverted W 

of tbe^ure^ tho more prominent left occipital pole. But t^e is no coostant «lat^ betw^ 

the sinus asymmetry and t he asymmetry of the striate area. 1 have in my notes records of two 

* G, Z. Str«t«r : Xmer. Journ. Anat., Vol, 18. 1816* 
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nght<hMded CbioMO in which tho r^^creo atriaM a^yraznotry wm aasociatad witli tba normal suius 
symmetry, and of a European in which the rererso smua Mymmotry (most of aiiporior 
longitudinal ilnua paaaing into the left traneversa Binua) vaa aocempa^ed hy a normal striate 
asymmetry, Nor is the aWate asymmetry neoeaeariJy coasted with the skew asymmetry of the 
■hull, for they also may vary iudepecdently. 

Lastly we oome to the question of the rolation between asymmetry of the ooolpita] region of the 
skull and brain, sod right, and ]eft.handedne88. It has been suggested that the normal sinus and 
striate asymmetry is associated with right.haDdodcesa, and tho reverse type of asymmetry with IciV 
liandedneee. MTy own observations have not eenfirmod this conception. I have rooords and 
drawings of the brains and sinuses of four lefuhanded individuals (that is to say, they always used 
their left hands in manual work), and three of these aro represented in Etg. 2. In all these eases, 



Ewr. cf Ch. d Ch. S 

(e) 0 >) (0) 

Pio, 2, Ttre eocavnAL lobb ov iss siluk akp vnroers sikvsis m TsaBS terr-aAKPSP ofPzvipoAie. tus jnM4 
»T»IJT4 is STtmsP. BXTiaKAL PAaBTO.OCCtPTTAI. FPSFBK 

the sinus asymmetry and the asymmetry of the occipital cortex were of the normal variety. In the 
European example (a), the greater part of the longitudinal sinus deviates to the right, while the straight 
sinus divides to open into both transverse sinuses. The striate area is more extensive on the ls6: 
ocdpital pole and extends up to a well*marked but not an operculated lunate sulous. In the first 
Chinese figured (6), the asymmetry of the veoous ^nses was very pronounced and of the normal type. 
The exposed part of tbs areo slriaJa is again more expensive on the left side, but it dow not reach 
to the crescentic oporculated sulcus which Is evidently the equivalent of the lunate aulcu^. In the 
second Chinese (e), the division of the superior longitudinal einus is much less uneven, but in this case 
f ly* the greater part continues into the right transverse sinus, while the stridght sijius opens to the 
loft of the aud'Une. The fourth case of loft.handedness, of which I have notos, is that of a Dyak. 
In this ijutanoe there was a very typical sulcus luntUui on the left side with a considerable extension 
of the striate oortax on to the lat^al surface of the ocdpital polo, while on the right sLdo the sulci 
showed a muoli less typical arrangement with a much smaller extension of the striata area on to the 
lateral ospoot of the hemisphere. I have also reoords of four cases of right*bandcdness assodated 
with a reverse asymmetry of the longitudinal sinus, i.i.» in which this sinus turned left to join the 
loft transverse sinus. These latter eases, however, are perhaps of n^ative value, for the right* 
handedness in these individuals might oonodvably have been acquired and not natural. 

From the data which I have submitted, it appears that the problem of cranial and cerebral 
asymmetry in man is still far from being solved. Its signifioance will not, 1 fear, bo elucidated by tbu 
mere measuring of skulls, with whatever meticulous accuracy these measurements may bo i^e. 
The underlying factors of this asysusetry are only likely to to brought to light by an investigator 
who punuee his studies armed with a knowledge of human and comparative anatomy, of the 
meohaoice of early ombryologioal development, and of the morphological principles underlying 
cortical differentiation and expansion. W. E. L£ OROS CLARK. 

* Hence the extent of t]i« nr«a slfieie cannot be dednsd with certainty by reference to thie solous in the 
oacut brain. 
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. ^ _ - Stone, Kennard and Tilde*lay. 

r-ij" 'S-^i “i.‘JS —ai KSThi-raiJT: 

Sr«a' l^^d L^ng, r 39^ 83' W. Thcogh not «.diJy vitibte during eroavation, a«ial photo- 

"a s".“ s ss’„5f at.’t.sr-'i'a-«.. w d». b^w 

vSE^iSssSSS 

nmbeia rf woU-p^W .haU-UdMi soU a«. Win tha habitation 

in tha filing of ‘ 

tltsr A. S Ke^ftid AX.S., nport. hew gratefufly acknowledged, a ap^ded. 

^t-^tre of the hairow bad been wmewhab disturbed by rabbits, but ~ 

M human diatnrhanco. Vary alightly nm.3. of oantral waa a Jrt ®^'T 

This wu out 12 mchee into the chalk 
below the original su^ace, the total 
depth from the top of the barrow 
being 8 feet S inches. The aides of 
tbe cist were uniform and the base 
wee fiat and even. Lying in the 
eouth'Weft oomet was an almost 
perfect skull 12 inches from the west 
wall and 7 inches from the south. 
It lay on its left parietal and faced 



Fio. 1. 


Ala Avat# ^iiiaeii^<i^i 

south—with the skull bsae, therefore, towaids tbe west wall—and bad been pillc«jd on 6 inches erf 
ohalk dust Both the atlaa and axis were articulatod in their normal poaition but the 1*^1^’^ 
been moved by rabbite and Uy in their acrape 2 feet away. On removal, both vertebr* feU away 
(also, Incidantally, the four incisors) proving that the head itself had never been moved since the 

^filled with ohalk dust. The whole of its contents, and the material above, w« 
aifted, but this did not produce a particle of any other bone. Had the grave been opened pw^ously 
and the greater part of the skeleton removed, it is impossible (unless done of set ^rpo« a^ ^th 
eitaeme care) that no smaUeet finger-bone should have been left behind- We are thus foio^ to the 
conclusion that the head had been buried alone intenUonaliy, a conolueion ooiro^ratod by its 
undisturbed poaition, tiace no body could have been attached to it with its base only a foot away 

^'^^l^K^Tup^agwaat the vault of the skull and erect upon its broader end was a roughly chipped 

• T«tAt»k ^ Jurojwon Anhaeton. ISSl, I. p. *99. 

• WilU. Arch. Me?. 1931. XLV, p. ISO. 


'CenpeM tbe thifiy<tbrM decepilated skoJli of 
AxiUea Age found la the Otoet cave, Beverie (R. B- 
g^midt. Monnue, 1010. H, p. M). 
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b&T of flint 0} uicbM long» | inch wid« at oim end and ^ inches at the other, and averaging 2 inchoe 
in thioknw {Fig. 2). Whilst the axaount of cortex left upon it would precludo ita ever having been 
intended for a too), there is no doubt 
that it has been intentionally flaked. 

Few of the removed flakes have, 
however, penetrated to the flint, einoe 
the cortex la \ inoh thiok. 

Though no dateable object was 
buried with the skull nor in the Iwdy of 
the barrow itself, indireot evidmoe 
suggeets a very probable period for iht 
burial—that of the Early Bronze Age. 

The situation of the barrow, wlijch iteelf 
is of early form, amongst the dwelling 
pita of the BeakerFoIk, combined with 
the very distinct Beaker characters 
possessed by the skull, stiggeet this 
date, though the peraistenoe of this 
type of skull into much later* times 
precludea our r^ardiztg its evidence os 
conclusive. It is here that tiie band of 
shells from the ditoh proves of value. 

Mr. Kennard has found that these sheila 
are idantioaj with thoee obtained from 
the flint mines and from the habitation 
layers of the Beaker dwellings on this 
site. Excavations in the flint mine 
shafts and surface workshop floors have 
proved in two instances^ that the damp 
woodland period, conducive to the life 
of myriads of snails, coincided with the 
mining period. Further, such bands of 
ehell'fllled soil are found not abos^ but 
only in the original turf level of a 
peculiar Middle Bronze Age umfleld a 
few yards away*; nor are they found 
in any subsequent stratified deposit on 2 . lurt lartiuaur r»o« saswk dowv, wilmuisb. 

the down. The upper limiting date for ^ One.Saif took). 

those shell deposits lice therefore some* 

when between the Early and Middle Bronze Ages. We can thus safely ascribe this burisl to the 
Beaker dwellers of Easton Down. 

Whilst a discussion of the signiflcanoo of cophalotephy Lies outside the scope of this paper it is 
worth rooalling tliat head burial is frequently associated with fertility cults. The chipped bar of flint 
found erect against the skull is definitely suggestive of a phallus. If this interpretation of the 
two objects as fertility symbols is correct, it is remarkable that they should have been found 
together. 

The writer U Indebted to Mies M. L. TiWesIey for the appended report on the skeletal romains. 
Both the skuU and flint bar have been deposited in the Museum of the Koyal College of Surgeons 
of England. J* g* S. STOKE. 

* 3u Pit Bis ol the * Flint Uins Report.' {Tt'Oto. ‘ To be published ia the June number of the WiU*. 

Moff. mi, XI.V, p. 3el.) The other jnrtsaoe AnA. Ke?. 
has not yet been reeerded. 
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Common. 

1 exampJo. 
Common. 

2 c.KAntplee. 

3 cxAmple". 
Common. 

4 oxaiQpIi»e. 
Common. 

2 examplen. 


Pomatias elegans (MQll.). 
mininxm Mill). 

Pupiiia mHicorttm (Linn.) 
ygrtigo pycmaa {I^p.) 

Vallwia pilcheUa (M(l)l.) 

VaBonia tsctnirica Storki 
Vallonia ccttaia (MUll.) 

CockHcopa lu^rioa (MQlI.) 

pMwium py^<nm (Onp., 

Bontf formula of Ctpen Mmcfralit 
00000 • . . 4 exomploa. 

(12$40) . • • 4examplM. 

12340 • . • 1 exAiaplo. 

This faunulo ie idonticeJ witii that obttdnod from the flinC minw and Beaker dwellings, 
ceeen^y a shade loving fauna and could not exist on an open down, and it is dear that when these 
■hells lived on Easton Down there must have been either woodland or scrub growth there and 
proUbly th. foriDor. A. 8. KENNAED. 


OoniodUcul rolMndaiut (fifUU.) 

Arion .. 

Cecilioii«* acicttla {MQll.} • 
HelidUa radiatula {Aid.) 
Xir^pkila Uala {Linn.) 
Trockuhi kiipidut (I4an.) • 
CAtloirema Uipieida (Linn.) • 
Oepoa namonUit (Linn.) 
CUtvtiUa rvgom Brap. 


4 examples. 
Abundant. 

,2 exarDplee. 

2 examples. 
Common. 

Q examples 
4 examples. 

9 examples. 
ApicU fragment. 


It is 


Report on the Human Rcmsini. By M. L. T'xidatley. 

C 0 Dr. Stone’s careful and excellent study of the wst on Easton Down having demonstrated that 
9 U it had received no complete body, but a head alone, it would have been of great interest to see 
whether the vertebne at which the head waa presumably severed exhibited any tracee ca cutt. 
Unfortunately, though both atlas and axis ware found attached to the skull, the axis was too greatly 
decayed to retain any such marks or indeed to be preserved, Of the remaining bwjse, cr^um and 
atlaa aw almost intact, and while decay has eroded the lower border of the mandible and removed 
the greater part of its rami, the lower dental arch is oomplete. 

Aei and Sa.—Tht individual is obviously male. As to age, the two moat important ontena 
-sutures and teeth-would, if taken alone, ^vo rather different impresaions. The sutuwe are all 
obliterated endooraniaUy, and for the moat part eotooranialiy also, the three mam sutures being 
still clear only where the coronal is crossed by the temporal lidgos, and in the lower part of the lambdod. 
From a study of the suture closure of 307 men of European stock and known age, by T. Wingate Todd 
and r. W. Lyon, Jnr.,« we leam that the endocranial sutures are the more reliable guide to age, and 
that the observed condition is normally attained in the late forties or still later. The condition of the 
tooth of our specimen would incline us to tho earliest age compatible with the sutural condition. 
Though no case was found in the 307 examined by Todd and Lyon in which the three main sutures 
were aU completely oloeed endoeraniaJly before the Utc fortiai, the lambdoid, usually (though nrt 
always) the last of the three to unite, was found closed in one Individual as young as forty yters (the 
coronal being still somewhat open). It would seem therefore very improbable that the individual 
under examination could have been younger than the early forties. 

For this age his teeth ore In strikingly good condition. They were all present at death, though 
the left upper inoieorB are now missing. None shows eny sign of disease; and though thwe has been 
a certain amount of wear—enough to necesiitote the formation of a small amount of secondary 
dentine on the crowns of the premolars and first molars of tho upper jaw and premolar# of the lower, 
and on the incisors of both jaws (the lower incisors having bean subjected to considerable hard 
—the amount of attrition is not more than is often found in the thirties or even late twenties. If hu 
food was hard and gritty, bis teeth must have been unusually resistant to the wear Imposed. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that the teeth used for biting off were relatively more worn than those 
used for chewing; whether this indicates a use of the front teeth for other purposes than eating, I do 
not olaim to know. ___ - 


* Amaricttn Jovm. FAjW* AiUhrpp, VU, p. 325; VIIT, p. 2$. 
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ViBUftl appreciation at onoe suggMta tha Early Brooaa Age aa the oioat likely period for 
thifl ebuil. An earlior penod ciut be axdiuled aa definitely by the abape of thia akull aa by the form 
of the barrow in which it waa interred. But ia it possible to exclude m definitely the po«t*Beakei* 
periods ? It ia not: not only did eubsequant invader* fail to contribute any equally atarUing newfaahions 
in heod-ahape to the oxperionoe of this island, but Beaker^dcecendanta doubtleea Rurvived to mix 
v/itii the new comers, and make their contribution to the common atook. Thanks, however, to tlie 
statistical datn assembled by Dr. G. M. Morant in hia ‘ J^rst Study of the Oraniology of Fiigland 
and Scotland,'^ wo can conpskre a number of tlie ohanveter* of the skull before us, with those of 
eorios of crania from the auoeeasivo periods in w)tioh round Itarrowi were built; and in tho ease of 
a few of the major meaeurementa, for which he has given us the standard doTiatione, wo can estimate 
the obaneo of finding in any of theae populations an individxtal deviation no less than that of the 
Easton Down specimen from the mean value for the group. Those rnoaiuiements of our skull whioli 
cannot be thus compared are reeorded below in a footnote*, and may be dismiasod with the statement 
that none of them, assumiog the appropriate standard deviations to he of the same order as those 
for four other London aeries (Whitechapel* Moorflelds*, Farriagdon Street^*, and SpiUlflolda“), would 
be exceptional in any of the groups in question. The six characters wboee standard deviation** are 
given us** for the various groups are compared In the (Fig. 8) table :— 

Tbe Uat oolunn of each section comparee the extent of Easton Down's deviation from the mean, 
with the standard deviation, in each character. Where it amounts to lese than twice the S.D., 
we sbsll expect to find as great a deviation or greater, in the same diieotion. in one out of every 
forty*tbm of the population (assuming the means and S.D.'s of the eeriee measured to coneepond 
aoomwtoly with tho« of the population they represent). As regards the Bronae Age population, 
Easton Down is well within this limit for all the charaoters measured. Its greateet deviation from 
the mean value is only 1*22 times tbe S.D., and this would be matched or exceeded in every ninth 
person of the Bronte Age population. Thus in no point is it shown to be anything but abeolnteiy 
normal to the Bronze Age, though a rather small spedmen. When we come to the population of La 
T4ne and Bomano-Britiah times, we find the deviation in one only of the six characters to be over 
our limit; in the cephalic index (with length measured from ophiyon) it is 2 08 times the standard 
deviation, and would only be exceeded, if our data are reliable, by one in fifty of the population. 
This certainly makes a La or RomanO'British origin by no means impossible, though considerably 
less likely than a Bronse Age. When we come to consider Anglo-Saxon poeaibilitiee we find tbe 
chances subetantially reduced. The '2 *41* given against oephalic index tells us that as round*hesdsd 
an individual as this would be expected in only 1/125th of the population; and as short an absolute 
bead'length from opbryon would ooeur only once in about 233 of the population. Tbeee iitquenciea 
will sot, of course, be taken ea absolutely exact, suioe they are based on tbe assumption that the 
populations in question have exactly the same constants as the sample series measored. The 
' probable error* ’ of these oonstants are, however, given in tbe table, and while making us sit loosely to 
the aotual figures of the probabilitiee calculated, will yet not modify our general conclusions, namely, 
^ Early Bronte Age very probable; La T4ne or Bomano-Britiah possible; Anglo-Saxon improbable.' 

M. L, TILDESLEY. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

Fivs Tribes of New CuIam, in leme of ih^\^ aipecti. Hvmmary of a ccmmunictUim fftstrUU 

bp Dr, R. F, Foiiwu : 20 i'«6ruofy, 1934. 

H The problem was discussed whotbor anything goneral oan be found, when culture is 
txansmitted either most dominantly in malos, or roost dominantly in females. Suggestioits 
were drawn from five tribes of tho New Guinea littoral and mdniand, studied by Dr. Fortune himself, 
and also from examples elsewhere. Typical matriliny is not an exact converse of patriliny, and 

»Biwwififcs. xvni (leat), pp. ss-m, ibid,, xvni, p. so. 

• L IM, B' 146.6, Q'B. 72. GB ©4, NH' 641, NHR 64, IM., XXiJI, p. 216. 

•vwr. M, 13B 26. J 137 t: Notation aa in Btam. Ibid., XVIII, p. 66. 

^ Siomeinka. V, p. 22. 
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foUowt a diffarent principle. ThU difference waa examined In detail, and it vaa shown tiiat the 
dilference in eoeisJ organisation, depending on the sex through which the bulk of social tradition 
and material estate was passed down, was an udJeation of the sex which undertook the oaniage of 
the aooial tradition. 

Since in eveiy aooiety the l>e])avjcur of the aoxei is regulated by conrantion, nothing can be 
aaid of any fundamental character, a\ regard to any gi?en society. Tbs only trustworthy method is 
oxaminuig tbo conventiers of the world for a common factor. The results will be published in full. 

Human Biology. 


The Perm ef Brain and Skuil. wkh special rafaranee 
to Indeeranlal Indleai and Asjrmmecrr. 12 
Januaej/, 12SS. kH 

A discussion on the Form of Drain and 
Skull, with special reference to EndecrankI Indices 
and Asymme^, took place at the Foyal Anthro* 
pologieal Institute on ikth Januaiw, I93i, and was 
ofuwd by an interfering and able paper by Dr. 
K. Wagner, of Olle.^ Frofeeeor Elliot Smith was in 
the oh^. 

Dr. Wofftur deecribed a new mstnuDent for 
moasuriitg internal diameter of the skull. As 
compared with Weinart’s callipers (designed for the 
same purpoee) this new mstrament had the advan* 
tags of enabling the investigator to see the points 
from whieh raeasuremant was made. Furthermore, 
the messuTSments could be read off at once, while 
the Weinert callipers had first to be withdrawn 
iVom the skull and then re.adjusted as before. 
The improvements in the mstrument resulted in a 
reduction of error by 98 per cent. Tbe following 
inCeraal measurements were taken and compared 
with the correspond i.ng outer cnee : (1) Maximum 
length of skull oavity, two sagittal measurements, 
right left, about 10 cm. lateral to the median 
plana; (2} Maximum breadth of ekuh cavity; 
(3) Internal height basion vertical to the 

FrankfWt horiaontal. The material consisted of 
360 ckuUs of Norwegians, Lapps, Maori, Australian 
natives and Eekimow. The f^lowing problems were 
discussed: (Z) Asymmetry of the skull osvity; 
(Zl) ThioknsM of the skull wall; (UI) The fono of 
the brain as compared with the outer form of tbe 
skull. 

The main reeults were: I (a} The mean length 
of the lefb hemisphere exceeds that of tho right 
by about 1 nun., the diflerenoe between the meens 
varying from *22 to neerly 2 mm. in the eeries 
measuM. It was mentioned io ibis oonneotion 
that Hoadley end Fearson dealing with Egyptian 
skulle had obtained oontrary reeults; (o) Tbe 
average breadth of the right berniiphm exoeeds 
that Mthe left by about 1 to 3 mm. (it was itioesed 
that when speaking of asymmetry of the brain in 
this oonneotion it was msMtt omy so far as was 
revealed through a study of the ikuU cavity.) The 
latter result could be oorroboratod by measuring 
the oorreeponding bilateral breadths J^m tho 
median plane on boriaontal skull oontoure. Skull 
contours published in ‘Biometrika’ since IBll were 
also discussed. In the horisootal type contours 


of 42 series. 32 were in accordance with the rule, 
aiul only 10 wore exoeptiorui. Moet of tho exoeii* 
tions belonged to orioutal srrirs. Tho asj^metrv 
of the esudal poles of tbe brain in connection with 
the main flow of tho venotu blood was dealt with 
at some length. Tho greater developmcrti of the 
left/osse c6cipi4aIU suMrior and the right trs<ta^'(>ne 
einus, and a rather high corrvlstlon between the 
two oharaetors, were mentioned. T^ua a stAtistiesl 
proof was given to Elliot Smith's law conoeming 
the two characters. 

(II) As to the thioknMS of the skull wall it was 
poMM out that the Australians had the thlckmt 
skulls and tbe Lapps the thionret. There waa a 
marked difference m glabellar thiclmeae between 
the different groups, the Axistralians showing the 
highest figures and the Lapps end Eakimoa the 
lowQst. Attention was drawn to the fact that (ho 
same massive Australian skulls were remarkably 
thin at euryon. 

(III) Seeing that the length in all the groups was 
much more reduced than the breadth, and etill 
more the height, ^en using intemal maaatire* 
ments, U waa concluded that sJI the three main 
indioes of the brain would probably give higher meSA 
values than the corresponding outer ones. Prepared 
with the skull the brain would, therefore, prol>ebly 
be relatively broader and, still more, relatlyelv 
higher. This oonolusion was confirmed by a direct 
survey of the mdicse. It wax pointed out that there 
exiate a rather strong negative (spurious) oerrelatlon 
between outer breadth .length index and thiokneee 
at glabella, and this negative oorrelatlon should 
permit one to prediot (hat anthropological differ* 
encei would be better expressed the eitomal 
than by tbe endooranial breadth.length index. The 
ondocranisi form of tbe great anthropoids and sonw 
of tba beet known pr^ustorio skulls was touched 
upon. Th^ endooranial broadth index of Fithv* 
canthropus. Neanderthal oalotte. Spy I, Spy II. 
La Chimllft aux Salats. Rhodesia, Oibraltar. 
Ehringsdorf, I.e Meustisr and La Quina were shown 
to lia well b^cw the braehycophalto Lapps and not 
far away from the average of a roodem meeoooplislifl 
group, Oaly La Quiaa was decidedly narrow. As 
to the ondocranial form of the anthropoids tt was 
noted that the orangi were excessively braohy. 
oephalio while the oblmpansoes and still more the 

S riHas lay well within the human range of variation. 

should be possible in the immediate fjture to get 
s large body of data ooacemmg sndocranial indices 
of anthropoid apes. 


^ The full rreulta of Dr. Wagnsr'e rsetarohes have been embodied in a longer paper which will be published elsewbore. 
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£UiM Smith said that the moet ueoful 
contribiztion he oouLd make to tho disouaaion would 
be to eliminato certain errors he had committed 
H quajter Of a century ago. Th« aa)'tTimotr7 of the 
occipital polos of tho oorebral hemispheres was in 
jiart duo to & difference in eiao of the aroa striata 
oKposod on tbo lah'ral surface. This waa not due 
to a difforoneo in tlto extent of tlio whole arcio 
Mtriats. Subsequent measurements of tho area: 
ntriata? in 20 biahaa {40 boniisphores) of pooplo of 
various races showed tho average extont of tho 
area to be 9,000 square inilJiroetros, ranging from 
2.700 to 3,700, but however great tho variation, the 
extent was always identical in the. two boratsphores 
of the same brain. The prominence of the exposed 
part of the aroa on tho loft bomispherc allowed Ices 
room for the left than the right lateral sinus, but 
subsaquont observations showed that this associa* 
tion wsB casual and in no sense a causal one. 

The association of Uie normal asymmetry of tho 
oocipit^ poles with right-handedness was confirmed 
by nbesr*i^tions of the ancient sksietens found in 
Nubia. The crania which be identified as right- or 
iuft-handsd wore associated with huensri which 
Profeasor Wood Jones reported as being longer on 


the correspondix^^ skies. (.See his book 'The 
’ Kvofution of hfaii/ p, 176, bis contribution to 
tho ‘ Mott Memorial Volume.’) 

Continuing Che discuttion, Jjr. 0. M. Moroni sakl 
that ho thought Dr. Wegner'e now calUpera for 
mnamiring intmial diaruoters of the skull were a 
great improvement on the W'oUiort eallipois. Hn 
said that no general statement to the effect that 
wther hemisphere was, on the average, tho longer 
for man could now be aooeptod, since it had been 
shown for ono series of ekuHs that the right hemi- 
spbore was signidcantly longer than the left, and 
for Komo obhor eenoa that w left was significantly 
greater than the right. The dormnanoe in length 
of cither homispltcre ov*or the other speared to bo 
different for different races. It was contended that 
no krMwIedgo of the breadths of the two homispberos 
of the brain could be obtained from cranial roeaaure* 
menu, ainoe tho * median ’ plane of tho br^ was 
not known to correspond exactly with any arbitrarily 
chosen piano of the cranium. 

Pro/tttor Le Qro* Claris then contributed the 
resnlt of oortaln independent r c e oa rcbee on tho sacoo 
subject: his contribution is publisbod as a separate 
paper. (Uaif, ld34, 60.) M. L. T, 


REVIEWS. 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Inifiana, I. Loben, Glaube ur>d Sprachc dor Oui<h4 
von Guatemala. Ltonhard E<itutb4 Jtna. 
KR J«na Qvtfav riacher, puhHthsr, 1999 . 824 pp. 
and 24 p/a(oa. 

About two hundred years ago the Popci 7ui, that 
fomoua litoroTy monumeot of Central Anoriean oulture. 
wos found in Chichicastenango (Ouatemala), the central 
fpot of tbo coromunity of 6ant« Toma's 
erobrecing 04 * osjonos' or ’ canttea,’ i.e., groupe of 
single farmbouaeo. £ereisoaeofthecBiitneoftb»tiviiix 
QuchO Indiane belonging to the Meye faioily, who stdll 
•peak the:r old lenguego. The number ot inhabitanta, 
moatly Indleno, » eatimeted ot obout 80,600 {eoasus in 
1210: 28,137 soula). Prof. Leonhard Bchultse. Jono, well 
known for hta anthropological and licgius^ reecarchoa 
in other countries, spent about 17 months in Central 
America from Auguat. 1929, ostil March, 1931, rsstrioting 
himself to exact and coooentreted studies in Chiebica* 
stecango and Horaostonango. The pieoent volume 
contains a part only of bis results, but wpewento one 
of the most important contributions to American 
ethnology, linguistics archeology. The author 
started with the intention of collecting uoguistio material 
so as to be able to read the Fppcl VuA. Working along 
ethnological liaea he obtained valuable information on 
the social and religious life and concepts of the living 
QuiebO TwXifcfia, thus oonfinning and completing pravieus 
l^wledge of the social and pevchologicel orginisation 
of the anotsnt (^uioh4 tribe, (lonsequeotly, this book 
has already jnM with careful considmtion from 
Americaiuste. Prof. Karl Sapper's review of the book, 
pubhehed in the periodical itero-AfnmJeanischsr drobfc. 
1998 (edited by the Ibero-Amahkamschea Institut, 
Berlin), comparea Prof. Schultss Jana's matarial with 
Prof. &pptf s neearchea on Che Rekohi Indians. 

After oaving lesmpd tha Qoioh4 language gunsd 
the confidance of the naCivea, Che au&or obtained 
particulars of family and tribal life and of reltfions and 
superstitioua concepts. He records the fuf test of 


prayers to the earth^god for pregnant woman, of prayers 
accompanying the sacrifice alter childbirth, of converse, 
tions and ceretnonial speeches at the initiation of a 
child into the village community, soothsayer's prayers 
and magic fannulas for various events. 

This ^^stailed material is now published in Part 111 
of the volume (pp. 99-281). arranged according to the 
natund sneceasion of human life stages. 

The Quicbd texts are given on ons psge, with the 
German translaticm on tho opposite page. Luyustto 
particulam of the original texts appear In Pa^rt Iv, and 
the Quicbd-Osrman dlctionacy in Pari IV (B). pp. 
282-391. 

The two first parts of the book are baaed partly on 
^ author's personal observations and partly on the 
above-mentioned texts. Fart I gives a syctamatec 
outline of the social life, family, community and brother¬ 
hood; Part II of religion and magic. The Quichi 
Indians, who are nominally Christians, are in reality 
pure pagans- 

TogeiKer. with the moon, they pray U> tbe stan, 
which are in total couaidcred as a separata deity, although 
there exists no separate prayer 24), Other stans 
Cfpscially the sun. are net veoerated now. Tbs eigoifi- 
oatiOQ of the sun as ' Xa Kdu ' *■ ‘ our grandfather/ not 
in the —n«> of a mythical ancestor, but merely in that 
of an honorary title, might perhaps poetulate a former 
suiugod (p. 24). The conception concerning the souls 
of the deceased reminds one of the belief of the Aateee 
that the heart ot the burning body of Qustalcouetl 
remains, though changed into the momi^ ster. Tbe 
Quich4 accepted the Spanieh word ammo = soul ae 
RtfTtd, but the Chiietian conception of an immortal soul 
was inoocqwehenstble to them. Thus they confused 
this term with their original conception of tbe heart 
being regenerated, alter the dead, ee an insect. Con* 
eequantly the eoula el enceetors are imagined ae invisible 
Bwartoe of flies (p. 18). On the other hand, the aneefton 
are ideotified with the * Lords of Heaven and of the 
mountains.' but it remains eomewbet doubtful whether 
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or noi th« l«tt«T identift^ftlios coDOfm« th» isugmary 
I'widssco of tb» drccMed (p. !9). A« to the booM, three 
are compared with the eoed.keroeU of a fruit, boing 
coBiiderM as the eeat of letent sit^ power. 

The god of the noimtain ia the Lo^ of animalc. 
To IdU an animal vantonJy ia ooner^^ueitlly regeided ia 
0 crime agakutt thi$ deity. 

The moat striking ioatitutionof (lie Quiche lacallMl aOik. 
tranalatad by Prof. Sebullze Jena as *' a union of fatea.” 
The life of man in all ite stages is ima^ned to ba 
oloeely connected with the life of an aiutna). Tltc 
eutb<» emphasiMS (p. 16) that the animij is r^t con- 
aidered aa a guar^an apirii because the imaginary 
intimate relation is in ao way subject to humart influence. 
It ia, however, to acme oxtact obecure wlvther tlM 
relation is imagined sa existing between a irtan astd a 
neoies of aiuroale ae a whole or only a vngle animal. 
This question is of gMt importaiwe for the investigation 
of a relsdiionalup with the h’orth American maaiVeu. 
The deficiency of a belief in a supernatural protec* 
tion granted by the animal in mieetion mi^t more 
easily lead to a eemparison with the roum, except 
that the human partner in an aJiik relation is a single 
mdividuai. But disenpanoy eaema to be of impor* 
tance for a now discussion on tKa American ^oory con* 
cenwg the relation between a momcot* (or indiviciual 
totem) and a totem m the proper of the word 
Boas. Alice Fletcher, Hill^Tout; see aim my paper 
* Totem und Individualtctem ’ is Ztiuehnfl v*r- 
gistcAands AecAuwfsscnscA^i, vol. lUCXlv, lflI 6 ). 
llvne are many intarasting pefliculars in this bo^ which 
ft ia bnpOi^ble to deal rnm here, e.g., the ^jiapters on 
the soc^soysr {p. S 8 Mg,), and tba author’s dsdailed 
explanation of the Jndiioa cofaador, to a highly in* 

tamsiing comparison with the anojsotTonaXsniatl'imikin. 

Some facta ara of interest for ethnologioal jwispru* 
dance, a.g., the institution of an artiflei^ relationship 
betwaan tem married oouplee (p. 4 sag.). 

The a plates give views of tM country, the places of 
■acriBcea, the stone idols and portraits of male and 
female QuiohJ Indians. 

The laamed author, asweQ as the pubiishar, mustba cco- 
gratulatsd on azoellant contribution to both Araaricen 
ethnology and linguistics. LFO^HARD A^Ahf. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 

Pal6opatho1ogic at Pathologla Comparative. Sy 

X>r, Xeon J'olZr. : Matron <t! Cu, 1930. 

11 X 7i. S6S pp,, dJ plaUt. PTM 120 Jr. j)/ 

The study of fossil pathology offers many 
problems of interest to the sntbropologist. Apart from 
tbo philosophical imphenUons of iho evidence of patho¬ 
genic micro-orgamsow an remote geological epe^ of 
•scondary tim)^ ft provides valuable clues to the 
coDdjtknu of life cf early Man in a variety of ways. 

Dr. Pales has compiled the existing knowledge of 
paleopathology in an axesUent memoir of 860 pages, 
well iilustrated by 63 photographic platee, and Yiaa 
enhasead the valne of his work by incorporating the 
results of hia own penonal study of many of tha epeci- 
meos which ha describee. The antiquity of dieeeea ia 
fUuatratod by the frequenoy with which fractures and 
wounds in fossil animals are accompanied by infection, 
and by the common oceurraiMe of oeteoartbriUs (which 
BaodtMin has called the ' oldest maltd}^ in the world ’) 
in cava n.»mfTvi« of the pleistocene period and even in 
juressio dincaaun. Specifio bccie fliseasea which sre 
often regarded aa a concomitant of civilisation also 
have a much mors distant origin than fs commonly 
believed if the avfdenea for oetsomalaoia in the eocene 
Limnacyon and cstsoaarcoma in the Cava Bear from the 
Orotta du Dragon esa be entirely accepted. The author 


pcinta outthadifRcultiee mtho way of maldag a certain 
diagTKWA of these bony conditions, however, ami be 
emphasizes this ps^ieularly in dealing with the lilstory 
of syphilis. He might with advantage have given eoioa 
examples ahowing raw it is possible for p^-moKom 
changes m bo n e o due to the ravagM of email animals 
or plants—to elmuiate pathological conditions in the 
•yee of the inexpefiaaeed or careless observer. 

Ae far is the pathology of mammals is conecraecl. Clie 
advent ol Man is signalled by an increasing number of 
wounds in the ekull and face, end tha SMith^^ ciCsa some 
eloquent examples of flint points impacted in tlie 
vertebra of deer. Man hlmsalf suffered is palw<iUthic 
DSoUthic times from osteoarthritis, though not eo 
frequently aa is generally supposed. Apart from this 
disease, hov*e\*or, and the powihility of Paget's disease 
as illustreteit in a neolithic remur. our prehistoric fore- 
ronnera of tbo Stone Age only eocer tha realm of patho¬ 
logy in the category of wounds and fractorea. Rickele 
was unknown tn (hem. although Virchow protected that 
this diceaeo sufRced to explain the unurual moroho- 
Icgicsl features of the original Neanderthal ennium. 
Incidentally, wo may note ^tpathology has more than 
once been Invoked by the sceptic who w^bw to deny the 
reel aigniBcsDoe of faiail human romaioa. Quite recently, 
for inatance. it has been ruggeeted that the Plltdown 
craaial fregroenu bolong to a man of modem type who 
happened to be suffering from oetaitis deformaai. 

Perhaps the most iotereeting chapters in this book are 
those devoted to prehistoric eyphilis end tuberoulosEa. 
Here the autlior shows a moat admirable reetnlot. Hr 
demonstretce rightly that since syphilitic boos changes 
an so rarely susceptible to a certem diagnosis, many of 
ths alleged cases of prehistoric syphilis rest entirely on 
conjecture. He admits, indeed, that his djsoussioa of 
ths problem of tbo origm of syphflia does little more 
than put ae oed to certAin popular miecoueeptions, and 
ho wonders whether it will ever ba capable of solution. 
The stflMSt evidence of bony tuberculosis in Man is 

B rovided by some vertebral lesions in akoletcns of 
soLthic and Bronte Age. which suggest tubmculaua 
earire cf the spine. In ancient Egypt, several cesee ol 
undoubted tuberculosis have been, reported by Flliot 
Smith, Buffer, Wood Jonas and Darry. Oo tba ocher 
band, the pathological evidence suggests that tubarcu. 
losia wea unknown in pre^Columbiaui America. 

Thia book demands tha attention of acthropologiAts 
who require to be ecquaiated with the more intimate 
conditions of life of prehistoric man, for. as the author 
statoa. '*ai leure ailex et leur art disent rhistoire de 
" leun luttaa, de leurs travaux. de leure peu^, leure 
'* ossnmeats 6voQUsnt oelle de leure douleure.'* 

tv. LE CROS CLARK. 


Rasaenkunde ui>d Raaaengeiehiehte der Menschheit. 

Byon Fretherr von KiCkMOt. PotU I. A and 3. m 
Stvtlyart. 1983. lOi x 7. Pf. 432 (aa far a* 
rscacued). 

Three perta of this work have so far been reomved, 
which makes the task of a reviewer difficult. It Is only 
possible (c givw a general impreseion. It ie, however, 
parfectly clear that wbcvi tbu work is completed it will 
be of greet importance to alJ students of aothropology. 
The title gis'ce an accurate Idee of the contaote although 
the ioiocmation ifit Mhlrcieksn d&6ikfwvM. Ta/efn ued 
Kartm is a modecl deecripcion of a book which is lavishly 
illustrated «'ith a serice of photographs both admirably 
chosen and beautifully re^ducM and frequently of 
bi^ artistic merit. 

The genaral echemo of the work is a brwf, but com* 
preheneive eurvey of the metboda of physical apihro* 
polegy with reference to racial dlstiacitons followed by 
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so aosoiffit of th» iivintr races of msakmd snd tbsir dit- 
tfibuCioQ snd rscial history. This Isttoc part, which 
fonns the bulk of th« b<wk, go«s ioto giost dobsH, 
cspecislly es fetr m diftributira sad moipbologicsl 
de^iptjoo ii conecmod. O^hoJic iodioes, nasal 
indiees, stature sad ekin coloor aro given wbarsvor they 
are available for both aexos, and the number of persona 
on which iho obaorvations wore talceo ie locludsd. The 
general oulioral background is also disciisaed. 
^idaiooDtal basis of claaaification ie colour, naaklnd 
being divided into EoroplJe (White raee). Kegrido 
(Biack race), and Mongolids (Yellow race), la addition 
to the * Haop&aaeo * given above, each of the three 
diviaiona also include a ‘ Kebectform,* Polyncaide, 
hfelaneaide, aad E^imide, reapoctively, a ' SoadaforiD,* 
Weddide, Pygxiude and ladi^de, aod an 'Altfom,' 
*Aiaaide,'*AiBtralide/Bod‘Khoisanide/ This olaaeifica* 
lioa will no doubt act be acceptable to ail anthrapologiata, 
it hoe the merit of emphaaiaing the relationship be ^ eeo 
the Australian Aborigines and the Uelaneeiaas, a relation, 
ship which is obocow by using hair Cerm—the preeent 
mo^ admitted and probobly moet sitmUiTtU beaie— 
but the disadvantage of grouping the Bushmen with the 
Mongoloid peoples. It will be intereeting to aee bow far 
the m^ admimbly reproduced oppoaCe p. 139 will 
receive ecceptance. 

It will be seen from what has been written above, that 
the work is a very detailed and cemprehenaive survey of 
mankind as judged by bis superficial oharacten. It is 
eirtremely vrell documented, by refeienoes given in 
footnotes. The wide and philosophical actitnoe ol the 
autitor should make the work of great veJue not only 
to students of definitely anthr^o&gical problems, but 
also to those whcee studies sueh as geogrepto lead ^om 
into the fringsa of anthropology. The style U simple 
and tbe method of esreogement is clear, eo that even 
those students who reading German a bit of a trial 
should be able to profit by a atudy of the book. 

It is hardly poeslble or desirable to d(wn iw details, 
but the of tbe races of modm Sunpe oppoeite 
p. 400 is extremely provocstive as fer as t^ country 
Is eoacened. We fiad that though most is given as 
Nordic, the Went country is Moditerrmnean, and so is 
all WblIcs and the Wset Ooist of Scotleru^ from the 
Solway to the Island of Lewis, while there is e large 

B Coh of Meditamnaan in the southern Midlands. Tins 
.ter patch is based on the wen^teown work by Pareons 
and Bradbrooke (JJt,A.I. L12), and la surely hardly a 
fair interpretetiOB of their etatement that tbe present 
mhebitante of tbe North Chiiten aree, who are not 
recent immigrants, are darkar.haired then those sur* 
rounding th^, and the definite statement *’ the fasts 
'* at OUT dispoMl make ui think that darkness is 
" due to the survival of a greater proportieu cf Neo. 
*' Uthic or Meditonanean blood in tbe dartrict.'* Such a 
guardsd statement, not recent immigrants who 

are mimerous to.day, is very difierent from calling the 
area Mediterrenean. Of course, any general work must 
neeewerily gsreralira. but in the present state of our 
aathrepological knowledge perhaps rather more eantloa 
reeerva^D than the author always shows might 
have been indicated. It most, however, be understcM 
these mettere of do not detract from a most 
velnable and careful snrvey of our present knowled^ 
of the distribution of tbe races of man. X^ S. D. B. 

AFRICA. 

Caravans of the Old Ssbsra : An Introduction to (he 
PH History of the Western Sudan. Sy S. W. 
gg Bovsfl. O^ord Univrrtity Prase, 1033. 

It is Bometunce forgotten that not only the Kfic 
Valley, but tbe whole of the northern half of the coo,. 


tineot of Africa, bad a long history of sssocisptioai direct 
and indirect with the civilizations of the Bast: with 
Carthage, with Rome and Bysantlum, end later with 
the tame races who from tbe elghch te the fifteenth 
century were the inoet civUiaed nation of Europe tbe 
Moon of Spain. Mr. Bovill's work is a concise, readable, 
a^ well.dMumented survey of some of tho se assoda* 
tions, and their major bistorioed reculta in the Wsatem 
Sahara snd Sudan. *^Tbe purp^ of this volume,” 
lie states In ills Preface, " is to outline briefiy the growth 
“ of these asBociations and to win a mesaure of recog* 
“ nition for tbe pari which tbe Western Sudaneee have 

played in the history of civilization.” 

Acoordio^y, after four introdnetory ch^tors on *The 
Sabars.’ * Komar\ Africa,* ‘Saharan Ethnography,' 
and ‘Medinval Arabic Writere,' the author dei^ in 
detail with the political noits whl^ resulted from various 
waves of eiviliaing IsUiaic infioences in the fishara and 
nnden infliifmrse whieh have made the northern halt 
of Africa what It is to-day; influeaces whieh have, in 
faot, permanently oriented its culture and outlook 
towards the north and east, and it practically 

oblivious of the peoplM and parts of Africa which Ue 
to tha eou^. It was tha ' Golden Trade ' which first 
attracted tbe attention of medieval Europe to Africa. 
The trade evea in the tenth century was almost entirely 
flnarii'xA and conduolsd by Jewish and Levantine mer* 
chants of North Africa, with the result that in the 
thirteenth fourteenth centuries the Jewish oario* 
graphers of Majorca knew much more of Africa than 
eo&temporariss. Mr, Bovill. in the third part of 
his work, traees the devri<^m«nt of the golden trade and 
the conditions under which it grew up, as illustrated W 
the narratives of such persooage* es Malfants. d'Zsal* 
goier, and others; and tire histo^ of Che Moorish oconpa* 
tion of the Sndan in the aizcaenth oeittury. The con* 
eludiiig portion of the book deals with tbe modem 
expleretiou of tbe Sudan and Sahara from thelestdeeade 
of the eighteenth century, when " the ignorance of 
" Europe regarding tbe int^or of Northern Africa was 

still profound.” 

CoDoaming tha third and fourth parts of the work 
little Deed be said except that they are a well.preeanted 
etn^ of aeeertaiued hietorioal fecta viewed m a perspeo* 
tive t^cb is clear and refreshing. Speaking generally, 
the truly autochthonous culturse oi Northern Africa 
ar.fl the races of insn who repreeated them have for 
long ages been engulfed by the successive penetrations 
of Norihern Afrioa bv way of the Horn cf Africa, the 
NQe V^ley. and Nordi Africa, so that tbe cultural ideas 
of to-day are mostly the cultural ideas of tbe ssreiaat or 
medieval civilised world in an attenuated or distorted 
form. 

The two earlier portions of tha book are a sob«r aod 
careful an^yais of tha preponderance of modem oplnkm 
about the interior of tlie Africa of Bomao and medieval 
iimea—and ' tba^ ’ is generally carefully labelled as 
tbeory, where evideuee la incomplete or of doubtful 
inter^tation. 

Pot instance, the expedition, abont A.n. LOO, of 
Jolitts Matemns from Qarana in Eenan to Agisymba 
is mcDtioned on page 10, axid various coojeotures cen* 
oeroing the location of Agisymba, with ita mouataias, 
Bardetos Meeehe, are racorded^onjseturse which 
are, hewovsr, not very convincing when it is leeaUed 
ths4 tba city of Aksnm did exist m aj>. 100, that its 
peoples would or might well have beeo called AkBum-4>a, 
in tbe Sudan, and that BardeCua and Uaaobe are not 
unlike the pecpla*pamse Bardoc and Icreshagh. 

Chapter tn on ‘ Racea of Man ’ seems rather to sufler 
from fomprocticiTi, and soma of ita ethnological promises 
are perhaps open to doobt—as, for instaoce, that the 
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At*t« d#nv®d Ihs hum B*tb«r from the Utin 
Mroort, pr ttte aasumptioc undptlyiog ec expneeion 
raw as Mandingo of Soni&ke and Wannra/’ 

It would se«m more probable that the name Barber 
oana from Alia, aad that the n«m<e Wasgara and Soa 
are pra.Mandinka, .mlM being marel; a Uandioka 
people tarmmatioD. Wa«n«gaj« was a naw of 
Saharan peoploe in a language of HauA afBnity. while 
San — Man m Melle doaoud a ‘ east» of noblea,* not 
any partioular tribea. 

Tha book ia illustratod by thiKaoii excallent maps, 
which add eonsidBrably to its value, and it may to 
warmly commended to all itude&ta of Africa and its 

H. R, PALMER. 

The C ram mar of TIv. By Ocptain R. C. Abraham, S A 
itftpenan PoiiHcai Sovica. Xeuiuna; Qooem- 
;«n<J>n>usr, 10 x 7. 215pjj. 60 

Tiv js the lanraage of the peo^ commonly 
called Munahi, ^'a large and powerful pagan tribe 
i^atotffig the Bouth bank of the Benue River, between 
the Kataina Ala River on the es«t aixi the Kigecian 
E a ste rn Railway on the west.”^ Captain Ahredu^n ii 
publiahing liiDultaaeouily with the work bafore us a 
volume entitled ' TAe Tiv PtopU: which will fom an 
inchspensabls eopplemeDt to it. also amplifying the 
informahoa conveyed in Mr. Buggan’a arlMle jwt 
quoted from, 

Tiv, under the designation ' Munsbi or Tivi' u 
includKl in Johnaionh ' Saim>Bantu Lani^iagtt ’ (Wes' 
termann'e * KJaseeasprschen'}, its enktancs was 
discovered long ago by K oe l le. who ee«ms to have met 
with freed alaves of (he tribe at Sierra Leone. 

There is a distinct system of noun-claMee, some of 
which form the plural by means of a predn, others ^ a 
change of tone. Tcnsa, as in all Wcet African languages, 
are a corupionoua feature, and Captain Abraham hit 
dons an important piece of work in ezamining tbw 
mminatuel functions—a subjset to which, I beUsve. 
Proff or Darnel Jonas was the first to call attention. 

The account of the noun»<lsseee is eomewhat peqilaz* 
ing. The impression gainad in a cmeory examination, 
which k all I have found poesible. is that we have tore 
the ruina of the Bantu system in a hopelsae state of 
coaludon. That each claae should have ita own pronoun 
BoecDs to be a relic of tha eoncord. Tha position of the 
genitive is perplexing—soraetimes the object jiniwcsiicrl 
comes first, as in Bantu, sometlmM tbs poasssor; the 
particia equivalent to * of ’ saem to have some relation 
to the aoun-classee, but the exasnplae illustraU^ the 
ooustruetioa are not easy te nnderatand without an 
intensive study of the language. 

The numerals from 1 to 6 have cartam reaesoblaneca 
to Bantu and occasional worda an distinctly recoguiz. 
able : inyoa ^ bird/ <p« ' sgg ’ (the verb * to lay ’ is to, 
u m archaic SwahiU), innwi * kill' (Sw ahili no, Zulu 
huto (to) J, umo • dry up ' fas in Kyanja). Jysnpe ' sun * 
su^eats the Bt«ia--ofvn ^abine ’.from t^ch eomsa the 
Zulu ftonga. 

The author evidently has a aoond knowledge of 
poetics, but has bean hampered by typogr^hJcal 
affieuiuss in his rendering of Tiv sounds, as pouitM out 
in bis Introduction. Tbs rule aixrat tho velsr nasal 
might have be«n more clearly exprcaaed, and when 
Captain Abraham says that be hoars the ejective sound 
commenly written i:p as ifch, is he quite certain that it is 
net p5—in other words, that the velar is not voiced 7 
All philologista should welcome moet careful 
study, and aathropologiste will look forwaird with 
intamt to the companion volnmo, A. W. 


HEDITEAKANEAN. 

Hemav and Mycanm. Sv Martin P. IfiUaan. 
London: MtAum, 1959. ««i 255 pp.. 66 .. 

tUurtraiiont and mapo. ni 

This book, aa one might expect from ita author, 
is ono of the moet reasonable and learned works on the 
thon^ ’ Uomerio Question ’ that have yet appeaiud, 
and is a veiy valnabis eenOibutiori to tto good aerisa 
(Hetfauonb Handbooka of Archaology) in which it 
appears. If this wars a claamcal periodiaal an analysis 
of the actibor’s views regarding the oomposition of the 
epics w'ould to in place; as rt ia, it euffiow to say that he 
fnppoees the * Him ’ and * Odymey ’ to to by difietent 
autbora, the latter poem somewhat )a(^ in date. 
Se is of those who credit the ' Iliad,’ or at leaat the 
greater part of it, to one aupreme poet, using pwch 
traditkaal materi^ but not merely incorporating is 
after the mechanical fashion postulated by the older 
•eparatista. The date of the poems as we have them he 
would put aomewbere about the aigbeh oantury B.C., 
judging by the arohaaological evidence; but not a little 
has come down from a moch earlier period, that of 
Mycenaun civilisation on the mainlaod of Greeoe, 
The reviewer, for raaeons which cannot be gone into hm, 
diesaota from several points of this theory, and eepaci^ly 
would put the epics (apart from certain lotorpolationa) a 
oentuy or so earlier uian Prefssaor Nilsson does. But 
that the methods employed in the book are soond 
the reanlts almost everywhere plaurible and often aa 
nearly oertton as eaa be expected m loch a field seoma 
b^ond reasonable denial. 

itom the anthropole^cal point of view, the main 
intersat is rather in the Hoomm civilisati^ and tbe 
use to be made of tbe Homeric talsa than in tbe poems 
thamaslvM. Some salient pointa are tbe foDowing. 

After an introductory ehapiar whidi reviews the 
theories that have been put forward by phiiologista. 
arobnologUts and kterary erities since the famous 
qQesUau~bsgan Co to amtated, be sketohes the history 
<M the Myceosesn Age (Ctop. JI). He rightly miista thsA 
this qtueCioa oaanoc to shirb^ by any who try to 
undemtand the geneeis of the poem; obvious^ it is 
aCiU Ises possible for an anthropologist or a prehistorian 
to avoid it. Be bolds to his view that the MycensaeBS 
were Qreaka, Choi^, of couma, much mixed with the 
pre«Qreak population (what Utile eo m atoIogieaJ svidenoe 
Cbera la, is well used, p. 84 s^O* details of their 
arrival in Greece, whicn are given at come length trith 
the evidence for them, are subatantiaUy the same as 
those put forward in his sartor works, to whioh fr^uent 
rofsrenoe is made, especially law * UyoenaMn Origin of 
* Greek Mythology.’ The great age w Hyoenia wea one 
of warlike eoterpriae, cotoparsible to the Viking epoch 
and aading when the Mycemenna were exhaustW. In 
that age epic began. Tbe next two chapters sat forth 
tbe arcKaological and lihgnistie evidenea which ha taksa 
to ahow that Hooor blends togethar elemeotc from 
Idyeauean, idb-Uyoeaean and archaic timea For his 
pictore of a civiliiatlon not identical with ai^ one 
period, end that his is equally oompoalte. A 

number of tailing criticisms of earker authors ate bere 
put forward; indi^, tha negative part of the book if by 
no maana tha woret. 

The aecCion (Chap. V) riaaimg with tbe history of epic 
in general ia excelmt, it collects evidence from all 
over tiw world, not merely from medtovnl Europe, of 
how sucb poems come into boing, and especidly of tbe 
manner a which they are modified and of their relations 
to writing, where that art is known. Perbapa beat of all 
is Chap/vK, which with highly commend- 


' B. de 0. Duggan in ’ Journal etf African Socittp.' July. 1932, 
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Able betwMn ^ of Mg^ 

from which aJoao hi*torle«l m»terkl ii to U &«“»«• 
•Ad th® vary J*fgB contrlbuUoM da* U> nothtog bet tn* 
pott'b own geniua »nd invontion, Tb* jAlocvaeuoff 
^VI! St*l« Organiwlion in Horewt *nd th» 
Myomann Ag*) cover# Bom»wha» non familiAt 

**^e*T*viower ha# noted a. nainher of iim#JI point# of 
tlt»«roem*nt uui doubt, but a# they moaUy f 4 U wit^ 
tbTSwp# of ctoaiic#! relhar than >nthropolo 0 c»l "tady . 
tbav #M omitted here. In eoncloaion, it muat be eCraaaed 
that th* book ia ol gro*t vahi# for Ail intawetod jn tb# 
eaiTly hiatoiy of Ettrop««n civdiiAtion, from whAtoyar 

3 1 # they may Approach it. and oiao pleaa^t 

oouched in a rtyle whkh ahow# wmarkably Jittl* 
aign that the Author i# not -wing hia rAtiv# 


Inde EoroBAAn folk-TAl«s and Creak Leg#nd. Sy 

W. Haliiday^ Cwbridg*; Vniv«r4it}/ Pron. 
119 IS 3 S. u-hlfiSpp- 

*'*• Principal HallidAy poaaeaae# to ab unueunl degree 
the art of aettiag forth acnind view# ia an amuauig 
manner and this book la chiractenatic of hurt. It is 
davaloued out of his Gray LecttujtA of and tom 


At explAining briefly the bert mrthoo# oi uAGarsiAncang 
And a^lysii cxi^tAleA, wifchiUu#traUons taken from 
outelanding^blwn# of Greek tradition. Thi* is aocom- 
Dliflhed in eeven abort ohapters, whereof the nist merely 
over the familiar ground of the dietinerioni between 
myth, le*«d and «i4«hen. After this coraaa a 
cuesion of ' Indo^Eoropeen Felk-Taiae and the problem 
• of their dietribution.* Ee is not committed to any one 
theory whether distnbutlooirt or^ polygeoetic, but 
crodi^. from hie wide reading, carious and mterestiog 
Jlustrmtiona of the way in which etonaa are actually 
trapcmitted and elAO the meaner in which new onaa are 
orisoated, ao far ae suoh a thing aver dec# take place in 
timeaof which we know anything. Needleas to aay, be u 
not a viotiffl of the illusion that any aaoh telas have no 
asrthor. Chapter UI applies hia priDtiplaa to cartam 
Oretic legends, w*th raforenee to their real or auppoart 
relatiOAS to Indian rtcri*. Chapter IV treeta ol tl» 
analytis of such taJee, and is fiUl of good aeosa both m 
its handling of the use and abuse of philology aa applied 
to proper namea and iW recognition of the large pert 
olevod hy cooscioua literary reahapiag of old maten^. 
the book conoludee with three etadiaa of particuler 
problems, the legend of Protoe andPhilomata m its many 
varismte, the saga of Pamaus and the fable of the Goac 
and tha Vi&e. 

Pot those who wish to learn eanly and quioaly lome 
of the moat noteworthy peculiarities of Greak myo¬ 
logy. and tor any who can amoy a good #i^ of foi- 
lote, this ii a boc* to be prised. b. J. rtUBb, 

The Ceremonial Dances of the SinSsfese, and 
-- other Artkias, JSy O. P4»oid. 
hd Ceylon is a Cinderella. Aroheologically it le 
ov^adowed by India. Scholan And a mmtjer 
and elder literature in Sanakrit teste. For enthrow* 
Me tim Sinhekee have the miafortune of bain^addn* 
SrteT and theretoa of not being ‘ primitive.’ The «ly 
pMple they will look at in Ceylon are the Vgddte. Oh ! 
£om Viddas I You might think Prof, and Hra. Seiig- 
man’a datailadetudy would have wound op their account 
lUj but no, books are stiU written ©n 
Vaddaa, and espeditioos erraneed to them, while tb* 
Sinhake* from whom tb* Vgtk^ derive moat of their 
cuHura are n^leclad, Wo aauat ad the more welcome 
Dt 0 Partol^a inooirim into the customs of the Sin* 
hAJ m im^umeB of which he hae published some of the 


vN [Karch, 1934. 

rwulte in ArrAiv GrieaAtini, vol, I and II. Dr. Fertold’a 
work ia welcome for enothw raaeon ; it is a rare pheno* 
inenoQ in that it oombines achotarahip with an interaBt 
in living eustome. Dr. Pertotd is a scholar; he knows 
whether be undarstsnds or not, knows exactly what 
^ue to give to saoh word. He is not only a Sinhalese 
echolar, but a Sanskrit and Pali one, a rare but indie* 
pensable combiuetion iu cultural studies. In India the 
old and the modem are kept too much io watertight 
comp^mente. Perhaps the echolar outweighs too much 
the field worker In Dr. Pertcld. He makes great um of 
torts, of maeka, and of the evidence of Lie own eyes, but 
be doee not seem to have oroea*oxamined Sinhalaee 
witncMOS. A short cro*e*axam)nation will often bring 
to light in a few muiutse what poring over torts may 
fail to eettle in the coune of years. Terte are written 
gAnerally as and not in order to elate 

fundamentals, a knowledge of which is assumed. To 
gat the fuedamenteU them is no ether way than by 
croea^XAmination. Dr. Pertold’e conclusions therefore 
omit what we have moat at heart and that is the idees 
of intelligent ordinary Sinhaleee shoot masks. The 
opinioDs ^ Punoi Banda or Kirihsmi would bo of mors 
value than nmcK of that o x ege a ia and textusl criticism 
whioh the author oarriee out with such thorougbueea 
mtd sense of erideace. Let u# hope that in future papers 
Dr. Pertold will apply thee* same virtues to en oral 
e.'camination of witneam, for w# trust these papers 
will net be the last. We should advise hiia. however, 
to have hia English revised, as tha foreign oonatructions 
add considerably to the difficulties of reading inherent 
in suoh a detailed critidam of evidence. 

A. M. HOCABT- 

Jeehelion. Waldcmsr, 1913 : History. Ethnology and 

M Anthropelofy of the Aleut, Coraegu 
PxAhMtwn A'o. 432. Wathintten, D.C. 51 pj>., 
S7dtfum. 

The author spent the years 1505 sod 1910 on tha 
Aleutian Islands, and excavations, the reaulta of 
which were published ir 1526 by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. The prsaont volnmo eoaCtiiii the anthro* 
polomcal results. The first two ehaptera deal nxsinly 
with the early history of the ialanda, from the time of 
their dieeovery in 1741. Another chapter deals with the 
seal a nd othW flahariaa, bird hunting, and the akin 
boats. Much mfocrcBtion is included regarding the 
arotic foxes, sea otters, and other animale. The grass 
work of tha Aleut woman is described, and the food and 
of the people. Uuoh attention is given to the 
languege and the system of relationships of the Aleut 
people. Short ehaptera follow on their mythology end 
physical typae. 

excaveted skulls belonging to the pre-RusaiAfi 
period the author eoncludea that the Aleut ware not a 

E » race. Thair akulls, like those of modem Aleuts. 

a tu'gh oaphalJe index of about 84. Some of 
the latter are Mongoloid in eye chaiaeters, iltin 
colour, and in having broad faces. The neaitet Indian 
tribae are the Tlingit end Taimshian with a copbaho 
[Lpt exceeding 52, while the Alasken and diberian 
Ehkino and the I^ryak and Kamohadal are more 
mseocephalio. 

Hrdlifika suggMta that the Aleuts were derived from 
FjLimrt stock which migrated aoutbwarde and 
byvw mixed with Athu»aeoaaf, some of whom have 
a cephalic index of 84. The pneeace of true Vongoliaa 
blood ooold be dotermiued by testing the blood ffoupo. 
and it is to be hoped that theea will be taken haf<m 
oroesing ohwures the results, A contiderable biblio* 
graphy of works bearing on this region complatoe the 
volume. H* 


Eyas airp $K>iTEawooi>s Lmot®. Ek Majeaty’s Printara, Esst Harding St., London, £.0.4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With PUt« D. 

Centenary of the Birth of Lord Avebury. By iiir Arthur Keiih, F.R.S. 

The centen&rj of the birth of Jobn Lubbock, who becatoe the fir»t Lord Avebury, falb Q C 
on 30th ApriJ, 1934. He wae the eldeat son of Sir John Lubbock, Bt., F.B.S., banker, Ou 
mathematieian and aatronoroer, and waa bom at High Dms, in the paiish of l>owna, Kent. 

When John Lubbock was eight years of age, it happened that Charles I>4rwin came to live in the 
aamA email pariah. The result was that, under Parwui'd influence, Luhbock became embued with the 
evolutionary outlook, and was the first to ^ply with eompleto conviction the doctrine of evointaon 
to aothioii^ogical problems. His eariieeb investigations were soolo^cal, and for these ha 
was elected to the Royal Society in 1858, 
being then only twenty-fonr years of age. 

He died at Kingsgate Castle, Kent, on ^th 
May, 1913, in his dghtieth year, leaving a 
record of service to learning and to literature 
which has never bean equalled in modem 
timee. He was banker, statesman, social 
reformer, economist, sodologiet, an tiquarian, 
folkJorist, anthropologist, gedogiet, peyoho- 
logUt. educationist, zook^;ist, entomologist, 
botanist, statistidan, numismatist and 
naturalist.^ In every one of tireee t6Us he 
rendered services of value; those which he 
gave to anthropology are of outstanding 
importance. When elevated to tbc peerage 
in 1900, he took his title from the most 
remarkable stone dicle in England. 


^ For sn sccooni of Lord Avebury’s coctribo* 
trooa bo Anthropology end all bracchoe of kno** 
ledge, MS ' Tho Ufs-Work of Lord Avebury ’ (Sir 
John Lnbbook) edited by hw daughter, the Hon. 
Mn. Adrian ^ent Duff. (London: Wetts A Co. 
1924. Prices#. Owteoery Edition U. 6d.) 

Urt. Grant Duff coatributee an scccuct of her 
father, and gives eelectJona from hie writing!. 
Lord Avebury's work is dieo^feeed by dir Bernal 
HaII»t(Politica and Economies); Sir Arthur Rcith 
(Anthropology); Sir Arthur Smith Woodward 
(Geology)i Sir Arthur Thomson (Zoology); Ur. 
H. St. J. K. Donistborpe (Entomology); A. C. 
Seward (Botany); Sir Michael E. Sadler (Education 
and Lettare). 


SIS JOfil LVSBOCK. 
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On tTvo oocaaona Lord Avebuiy eftm« to the rtscue of anthropology in England. The first of 
these was in 1863. when the Ethnological Society was threatened. Some of the younger members 
had broken away and set np a riral aociety-^the Anthropological. Certain members of the older 
aodeCy beetzrred themselree, p&rticaJarly these who bad accepted the teaching of !Darvrm (Henry 
Christy, Sii John Evans, Oeorge Buak, Clements Markham and Kussel WaUaco), and induced lord 
Avebury (hfr. John Lubbock, F.K.S., as he then was) and Huxley to come to the help of the 
Ethnological. Lord Avebury joinod on Idth January, 1863. and in the Mowing hfay, being then 
twenty.nioe years of age, was elected Pre^dent. Francis Galton, who was twelve years his senior, 
took on the secretaryship of the society, and during the two years in which Lord Avebury and be 
held oSco much good work was done. 

The second occasion on which Lord Avebury rendered a signal service was in 1371. With a view 
to bringing the rival sooietiea together, Huxley took over tiie presidentship of the Ethnological in 
1863, and held the office for two years. The dinenters agreed to rojoln, bnt refused to accept Huxley 
as tbe first president of the united societies. It was not until January, 1371, that, by mutual ooosect, 
it was agro^ to ask Sir Jofin Lubbock (he bad succeeded to the family baronetcy on the death of 
hia father in 1866) to be the first president of the rival societies now amalgamated under its present 
title^the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. At first Lubbock protested; he 
was oidy too conscious of Huxley's prior and better olsims to tbe honour. He yielded to tbe urgency 
of Huxley's request, and on 14^ February, 1871, was elected president with acclamation. Huxley, 
Buak and ^ John Evans became vice.presidents. On the Coundl were PitvEliven, McKenny 
Enghtt and Boyd Hawkins. 

Among Lord Avebury's many gifts the meet remarkable was his power of reconciling men of 
perverse natures to agree to act together in order that a public benefit might be attained. Bence 
the many appeals to him by scientifie societdee and public bodies whose afiairs were in difficulties. 
Hence, his sccceee when, as a Member of Parliament, he had to persuade diveme interesla to 
agree to the enactment of his many proposals. Some of these, such as the Ancient Monuments Act 
of 18S2, with its amendment of 1901, have proved of great advanti^ to archieologiste as well as 
anthropologists. His first Parliamentary success was in Z872, when his Tb^nlp Holidays Bill became 
law. Bills to regulate Shop Hours (1886) and Early Closing (1904) were also framed and fathered 
by him. Altogetirer he introduced and passed thirty bills thrci^ Parliament. 

As early as 1868, Lord Avobory's reputation, stood high among the archteologists and 
antbropologiste of Europe. In this year, when the Intemational Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology 
and Anthropology met in Norwich, he was chosen to preaide over its afiairs. It is worthy of note 
here that this Asaodation was founded iu 1864 by Gabriel de MortiUet, who soon afterwards propounded 
his scheme for the subdivision of the palsolithic epoch into a series of periods or cultoree. Although 
it was Lord Avebury who proposed, in 1362, the subdivirion of the stone period into Neolithic (the 
phsae or period represented in Benmark) and PaiKstfliihdc (the phase or period older than that 
represented in Benmark), yet he was never reconciled to the scheme proposed by de MortiUet, 

Lord Avebury began his career as anthropologist in 1860, when he visited tbe scene of the 
discoveries of Boucher des Perthes in the valley of the Somme. In the three following years he 
devoted his leisure to searching Europe for evidence to carry human, history beyond the earliest 
written record. He visited the kitchen middens of Denmark, the lake dwellings of Switzerland and 
the oaves of France. In 1865 he threw tbe evidence he bod collected into the form of a book which 
appeared under the titb of ' Prahistoric Times.' In 1913, the year of bis death, he was engaged on 
the preparation of a seventh edition of this work. * Prehistoric Times ’ deservod its success by reason 
of tbe deameoe of its exporition and the novelty of its contents. He was tbe first to apply a 
knowledge of life among peopks now livir^ in a primitive state tp the interpretation of human life 
m prehistoric times. He was not content to appeal merely to the narrow ajxd limited audience of 
experts, although he had much that was both new important to tell them. He proved Chat 
it is possible to set forth a scientific problem in such a way that the puhho itself could form a sound 
opinion of its merits. It is just this rare ability which has misled a later generation into thinking 
that Lord Avebury was merely a popular expositor. 
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In 1870 appeared Lord Arebury’s * The Origin of C^Tili^ation and the FrimifiTe Cooditioi^ 
of Mao.’ This work was foreahadowed in the final chapters of' PrahisCorie Times.’ In theeo chapters 
the author susmed up his conclusoos conceroing the origin of man, and especially of the evolution 
of human civilisation. In particular he emphasised the misery of savagedom and the bleaamgs of 
civihsatioT). Concerning these final chapters of ‘ Prehistoric Times,* Darwin wrote: 

“ I cannot resist tolling you how escelJently well in my opinion you have done the very 
*' interesting chapters on Savage Life . . . but I ought to ke^ the term original for your last 
“ chapter, which has eCruok me as an admirable and profound discusuon. It has quite delighted me 
for DOW the public will see what hind of man you are, which 1 am proud to think 1 discovered 
a dosen yoare ago.” 

Thera were three men in England whose cxmnsel Dsrwin relied on when engaged on the problems 
of evolution. These were Hooker, HvLsley and Lubbock. 

‘ Prehistoric Times ’ was easy to write compared to ' The Origin of CiTilisation.’ In this work 
the author bad to descend into the labyrinthine recesses of the mind of Savage Man and trace, step 
upon stop, the maimer in which modem behe&, habits, customs and mstitutions of dvilized peoples 
had oome Into being, Lord Avebury benefited, no doubt, by the previous labonrs of Sir Edward 
Tylor, of J. F. McLennan and of L. H. Mo^an, but, taken as a whole, Che gathoring of the great 
mass of evidence set forth in' The Origin of Civilisation,’ and Che inferences founded on this evidence, 
must be regarded as an original and systematic attempt to mark out a new and important field of 
human knowledge. 

The first edition of * The Origin of Oivillration ’ appeared in 1870; the sixth and last edition 
In 1902. ' Marnagc, TotemUm and Beligion ’ (An Answer to Critics), which appeared in 1911—two 
years before Xxnd Avebury’s death—may be regarded as a supplement to' The Origin of OivilIzaUoa.’ 
When we seek to discover how it was that Lord Avebury came to be so successful in his interpretation 
of savage life, we find it in the fact that with him antl^pological probUams were viewed through the 
eyes of one who accepted the doctrine of evolution with the most complete convicUon of it as aiiniversal 
truth. He grew up in the faith of Darwin; his contemporaries were only Darwinians by adoption. 

Lord Avebury’s services to anthropology are too varied and numerous to be reviewed here 
in detail. There is one, however, that most not be omitted. In 1866, in the company of Sir John 
Evans, he visited the salt mines at Kallstatt and arranged for fiirther excavations of the site. Thus 
It about that he obtained a very fine coUsetton of specimens Hallstatt which adorned the 
walk of the ball at High Elms. 'Dus collectiou was presented to the British Museum by toe second 
Lord Avebury, 

The more we look Into the history of Anthropology in England during the nineteenth century, 
the more do we realize our indebtodness to Lord Avebury. The mines of knowledge which he 
opened are far from exhausted. ARTHUE KEITH. 

Tasmania: Language, Walker 

Some Aboriginal Words of Tasmania, from a fianusertpe. By NOTTHOn Walkef. 

Not long ago, when living In Tasmania, and while examining a copy of Vol. I of the 0p 
Tasmanian Journal (pablisbed In 1842), I came across a list of Tasmanian native words. These 0 D 
wore noted in maniiscript, under the heading ' Dr. Fisher,’ on the list printed In the Journal. 

The copy was one of the books of the Ancanthe Library, founded by Lady Franklin. The 
coIlocUon was partly burnt, and the surviving portion placed in cases in a cellar of the Hutchins 
School. At one time the cellar was flooded so that too cases stood in water. I was one of a 
commission appwnted, some time after, to unpack the library and report on it. It is now housed 
at the Hutchins School, and it is pretty safe to say that the manuscript list, now given here, remains 
unknown. 

Begarding toe pronunciation of the native speech, a Tasmanian writer of 1832 declares :—They 
” (the natives) sound the letter R with a rough deep empharis, particularly whan exdtod by anger 
* or otherwise, and upon, these occasions also they use the word wsrr, tverr, very vehemently,” This 
confirms the statement in Croact’s Voyage that, '* Their language seemed to us very hard and they 
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'' aeetDed to <li«.w their voices from the hottom of the throat.” Bobissod, who wee responsible 
for persuading the surviving natives to smreader, smd, “ Most of their words they abbreviate, 
rendered the language the more diffionit.” 

One cannot bat bo struck by tho extraordinary variation in tribal language. For instance, 
we are given the following words for ' ear ’ in difiorent parta of the Island, viz,: Pdventta, Laoiina, 
T^ierici, C(»Mwiffga, jSlai^ramiy, Ou«gnilva> Vaiffvi and Oua^i. After this one is not surprised 
to be told, in the number of the Tasmanian Jo\tr7vai quoted, that ” Those who are not of the same 
'* tribe appear to convoreo in broken English.” Indeed, the tribes, if tho word is not too large a 
one to use, seem rigidly to have kept to their own torritories. To trespaas meant war, and it seems 
that tribal quarrels were largely, and perhape chiefly, responsible for the thinning of the numbers 
of die Teszoaiuaos before thrir remnant was brought into captivity. The present writer often followed 
die tiraces of the Oyster Bay and Big lUver Tribes. They were never friends, and it was their hunting 
grounds, along tire Beat Coast and the Ouse respectively, tiiat were in greatest demand by the white 
settlers. 

It will be noticed that a few of the words following refer to objects known only after tbc coming 
of the Europeans. Also a reminder may be offered that the last Tasmanian, Trucanini, died in 1S76. 

A few words in the list were not copied by me, as they were not sufficiently legible for certainty. 
The middle letter in ftdingli {' aheep *) is perhape not an i. The manuacript notes include a few. 
words already in print. Tim are Im placed in brackets. NOBMAN WALEEB. 

Bad • • • Cotnugaria 'Emu • - Bechi Redbill • • Tilana 

Bed - . . Afenums Evening • • THneonua Shadow • • P^t, Bloney 

Boat - • Maladua Eaglehawk Chti Sheep • • Htdin^U 

Bullocks • • Pacal Fish • • P2a [ ,, £. District NemtiMidiitnana] 

[ Western Fowls • • UUicnivong { .. W. District f^lemeno} 

District • Bucholow] Get up • • Joint Ship - - Totonba, 

[ „ Dn* Go to bed - P^ngu Tuanga 

certain Borofa] Gull • • Pti f „ E. District Xvtrppony] 

Cow • • Mialu Hut • • Xeelna Bit you down • U^2re 

[ „ Weetem Eangaroo (male) Lienna Sleep - • hTeuie 

District Ceteeno] L»mb • • Diedno Snake • • ^eo, Patoarra 

Crow - • SaJlio Limpet • LauJra Spear • - Pla^ 

Crystal • • Xcdn<t Magpie • • CaroBo Swan • i^anup2^ 

Day • • Rovno Morning • • As Sweep • Afom^s 

Dog (native) - * PaguomantuUa Mutton bird • Afo^ To-morrow • Jtato 

„ (English) • Rtita Parrot - Ptlf<ee To>nighl • Borupon 

DiMk • • ifuiewra Felioan • • Uapl%ma Waddy • • BeUo 

Eagle • * TVtatono Platypus Eandla Was * • Mokolt 

Porcupine • Afbila 

Australasia: Anthropology. Wood*Jonos. 

Tasmanians and Austral Ians. By FretZenc Woodrow. 

^ It is now nearly a centiiiy siDce the remnant of the Xaaznaruan natives, settled on Flinders 
0 / Island, petition^ Governor Franklin to sanction their removal to Fort ^nlip, to which place 
George Angustos Bobinsen bad been appointed aa Protootor of Aborigines, Upon the advice of 
tile home authorities the removal was forbidden. Nevertheless, it is certain that at least sixteen 
Tasmanians arrived cm tho Australian mainland with Bcbimoii and that some were indentured to 
reaideuts in Victoria. In addition to this it is also certain that John £atm«i and other early Victorian 
settieia brought Taamaniau natives to the mamland. Coatee, Ware, and Newton are names of 
Victorian residents to whom such indentuiea of Tasmanian natives are recorded es having been 
made. 

On the other hand, aboriginee of Australia were not in^quently telren, or sent es conviote, 
from Sydney to Tesmania. Mosquito, who was hanged in Hobart in 1825, was himself a member of 
tile Broken Bay tribe from the no^ of Sydney. Bulldog, one of his aasociaUe, was also an Australian 
native. 

Upon the islands of the Baas Straits both Tasmanian and Australian women were kept by the 
severs and stritiliemen. It is, therefore, evident that not all skulls of aborigines found in Tasmania 
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&T« nee6ss&h]y those of Tasmanianfi, nor all those itom Victoria nceossarily Australians. StiU leas 
is there any certainty altachin^ to akuUs from the islands of the Straits. MorcoTer, it is 
highly probable some mixture took place between the two races in the early years of last century, 
and William Lane himwelf is commonly said to bare been an Australian-Taemaoian half*caato. 

In view of the great and unmistsl^ble racial differencee constantly exhibited between the crania 
of undoubted Australians and Tasmanians, it is possible that some confusion may be caused now that 
skulls of the extinct race are so much sought a^r. During the last throe years I have examined a 
skull fh>m Tasmania that exhibits every future distinctiTe of the Acstralisn aborigine; and a skull 
firom Victoria that seems unmistakably to be Tasmanian. Quito recant^ them has been submitted 
to me a f e m a l e skeleton from one of the islands of the Straits concerning wiiit^ there can be no doubts 
as to it# distinctive Australian characters. 

In all questions concerning the distmetions of the Tasmanian and Australian natives, this 
disturbance, produced by the white man in early Colonial days, must be borne in mind. 

P. WOODJOI?ES. 

Pennine Peats. Godwin and Clark. 

The Age of the Pennine Peace. Sy H. Qedioin. 

In 1926 Wbodbead and Erdtzoan t ^ s published the results of pollen analysis of two fid 
series of peat samplee from Warcock Hill near Mareden, Yorirs., the site of important OO 
arch^ogical discoveries made by Bubkley. Here, as throughout the Penninee generally, mesolithic 
implements were discovered in the sand below the peat. In the basal few inches of the peat itself 
were discovered, however, implements then spoken of as ‘ neolithic.* These are now recognised aa 
of Early Bronze Age type, a dating which accords with the discovery of actual bronze and accepted 
Early Bronze Age objects in the peat still within quite a short distance of the base, though above 
the ' neolithic ’ horizon. 

If the general correlation of the Bronze Age with the Sub.Boreal climatic period of Blytt and 
Semander be assumed to hold in tbia country as in continental N.W. Europe, tiien the Wsfcobk 
Bill series give a valuable correlation point between forest history as shown by pollen analysis, and 
climatic and arcbtsological periods. The lowest Warcock Hill peats must, on this beaia, be consideTed 
to be Sub'Boraal, in contrast to the early Atlantic age attributed to them by Woodhead and Erdtman, 
and more recently accepted by Balstrick.^ The early Atlantia dating was arrived at by comparison 
with the remarkably complete peat series at Chat Moss, lAncs., and thence by general analogy of 
corresponding forest periods, with the climatic periods of the Continent. To the present writer the 
poUen analyses of the basal Warcook Hill peats do not, in themselves, offer any very dear evidence 
of dating, though possibly sadi evidence could be obtained by analyais of a very large series of 
sampled closely set over neighbouring areas. The tranaitioii from the Boreal to the Atlantic period 
is strongly marked all over H.W. Europe; it has been accepted in this country, foUowiog Brdtman, 
as the horizon In which the pollen of the recently immigrated alder (A^us) increases rapidly in 
amoxmt as that of the pine {Piivfu) diminiahw* , &nd it Is marked also by the lowering of the very high 
TnftvimA of hazel (Corpus) pollen. In the Boreal period itself the warmthdoviog trees, oak (Querevs), 
’timA (Tilto), and elm {Ulmu$) immigrated, and during the Atlantic period they increased in relative 
abundance. Apart from this Borcal.Atiantic trausition phase the forest periods of the British 
Islands are not very strongly marked and have not been very closely correlated either with 
arch«ologi<al or climatic periods within this coimtry itself. The basal peats of the Waicock Hill 
series do not show the indices just mentiooed for the Boreal*Atlantic transition period and therefore 
there soems no reason to doubt the validity of the archieological evidence, which, aa we have said, 
points to Sub-Boreal age. 

This argument and conclution may, we think, be fairly applied not only to the interpretetion of 
the Warcock Hill peats by Woodhead and Erdtman, but sdso to the intor^etation by Baistrick of 
analyses of peats at TriioUe Fits, Barden Fell. It ia true that the basal sample hero seems to show 
rather higher percentages of pine than those above, but these percentages do not exceed 20 and need 
not necesarily bo iudi^tive of the Boreal pine maximum, espeddly in view of the very high alder 
valnes, and in view of evidence in various parts of the country for pine forests of post-Boreal sge. 
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It might indeed be suggested th&t the contmentAt oorrelation of the Bronze Age with the 
Snh.Boreei cHio&tio period 'waa mcorrect, or at least did not apply to Britain, where it might on this 
Pennine eridence be plaeed in the early Atlantic. But sach a suggestion would not only oppose 
a great we^t of continental eridence ; it is strongly contradicted by recent inTestigaticns within 
this country.^ At Burnt Fen, Cambs., Early Bronze Age discoveries have been made wititin, but 
close to the base of the uppec bed of peat. This peat bed overlies a thick bed of semi'Eoarine silt 
and clay, which jteelf reste upon a thick lower peat bed. The ailts and clay also dll a channel which 
has been cut right through the lower peat into the sand below. Pollen analyris of the lower peat 
bed shows good evidence for the Boreal*Atlantic transition occurring near the bane. It foBows from 
these observations that between the end of the Boreal period and the Early Bronze Age occupation 
there must have been at least in Cambridg^hire (a) a long period of peat formation; {&) a period of 
erosion (e.s., Iand*elevation), which caused the channel to be cut right through the lower peat; 
(c) a period of deposition 8emi*mariae day and silt (i.e., laiad submergence), and (d) a period of 
renewed peat formation. This evidence certainly favours, at least in this part of England, a Sub*BoreaI 
as against an Early Atlantic date for the Early Bronze Age period. 

Pollen analysis of the base of the upper peat in the Cambridgeshire fens has shown close 
association of the Early Bronze Age with exceptionally high Tilia (lime) pollen percentages, though 
the percentages dimmtob rapidly above this horizon. It is interesting to note that in the two aeries 
from Waroock TTfll is the lowest samples which show the highest Tilia veluea, that from the north 
site being as much as 20 per cent. Iliis occurrence of lime pollen at the base of the Warcock Hill 
profile and at the base of the upper fen peat of Cambridgeshire may bo merely coincidence, and it 
may be due to other causes than contemporaneity and common climatic oontr^, but, taken at face 
value, it agrees with the view that the basal peats on Warcock HiJi axe Indeed of Sub*Borea2 age.* 

So far, then, as the upland Pennine peats aie ooncenied we must enter a caveat against Raiskick's 
exclusion that tiie pollen analyses " establish the pygmy flints (from the underlying sand) as 
“pre-Atlantic in ^e.” 

The lowland peats analyzed by Baisbrick and Blackburn^ appear to offer evidence less doabtfol 
as regards pollen*ansJyBis. Pygmy fint sites are described from the coast on a land snxface below 
sand dunes, and Baistrick conaiderB that the geological evidence pointa to the formation of the sand 
dunes as a primaiy cause of aneetod drainage in certain barins of the coastal plain. In these basins, 
Newbiggm Csjt, the lowest peats have been analysed and sre ascribed by Baistrick and Blackburn 
to the Boreal'Atlantio transition period. In this case there seems every probability tiiat the dating 
is correct, since tiie major features characteristic of this phase are aU present, viz., initially low alder 
riting rapidly, and pine and hazel fA.Tlmg from high initial values. Here Interpretatioii of the pollen* 
analytical data certainly suggests Boreal age for the pygmy flint sites, but it must be borne in mind 
that this aasumss adequate geological evidence that the d^iomtion of the dune barrier was indeed 
the cause of peat formation in the coastal basins, and that in fact not even the basal peats had formed 
there until the dune ridge was initiated. One would expect the latter type of fact to be essentially 
difficult to establish, H. GODWIN. 

Th« Age of the Fanoine Pests. J. Q. D. CZsri^. 

CQ Archeologically two important facta^ are known about the Pennine peat, first, that it covers 
Dv the two distinct stages of Tardenoiaan culture found in the area; and second, that in its base 
occur flints of Early Bronze Age type. No satisfactory Neolithic level hs« been established in tiie mea, 
as neither of the two evidences adduced for it in the past,^ a triangular hollow-based flint arrowhead 
at inches from the base of the peat and horn cores of Bos priraigtni^ also from the base of the 
peat,’ can rank as definitive and conriosive.^ The evidence for the Early Bronze Age horizon 
obtained by Franda Bnckley is, howeveir, unassailable, and we may refer here to the two best 
authenticated finds: (i) A l^bed and tanged arrowhead from Warcock Hill found in the base of 
the peat only two Inch^ above the sand. (Huddersfield Museum.) 

(ii) A barbed snd tanged arrowhead found with its barbs projecting from four inches of peaty 


enalTsea ol Et^atriek for tho Bardao Fell pMte do oot ibow aepente TiHa percaitAgte. 
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dfty mtiag immediately on the grey sand on the N.W. slope of Cuptfith Hill. {Manchester 
Huseuffl.) 

Stratigraphically, therefore, it would appear that the Sarly Bronze Ago Horizon in this part of 
the PenniDea occurs in the very base of the peat at from 2 to 4 inches above the grey aaknd.* 

In the course of a most Important and valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
distribution of the Tardenoisiaa in the region, Dr. Balstrick touches briefly on the results of pollen 
analytical work, and declares "the basal layers of the peat to be of earliest ' Atlantic’ age. 
" the whole Atlantic period being represented in the section (Truckle Pita, Barden Fell), as well 
" as part of the Sub>boreal.” ^ How, as we have pointed out, the archsological evidence suggests 
that ^s Early Bronze Ago horizon ie very close to the base of the peat and would certainly have to 
be grouped as lying well within * the basal Jsyeis ’ thereof. It is, however, very well agreed on 
the Continent that this arohsoIogCcal period lice within the Sub-boreal climatic period^^; moreover 
this has recently been condimed for this country at two sites in the Soutii>oastsm comer of the 
Fenland^^, where Early Bronze Age remains have been located In the base of die upper peat bed. 
From what has been said it should be clear that Dr. Baistrick’s findings with regard to the age of 
the baaal layers of the Pennine peat present certain anomalies, which make it difficult to agree with 
his conclusion that it "established the pygmy flints (microlitha) aa pre^Atlantic in age." As sm 
arohsologist one can do no more than record one’s oonoem at the anomaly which is at any rate 
apparent-^and lapse into that puzzlement in which arcbsologists seem condemned to exist. 

J. a. D. CLARK. 
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India t Pottery. Gordon, 

Notes on Early Frontier Terra-Cottss. By Major D. 3. Gordon, B.8.0. 

These notea arc supplementary to my loogar ortida on Barly Troniitr Terra-ccUas which 
appeared in J.B.A.I., Vol. UCII, January-June, pp. 163-173. They arc written to put on /II 
record certain terTa^cotta objecte which I obtained recently at Sari Dberi in the Clbardadad sub* division 
of the Peshawar District, which were not in my posgessioa at teie time of writing my previous article. 
Three specimens from the Peahawar Muaoum. which I r^ard as being of outstanding importance 
are also included. 

These aubeequent finds tend to weaken rather than strengthen some of my original, very tentative, 
su^eetiocs. Both Ho. 1 and No. 2 in Fig. 1 show maridngs that might be taken for a wreath were 
the head-dreee 1» complete. At first eight this may seem a trifle unfortunate, for in the arebiuc figure 
put forward as a contaH with the degenerate classical type (J.R.A.I, LXII, Plate zzn, Fig. 2, No. 29). 
I have stieesed theee wreath-like ma-rkinga and note their absence from aU other types. On a close 
esaounalton, however, 1 feel that my original argument, though weakened, is not totaJIy destroyed. 
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No. 1, & Iftrgc 'noll*raodelled head (Me fig. 1 in bright red tecre-cotta showa better face 

technique than miy of tbo other archaic t 3 i)ee. The eyes are no longer applied and the ineieions ore 
neater: theee «ire toitched with black paint as are the incisions iorming the eyebrows. The ohin and, 
probably, the noee are weJl modeUed. The forehead Tnorklngs on the two beads singled out to indicate 
' contact' between the classical and the archaic typce hare dwindled to a small iithd at the meeting 
of the eyebrows. 

TitLs type must lie siibeequenC to that with & formed chin and applied eyas, and be a step towards 
the much more advanced product figured in J.R.A.I., UCII, Tjate XUl, Fig. 3, No. 32. The disk at the 
juncture of the wi'eath cannot bo compared with the forehead omomente or marks on the associated 
heads mentioned above, os it is definitely port of the be&d*dreee and well clear of the forehead. The 



Fio, 1, TBRaA.coTTAS VBOMSABr-nRaai. ncMmsc trtts 
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same may hesald of the uznilar disk in No. 2; this bust is of a very arohaio type made of red terTa*cotta 
height 2*9 inohee. The wreath-like markings are so far removed from the face and forehead that 
I feel justified in suggesting that they have no tree bearing on the wreath ' contact' ^juastion. This 
figure has a small fo^eod omozaent in the centre of the brows. 

No. 2, which is in singularly good condition, has, in addition to the points already mentioned, some 
bearing on my ' fiat-headed ' type, A small head (not reproduced), wUch is of de^teiy flat-beaded 
and chinleas type, shows slight indications, which time and circumstancee may have erased in other 
spedmens, of the contact of on applied head*dreas whioh baa become detach^. Close examination 
of bust No. 2 shows that a similar fiat headed appearance would probably result from the head-dress 
becoming detached. This does not, however, dispose of fiathesdedoses as a type attnbute, os even 
with the bead'dreas this figure is singularly fls^headed compared with all others. 
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No. 3, a amall bright red bufft, bas an embryo cbia and ia very aanilar to the female buat pictured 
in the fint plate of A. K. Coomaxaawamy’a article on ' Arobaic Indian Terrvcottaa ’ in IpA, 192$. 

No. 4 is a very iatereeting small male figure of brovn terTa.cotta, height 3*2 inobea. The face is 
represented only by the head being pinched forward to form a nose. There arc two groupe, each of 
fire small holes in a rough circle on either aide of the nose which poseibly represent eyes, and a number 
of email holes all over the head which probably represent bw. 

No. 6 is a curious female torso of brown terra-cotta, height 3*6 inches, with a polished slip that 
givee an appearance of brown paint. When cconplete there were six double circles on the front; four 
marking breasts, navel, and pudenda. On the bock are two single circles on the haunches. 

No. 6 is a fragment showing pronounced steatopygy; the line drawing in the text (Pig. 3) shows 
the accentuated crirves, also the 1^ bangles similar to those on the complete figure from the Peshawar 
District shown on the same plate in /psifc, 192$. 

No, 7, a small jug of brownish red pottery, is the only definitely autheatic intact speesmen of 
domestic ware, other than cosmetic pots, which I have seen. 

An intereering item is an ‘ amulet ’ of brown pottery, line drawing Fig. 4, The reverse side has 
^ similar small holee and the wavy lines are vertical and not horizontal. The 

tablet, which measures 21 X 145 X *6 inches, is pierced from front Wrear 
/ ~ and also from side to side in the same manner os some of the male seated 

figures that have been found at this site. 

/ ^ small elephantahown in line drawing Pig. 5 


of crude de^gn, the head 
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being pinched up to form an ornament. In this rsspect and in the smooth slip technique, it resembles 
the crude female figure with pierced ears, illustrated in line in my original article and there compared 
to a very similar example from Bbita, classified as Kushan. but in all probability pre-Kuahin. 

Other finds include pottery foot ecraper, also mentioned in my or^al article with reference 
to a siaiilar object classified as ‘ Primitive ’ at BhiU; a terrveotta bird figure of unusual type with 
applied and laterally incised eyes instead of the ordinary round eyes incised with a reed; anothw 
specimen of ram’s head pot-handle in red terra-cotta with blsck line painting; and a fragment of 
orange red glatt bangle found in the bandied jug, which may or may not bo contemporary. 

Pig, 2 shows three specimena from the Peshawar Museum collection. These I am able to 
reproduce tbrou^ the courtesy of the Areh»ological Swrey of India and of Khan Sahib Ditawar 
KhSn, Curator of the Museum, wlio has always rendered me the keenest and most ungruding assistance. 

The winged figure which might be weU named ‘ The Angel (d KhSn Mahi * is of pale brown 
terrorcotta stresJsed with dark brown with a highly polished slip, height about 4j m<^. It is hollow 
inside- the back surface is ‘iinwotked except for a hole about half an inch in diameter. Its 
dating la difficult for me, ae I do not know c< any other figure with which a reaeonable caparison 
may be made. The general style and appearance would lead one to suggest that it h^ been made 
under European fifleenth century influence; the prevalence of the winged figure motif, however, m 
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Gaodhar&n Art, and tbo fact that the neighbourhood of KhSn Hihi waa not a centre of culture in later 
timea, bat teems with remains of the Graco-Bactrian and Koahin periods, inoline one to place it as 
late eeccpnd century or early tbkd century x.n. 

This piece was bought by the present Curator some years ogo from a goldsmith and it Is reputed 
to have oome from Kh&n MShi, a village about four miles to the north*east of Sari Dheri. 

The wreathed heads m Fig. 2 are from Akra., Bannu District, and are of that olos^cal type which, 
tc my thinking, dates from the middle of tba second century s.o. The features are sharper and lees 
' chubby' than in those of ainular type found at Sari Dheri, but the atyle la, it anything, even more 
European and of a high gtandiud of enellence. I have already drawn parallels between the finds at 
S&ri Dheri and those at Aba; there is a Btrikiog aimilarity at all points, as might reasonably be expected. 

My object in presenting these specimens is to set on record such outstanding examples, which, 
so fax as 1 can asoertain have not been previously noticed; for I consider that 8<ny appreciation of 
Sarly Frcntier Terra-CMia^ is incomplete without them. D. E. GORDON, 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

Peopfe of tfie Panjib HimKa^. Summary/ of a Co^mitnicaiion 6y H. Lee SkuUieioortA, I.O.S., retired. 
7 February, 1934. 

^ 4 This Himalayan djstnct lies between the upper Satlej and Indns rivers, to the north*eaat 
/ 1 of Kulu, Ch^ba and Kashtewar. It compziBes the four oountries of Spiti, British and 
Chamba L&hul, Zangskar, and (to tbeii north*oaet) Rupshii. Roughly iu the centre is the large 
village of Kyelong, in British Lehal. 

The three countries first named are populated by villagers almost entirely engaged in agriculture, 
wherever situation and irrigation allow; Bupsbu is the western part of the immense Chang-tbang 
(' North Plain'} that runs along the entire north of the inhabited ports of Tibet from China to 
Ladakh. It consists of a series of lofty plateaux, where pastor^ nomads tend enormous fiocks of 
aha^, goats, yaks, etc. 

South-west of Spiti and Zangskor the mid*Himalayan range now divides Indian fiom Tibetan 
dvilizatioTi; but in ea rl ier days ^dian (sspedally Kashmiri) Buddhism and culture spread to the 
north'Oast of this mountain barrier into Zangskor, the upper Indus and Satiej valleys, and about the 
eighth century Tibetan amxiee advanced west over all mountain barriers into Kaoawar, Kulu, 
L&huJ, Brohmaur in Cbamho, and probably even into Kashmir. 

These oountries naturally have a population mixed to a greater or less d^ree. The border peoples 
between Tibet and India a^ on either aide of the cultural frontier, Tibetan writers and speakers 
designate as Mens. They coll the people of Kulu and even of Lihul by that name, though tiie 
inhabitants of the upper XAhul villages on the Bhaga and Chandra voUeya are mainly Tibetan and 
speak Tibetan dialects. SpitiiJs, Cbang.pas of Rupshu and Zongskoris they consider Tibetan. 

But Spiti, ZAngBWftr and Rupshu ^ve also a few small groups (in the main muricions, artisans 
and other landless or fiock-leaa persoos), whom the Tibetan inhabitonte regard os 'outsiders’ 
(pkyt'po). They ace the relics of the Mon or other races that formed the mf*in population before 
the Tibetan movement westward in and prior to the ninth and tenth centuries. Such ore the 
BhSdaa, blacksmiths, caipenters, ate, 

In IdhuJ the intermingling of peoples ia seen best, for there we still have three groups of settled 
agriculturist Mens, with a slight Tibetan admixture rodally and Unguistically. Eloch group speaks 
its own separate Mou dialect^Bunan, Tinan or Monehati—which ore closely akin to the speech of 
the isolated village of MalSna in Kulu and of Kan&war on the Satlej, But the lingua*franca of 
L&hnl for commerce and writing in Tibetan, and under British rule Hindustani also has gained con* 
siderable ground. Labulas trade with Tibet, India, and even with Turkestan, so some men are 
trilii^ual or more, and almost all men ara bilingual. But at home they almost always talk their 
mother*dialeci and few women know anything else. 

Their social ciistoms and village worship ore Mon, even in the linguistically Tibetan porta of 
L&hul. We may even venture to say that to a much less degree the some applies to parts of Spiti 
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and Z&ngskar, wh^ra, bowevar, tho Uter forms of Lamsism penetrated in the /ifteontb century. In 
Spiti, apart one semi.reformad 8&kya and one amaJl unreformed N 7 uig*ina*pa monastery, all 
monastic establishments hare accepted the Ge-lug-pa discipline and dress. Thia in'^clved a close 
connection with Gu^ and Central Tibet, with which Spiti is connected in every way except 
politically. 

Here monastic celibacy is the rule; in LahnI aiiuoet all monks marry. In Zangskar, as in 
Ladakh, we find both. In X^ul polyandry is prevalent, but not so in Spiti where all except the elder 
sous join the local monastery. Certain lAhul monasteries (of tho Lho-dvg-pa or Lko-^ng-pa sect) 
are subordinate to establishments in distant Bhutin. 

The pastoral nomads of Kupshu arc the same in custom, language and race as the iohabitanta of 
the Chang.thang in independent Tibet. Here we find the neareet approach to a pure Mongol-Tibetan 
type of skull and build, ».e., round, short and broad beads, little hair on the face and sturdy short 
bodiea. The Mons of ikhul and Malana are tall, with much hair on their faces, which are long and 
somewhat narrow. Their heads axe distinctly long and usually slightly ridged from back to front. 

These two types do not seem to fuse. Ono son of a mixed marriage belongs to one, another to 
the other type. Only breadth of nose at the baso is common to both types, but the Irion usually has 
a prominent nose, tong and straight, and is often a handsome man according to European standards. 

In Spiti the oldest son cn marriage, between 20 and 25, becomes master of tba ancestral house 
and lands, aod his father is retired to a «mHllpr hoose and a small field or two. Id Lahul the joint 
family owns house and land, but when the younger eons many separately, they lose this, except 
perhaps for a tenam^ or gift of a small part from the eldest brotiwr. In a joint family under polyandry 
an children belong to the eldest brother, regardlees of the actual father. 

The paper was illustrated by a film of tbe sheep and wcx)l industry and the monastic dances. 

Same Aspec« of the Kikuyu Tribe. Summary Qf a Communicaliw by Dr. L. S. B. Liokty, 
6 Marc^. 1934. 

With the aid of lantern elides. Dr. Xeakey started his lecture by desenbing the country TO 
inhabited by the Kikuyu tribe- It is highland country ranging from 5,000 to about 8,000 feet, t L 
and has a vary favourable climate and beautiful sceoery. 

The Kikuyu had first arrived in the country in a hunting stage of culture, and then bad gradually 
developed into agriculturalists. Tradition attributed this change to the time of the Ndemi age 
group, a very long time ago, probably o«r three hundred years. 

Tbe Kikuyu are now essentially a patrilineal p^ple with sub-clan exogamy, but there was 
evidence that at a former time they had been matrihneal. 

In tho southern part of Kikuyu country the land was purchased from tbe Ndorobo—a hunting 
tribe—but in the rest of Kikuyu it was occupied by right of prior use. The Kiku^ had transformesd 
la^ areas of foreat into what waa now some of tho finest agricultural country in East Africa, 

Speaking of their tribal o^anixation, Dr, Leakey showed that tho idea of ' chiefs * in the 
English sense of the word was quite foreign to the people- There were clan heada, judicial and 
legislative elders, and, in times of warfare, militaiy commanders, but these functioos were never in 
the hands of one person, nor was chiefUinahip hereditary. The social status of a clan head, or a 
judicial authority, did not differ from that of any other petsoD. 

Pacing on to what is commonly called ‘ witchcraft,' Dr. Leakoy showed that among the Kikuyu 
there were three grades of practitioner: {!) the prophets or seors; (2) the herbalists or ordinaiy 
doctors; (3) tbe spedslist who dealt with ceremonial purification and tbe cure of diseases caused 
by breakmg of tribal laws, t.s., the mental spemalist. 

In addition, there were people who practiced Hack magic and who were regarded with fear and 
hatred and, if found out, were burnt to deatii in olden times- 

Dr Leakey spoke briefly upon agriculture and food crops, ahowing that one of the effects of 
contact with European civilisation was a reduction in the rarity of foods available in village life. 
In dealing with agriculture. Dr. Leakey showed how labour was divided among tho sexea. 

The lecture was concluded with some notes upon Kikuyu dances, 
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E4s( African Lacurtnne Tribes: A Scud)' in Adaptation. Summary a Communicoitm pr€ifniad 

by E, B, WorihingUm, 30 Mardt. 1934. 

TQ The sO'CaUed ‘‘backward races” are, like animals and pl&n^, admirably adapted to 
/ M their environruent, and their enviroiunent has a marked effect on tbeir evolution. The most 
striking piece of evolution m progrees at present is that of man’s brain; this cannot yet be interpreted 
properly by size or structiirc nor by psycholo^cal tests, but only by what it producee-^social orgaiu3a> 
tion and artefacts. The study of art^acta as an index of man’s present a nd future cvolatioii r^uoea 
itself to the old argument of invention versus diffiiaon of culture, and on our attitude to this argument 
must depend oop attitude to the future of backward races under tb^ changing environment; are 
they statio, only capable of picking up ideas from outside, or are they dynamic, capable of evolving 
on their own t In the latter view, cultural impact is comparable to biological oroasing between races, 
which 90 often sthnnlates variation—or in the csso of man, invention. Our attitude to education 
of backward peoples ag^ depends on this; for education is sterile unless it leads to origiiuU thought 
and action. 

Bsamplcs are drawn from the lake dweUiog tribes of Kenya and Uganda, where man is eon- 
sidored as an integral part of Uie biological environment. In common with fishermen all over the 
world, he shows a deep undorstanding of such ecological principles as food-chains and the habits of 
fish. Sveiywhere his fishing methods, many of them astonishingly ingenious, are adapted to loc^ 
conditions, which vary from lake to laJce, As an aid to fishing, craft of diverse kinds are fashioned 
out of the material which is to hand, whether papyrus, palm, ambatoh, saplings or timber. Often 
one tribe, such as the Jaluo, make many kinds of fishing gear and craft to suit special conditions. 
With regard to plank built canoes there is a prima facie case for the evolueion of the Baganda canoe 
from the dugout by minor gradations, many intermediates being still in use on X,ake Victoria, 

In a general study of African science now in progress the problem of nutrition stands out as a 
fulcrum on wbicb other problems must be balanced. There is a body of evidence to show that native 
diet is often deficient In minerals which can be supplied by fish, and the great lake and sea fisheries 
offer a roznackable opportxmity for development via the sbore dwelling tribes. 


REVIEWS. 

Progress of Men. Bn A. X. Hocan. Lmdm : of the modem world and hence great iaportaoce of 

M MtthMn « Co., 1988. fVio* la. W. hutorioal perspective and an appredatioc cl the great 

Eocart has tackled a meet difficult and most petecbialitiee tor mutation in uie form, cooCeut a nd 

icDportaat teak. He atcempte not enl? a 'abort junction of cultural eleae&U: and aeoobdiy the urgency 

‘ survey ^ man'e evolution, hja cuatotDaandhie works* of the quest for broad working bypotbaeea which will 

M the subtitle indicaCee but Is intoat on countarao^ng give * power over facts' e nd bring the multitudinous 

the canfarifugsl spaeialisatione of the various anthropo. special and reatrictad theoriss into provisional relation- 

mgical aciancee and at tho same time endeavours to an)M which can be further tested, 
diwloae avenoee of logical thought and valid gonoraliza- uIm early chapter on ’ The Body ’ and the early 
tion by which tho beginner may explore the tangled part of the chapter oa ‘Hechaniam,’ dealing with ^e 

ju^los of fact end hyrotbesie. The rapid advancaa broad outlinee of tho piabiatotic cnlturoa of !£uiopo. 

within eome braoebee m anthropologjoal acieoce have are disappointing in that they appear to fall away 

tended in recant years to luro epecialiste to take a from the objectfve of the book m a whole and are 

som^bat complacwt refuge in the aatisfaotions of their too coucemad with a statement of traditional termin> 

special techniquM and tbeoriee. The effort towards ology which moat be inoompleto. The account of the 

M maynoptic view which was so admirable a quality palKolithio aequeoce inde^ often ignores those features 

m British anthropology of the late nineteenth century of continuity and ecmbinatioii of oiaootiil teohniqoee 

has tended to lapse at the very tins when other eciencaa whose recent analyiia by Bmul and others ah^d, 

M enjoying the benefits of ooee fertilisation in an one would have thought, been moat signifieant for 

inmwaaing dame. Hr. Hocart’s argument. To ignore the Clactoniah 

In 4 short book making no assumption of apeeialited and the development of the Levallois Sake, and 
knowledge and written for those that come freshly mere^ to entim«mte the old dasaidcation from type 

to the matter Ur. Hocart conducts hia survey and sites is to miss a valua ble opjxrttuuty, while to suggeri> 

analysis. Be is not optimistic : indeed he begins' that the Palwolithic ” is now joined to tiw S’ooutbio 

To write a teitboon of a Miance that does not " by the Meeohtliic ” and that the Campienyan 

exist roight »eam imposaible. It is. But . , , “ introduces the Koolithio Age of Eunm *'is to misread 

something had to he &ne. Haases of facts threaten the esQueneo. The later pert of di^iter is bowevor 
to cn^ the student as they are crushing the very illnmcnating, E^inting out that tedmiques, not 

■pMialist.^’ Bis todeetonas are, briefly, fint the tools thsmselvee, develop. Hr. Hoesrt briefiy sketebee 

continuity of eavsge end antique oulturce with those development m the applicetion of a few mecheiiical 
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priociplec under iu«h heedinge m ttrikins. I«vsn«e. 
eod roomentum. Ho then etcempt# w epply the eune 
prin«jp]c« of otsMince^n by teohsique, meteriiJ ead 
lOMk ee (intuioi from traditional craft and exietiiag 
function in the following ch^tere on areluteeture, 
aton^ clothing, food aupply. etc. The chapter on 
the ‘ Froductioo o( Food ’ ta^ little notiee of recent 
and very pertinent evidonce concerning cultivation 
and domoetication in the Ancient Beat and ueae the 


term * Neolithic' in a qoaatioQ.begging vay. But 
throughout he emphaaiees the frequency wiOt vbioh 
non.ytilitariaa raotivee appear to initiate pracedurea 
which only later acquice a d«nne«tio or econonaic 
importance and illuetratee the inadequacy of the appeal 
to^ oommon eenee' and the ' obvious'— i.e. our om'ious 
—in accounting for cultural development. Although 
the material <4 theee ehort chapters ie often cast in 
the form of notes, eo that the arguioent » not ovory- 
whore clear, they are aurpriemgly comprehensive and 
vory suggestive. 

The next and mo«t weighty section of the book Is 
far more cloeely sugued and contain! an important 
development and widening of the analywe Mr. Hoeart 
oreaentad in 'Kingship.' Displaying rituals of Skll 
sinds as qucets of hfe. that is not merely tho seeking 
of survival but the maintorance of prosp^ty and 
health he points out that our physiological distortion 
betweoa life and death does net mark the threshold 
at which ritual is invohad and proceods to eomldar 
some of the symbols of hesJth. It is from this angle 
that crisis ceremoniala, beliet tn supernaturaJ force, 
funerary rites and curing are euMsssively disouseed. 

The later chapters daaling with social activities sgain 
etophsaiss the fundaiuentiu objectives and traditions 
which underlie manifold patterse of organisation and 
conduct. 

Mr. Hoeart has adopted a ruthlsee solution for review, 
mg this VMt field in so small a compaea. The Ky)e 
is wmpweeed and la often staccato in the extreme. 
Intaraating analogies and obfMr dicta are jotted down 
without eoRunsat and one wonden whether the 
uninitiated may not Kmstimae be worried by f^perooC 
ineoBsequonce. But although eo severely uneok^med 
' The Fmgyeae of Uen * is never dull re^ng. Both 
the tnst, Oie footnotes, and tbe notes on books are full 
of pithy and even caustic comments. Such statenMnts 
as “ T)^ senous student must go to tbe origin^ sources 

lor non.Europeane, just sa be would w in Oreek 
" or Uedtevel History . . . [accounts of living 
" peoples] too often give ua tbe author’s intorpretation 
" of tbe facts not the facts themselves. That make* 

them more entertaining to rea^l aince they give us 

familiar European thought instead of the remote 
'* native thought. . . . But what wo want ts 
“ the nativa tnought, not that of the autlior" or 
” Graiu bomg abmt the only vegetable food the 
" arebssologiat cen find he ten^ to lose sight of the 
" roote ” arc cbaracterietie. 

la reading this booh the roasons for partbular 
inclusioas and exclusions wiU inevitably m raised 
in tbe mind of thoee familiar with some aspccte of tha 
material, but tbeae will not bother tha novice for whom 
they are primarily inteadad. The difference in quality 
and appM between diBoMnt peris is, however, more 
•erious. The opening chapters land to be too hastily 
sketched for the student aad yet enumorata facts or 
classification superfluona for tho more advanoed reader. 
Z oould have vosbod that this part of the book might 
have bean developed to match tho longer sections on 
ritual eocisty and that the underlying unitiee of 
human endMvour, throughout teehaical, ritual and 
social aotivitus, bad been more promineotly stressed. 


To the careful reader the last will Itowever bo ^ser 
and Ur. Hncart’s bo^ is genuinely thought.provokiog. 
It is indeed a most vahiel^ ' les’er ... to move inames 
' of facte.’ C. B. T. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Mechanism of Creative Evolution. By C. ('. 
Hurct. Combridge Vnwrrhy Prett, 193S. 
fiorye gpo. xxii ^ 396 pp.. fromitpiece and ih 
160 figures. Prkc dls. tut. 

A general survey of the genetic facts on which theonra 
of crastive svolution must rest is no lose wcIcmm to 
antbropolcglaU than to eiudeots of other departments 
of biology. Mend^'s original diecovery, Daieeon’s 
reoogniUon of it. and his exporimcnul vonfieatioos, 
lie vrlca' cellaterel emriments. and tho subsequent 
development duo to Hunt Morgan and many other 
workers, can now be pwwented in proper periroertive, 
and Dr. Hurst is well qualified by bis own work to do 
thia. Tho esdier cliaptera of thin book deal accordingly 
with the biology of cells and the means by which cel) 
chsraotora are distributed at cdhcUvisiCQ: the redistri¬ 
bution of charactera when an rgg coll is fertilised: tlw 
relation between the chromoeoine vhaxacten of distinct 
apeoiaa; the sigDifiranco uf euprmumcrary. deficient 
and duplicated chromoMmes, and the origin of oew 
characters by gens mutations. Expenntcctal ebangra 
due to X-rays lead on to another aspect of the wbolr 
problem, the application of these dis^vaaiee to modify 
natu^ typ«a in desired diieetiona. Mora relevant to 
antihropooogical studiaa is the record of trsnimiseicns 
and mutations in Man, mv’oeled by pedigrees in default 
of experiments. Sex, psrtheaogenaais, and the special 
problem of unicellular orgaoism. receive separate treat¬ 
ment; a^ the infierpreuUion of tbe gene as tho * amt 
‘ of life/ in the light of biophysiesl and bioohemieal 
rMsarchee. which have ehown that the bseis of life is 
“ so much more minuta aod complex than had been 
anticipated ” (p. S64]. 

For tbs appliostiOA of all thin to the “ evolution of 
TTiAn a nd mind," Dr. Huret is oooMntwith a diagram¬ 
matic summary wherwn ** primitive human eoncaptual 
» mind '* is roprceontod as originaluig in Early Flioceos 
iimee, and as revealed hy eolithic artefacts: and Anau, 
Vio^ and Other examplea of early culture are equated 
with tbs Littorina Sea; which simpllfiea histo;^ over- 
much. In tho chapter, entitled ' Spoculationa.* 
several tempting proqMcta are dimlayea; but ths 
risks are illustrated by tha account of Oldoway man on 
p. 3S0' It is not quite easy to reeondle tha ennounee- 
ment of ’* an exact seienoe of enierijnental avolution 
based on genetice “ on p. >^tb tho admission 

that the indotormiiiate nature of inuUtiaiia and trans- 
mutations, aod the local contingency and randomneee 
of natural and human eelectiun “ make itImpoeaible 
** to predict the precise nature of future si>Miee, and 
consequently to foresee the future of creative evolu- 
’• tion.” It IB, io fact, '* at tliis point that scientific 
“ dotarminism breaks down” (p. 336]. But such 
Bpeeulations are really outside the scope of such a guide 
to the ’ mechanism ’ of creative evolution, and do not 
affect ife utility, which is great. Ite general prseantation, 
numeroua clear iUostrations, and fall bibliography, 
deearve apodal con^meodation. J' L, Hi. 

War, Sadism, and Pacifism. TJtn* Sewys bg Eduard 
M.D. Icjtdon: Ooorgt Aden and ^ 

Lfmtcsd. 1633. 143 pp. PrioaSs. fid. /O 

This littie book, which- it appears, is tbe reault oi 
addresaea given to tbe League of Nations Bocietiee. 
represents tho meet consistent effort^ made to apply 
our preaant psycbo-analyUcal knowledge (o the problems 
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o( vftT Aod p«M0. It differs itrikuigly £rom nxMt othor 
book* 07) not only in its comiatenily psvcbo* 

lo^eol orientSktioD, bot io tbs foot that it plso^ for 
raoetroh rstMr than for th« anroodisto purfuit of this 
or that pr^ioal raawuro. Indeod, tbo final Motion of 
tiio book is devotod to a rathor eloborato * Ootlino of 
' Roeooroh,' tliougb, in vl«w of tba cooipioxity o( the 
fee ton ijiToJved, tlio author ie far from optiraittic aa 
to any tcsuIu of such rtaaarch that will boeoiM available 

* in our timo.’ The ' Outline ’ >a preeenied ' lor tho 
‘ oonsidoration of aomo tutiiro International War Rceoareli 

* £oard«' and su^goete that roaoarchea ahouJd bo organized 
uaine tjiDe>aOtte of from 6 to 60 yean, ^ai a formal 
iatenm report ehould bo preeented aftnr 60 year*, that 
small acala axporimoote should be conduetw over a 
mijiimtim peric^ of 10 yean and large eoale onea over 
periods of 100 to 1,000 yeera. Indeed, the author 
eeeaie to have taken to ho^ the statement that Wells 
puts into the laouth of one of hia ehameters to the effoet 
that " man who think in lifetiuca are of no use to 
** stateamanship.'* 

In viow» h^wer, of tlie fact that at preeont * not one 
‘ country in the world epends a aou on invostigatiiiff the 

* paychologioal phenomena and motivation of war, the 
outlook for the present and immediately aucoe^ing 
gonorationa would appear to be anything bat rosy. 

And yot tho more hopeful anong us may perhaps 
derive eoma coneoiaiion from callmg to mind tbat 
practioalJy none of tha psychological pinrnite cou* 
eidmd in thh book were f^wn 40 ycara ago, while 
tbs meat impormot of them wore ecarcoly djscovered 
16 years ago—end thie in spits of the fact that 
only a liandful of unoffleial wooers has been engaged 
on their elucidation. There ean bo little doubt that 
FVsud’e doctrino of the Super-ego, with its implicationB 
as regards tho doable tendency to indict suJIsring both 
upon otbars u^pon oureolvos, is of tbs greatest 

importaim both for individual and for group psyuology • 
It casts a Aood of light, for instance, upon those hope* 
lessly unroaeonable factors m tbs human mind, in virtue 
of which nanJund still takes no effective stspa M prevent 
wsr, though ietsUectually eonvincod ^iko of its 
imminsnes, its immorality and ita unprofitablsnon. 

To what oxMnt such haowlodgD will aid prsvontion la 
another question. 0ns thing sesm fairly certain that 
the new Imowledge will fvid some of its most important 
applicfttiaaa in the early yean of life, for it is then that 
thM ero forroed tboes ebaraetsr quolities tbat—under 
preeont conditioo^^tunataly issue in war. The 
etatevnan of the future will cl^ly have a dssp interest 
in wbaC is hsppsning in ths nations* nurserioa. 

There is inevitably much that is controvsrsiaJ in these 
three brief essays. But ths eonsiderstioos which they 
rales are of tho utmost gravity to tit who have an 
internet in tho future of the human racs. 

J. C. FLUGEL. 

Cattle OrnamanC In ths British Isles down to 
-«, A.D. 700. Jiy B. T. Zssds. O^oni. 1993. l?0pp.. 
// 40 jffiurM and 8 Mfoured ptarse. Price, ISs. 6(f. 

This study of nativs art in Britain during the 
period 200 a.0. bo a.e. 700 is a condss statamont « tho 
reesarehss that Mr. Issds fait himself bound to undortaks 
before delivering aa hour’s lecture to the recent Oongreee 
of Prahistorie and Protohiatono Sciences, and it is a 
remarkable witnses to his thoroughness end energy; for 
Qiere is enough tiavslling and no(a-takiAg behind thi* 
slim volume to havsksot en erdinery m^n iuUy occupied 
for a long period, yathfr, Leeds bed no more Isinure then 
that whicti the l^y life of Ashmcle’s Keeper alJowf, 
Itii e duty, therefore, as most English archeologists will 
egrte, to be^ a review of this book with a tcctdnoay of 


the admiration ws feel for an author able to prodoce a 
Work eo important under conditiODS wherein mazzmum 
haste wee amended and opportuxklty was reduced to a 

TTfciWirftiiTn 

Mr. Leeds goce anmediatoly to hie materiel, for It 
was not within the scope of &e book that he should 
give us an adequate backgroond to the objects he so 
adroitly arrange in styliitic and typological sarke. Bat 
he has no difRcuIty in forcing a narrwve out of hhi 
teciuoacos of stylm and pattorus. String with 
imported and vory early piecos, wg pass to the Brit^ 
dovolopmont of La Ttiie art, as exeniplil^od by our 
inirroc-eerice, the wclUmown ehamplovb onamels, 
tankartl bantUM, bronze spoons, yfr. T fmHt thm 
diecuesee the British corns, human and figure* in 

Celtic art, and, finally, tiid story of this art in Roman 
and post.Rom^ tOTM. In thie account he ffiatobea 
from us more than one chronelogicti comfort, such ee 
the aeeouatien of ths Birdlip mirror with a brooch of 
tho first eontury A.n., and is at great pains to show bow 
in western Britain the finset nower of Celtic art bad 
blosaecDsd. a full cenCiny before the deudian conquest 
and wea ” withering to i« death *’ at a time which others 
have deemed to be that of the bud’s most gorgeous on* 
foldiiu. Herein we are given ample scope for cosousaion, 
Bcd. i would suKcet tbat wfiat we may eeh the 
' Birdlip ’ form S scrolI*work may not always bo 
asseseod ss highly m in ibis account by Mr. lee^ and a 
wiiting'down of it would bring some inportant points 
into a prominence that the suthor is not prepared to 
aeoord to them. For surely this Elrdhp art marlm not 
tba grandeur of Celtio but one of ita moat fetti 

weaknesses; that is, a tendwey to dissotvs mte a banal 
QTOisctry under tbs psrvssivs infiueooe of classical art. 
It is in isolation tbat barbarian art U strong. Adroit 
Boma, and you dsecend from the delights of ths e arly 
scab balds to Ibe heavy serenity of Birdhp. But hido 
away from Rome, sod the west will still givs you on a 
late and poor little Cornish mirror a brilliant design such 
as elssTmere m England tbs deminant return to 
symmetry had made impoeaible. 6o, too, the fastnssste 
of Wtise ean etiU produce masterpiaoes executed with 
the full piMifioo and delicacy of the antique Celtic 
style, at a time when in soutb^astem England Leeds 
is baid put to it to find any Celtoe art at all. 

To begin to argue ti>out this book is a tribute both 
to the fascination of tho subject and to tho novelty 
and robust eutapoksnnsea of Mr. Leeds’s survey. Nobody 
Will deny the bwk’s worth. It covers its ohoeen ground 
fairly arc without prejudice, and it is psokad full of 
arresting observations. It is, moreover, adequately 
illustrate, for those who already loiow the matenti and 
have tho British Museum ' Iron Aga Goids' st hand. 
There ace three coloured plates, on one of which we sro 
given no lass than MVen bowl.sscutcheons, and among 
ths other ploturea are nmny that are likewise new 
of considerable importance. T. P. KEKBRICK. 


Oia Nyvnwezi. OeselUehaft und Welebild. Sy 

_ . iVtlhilm BlaSm. Fritdmcfum, dt Oruyter tt Co., 
f Q Hambitrg. 208 pj>., 82 plaU». 

This is the second volume of Herr Blolun's material 
on the Nyamwes. the first, dealing with ‘ Land und 
‘ Wirtschaft,' having appeared in 1931. TIu volume 
covers the physical eharaetsristics of the people, family 
life, social clsmea, political organisatiou, ' mnnnore and 
‘ euatoma’ (which melude co-operative bnilding, blood- 
brotherhood, clothing), mamago, mortua^ customs, 
law, medieme, religion and magic. The dionotomy is 
unfortunate, not only beesnse ue reader who has not 
read the earlier volume will find in this no indication of 
the geographical aituatioa, population density or natual 
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^vironment of tb« trib« whioh u but b«eauw 

It ipdic«tw ft iftiluM to roeo^sft tho <lo»9 relfttionihip 
vbicb iDUftt insviteb^ ftxiat Mtwoen oeonomio puiauita 
t a^ many of tha topic* whieb ftre doftH vith bsM. On* 
nsod mftctioD onJy luch point* m tho J«>wft of Uod tanur* 
and proporty, or» again, tbo bftlicf in m*^. 

‘Koun proMftda by tbo Toetboo of collecting 
ftod trftotifttinff native ol which thie booh c oBt aia a 
ovet two honored. Thi* method ha* the nant which 
the author otaiizis for it, of letting the native apoftk for 
hiss^l. bat oM cannot help feeling that the ethnolonat 
who etc^ there haa tahea hi* twc too lightly. The 
re^er ia faced at the outset with the di/ficuJty that he 
ha# BO idea of the type of nstive from whom the teste 
were collected. How many informant* were uaed, what 
were their quaHficatione to be regarded aa ropreaentative 
or ee s^ieclally reliable in eome particular fStid of 
inquiry ? There are one or two cs*ec where the influance 
of European aducation i* ebvjou*: for example, where 
an enthoaiaetic dsecription of the beer provided a* 
reeompoQ** to friends who have helped In building a 
houae coneludee with the etatement that rcapectaole 
people on such oocaalone provide food only, beer. 
An oven more poignant nsirrative draenbea a ecu- 
veraation on the subject of {omication between a 
virtiioa* young men aod hie unregonerato friends, whose 
viewB eventu^ly prevail. The latter ie a document of 
real eoeiological mueeat; hut it ehould not have boon 
left to the reader to make the inforenco, however ohviou*. 
that the author was a Christian converls and ha ought to 
liave been mvidod with a sample of orthodox pagan 
opinion on the same subject. 

A more sariou chtieiszn of this method is that the 
native obviously cannot acalyM hie own cultun ae the 
ethnologist should make it his duty to do. Kativs texts 
provide an invaluable sterting.point lor further iAQUiiiea 
and guide for dhaet obsein'ation: but auoh obeervatiM 
has to be direcUd very largely to filling in the detail* 
whi^ are too prosaic to be noticed by the informant, 
and to noting the dieorepande* between actual Isot* 
and the at^uad or idealised picture given by him. 
Commontarl^ oven on a concrete aud atiU more an 
abatrftct case, mpreaent the native view of wbat ought to 
bo, and a* such aro highly important, but they givo a 
very incompVlo picture il they are not aoppicmontod 
by invceti^ioii into what actually ia. ^^e meet 
cowtantly in this bnnk with etatemeniR titat opra up 
rich posaiinlitica of in^iry. but ere simply left without 
comment. Perhaps tliA must elriking in ihu ittaiomont 
that mheritence is patnlincaJ in uno part of tbo 
territory and inaUilineal in the other. This has im> 
pita^ tba native commentator, who strcesca tbo 
diflerenco. hut tho etbnologSet makra no mention of it. 

Porhapa the kaat eatislacloty peri of the l»ok la its 
ueatewnt of kimhip. The al|.omhracjiig wunl bfppe »a 
i;8e<l of paternal and maternal rolatlvea at tlio aamo time. 
Tho Ofoes/oMiKc is said to be patrilineal, no cxc^ion 
being mado for tbo caao of matrilhioal inbontanco 
quoted in the section on ' law/ The Siypt is a body 
which is constantly breaking up into smaller groups, 
but tiiere is no attempt to delino the group wh*c!i really 
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la a oo.oparating unit oor the bonds which unite it. 
MoTSOvor the section in the chapter on ' religion, which 
finds r^ice of totemism in the custom of dodicatmg 
tndivfdual animals to a spirit, contains no mention of 
animal e s e ws or taboos connected with animals ae tbs 
diatinguialung feature of kinship groupe. ^ The^ student 
who u acqutintad with neighbouring triboe i* miraly 
iuatiSsd in asking to be explicitly informed if the 
kyamweei r^y are uoique ia thia respect, 

A combination of the very valnabla matcnal m this 
book with the author's mtimato personal knowledge of 
the culture witli which it deals could hai^c produced a 
raaJW illuminating analysis of the social organisation of 
this important tnba. ^hapa Kerr Blohm wtfl go on 
to such a full analysis st a Jafer date. L. P. MAIK. 

&ella Bsll* Talas. Bv Fran: Boof. .'feiu. Amt. 
Ft>H.Lori. 5ce- Vot. XSV. IMS. 178 pp. -j) 

These mylhological taW we nearly all of typos / y 
familiar in these islands. Thus wo have tlie sister* 
wife tho fish .wife, and thowife wbo must uot be scoldod: 
the other world where days am years, and tho other 
world whore one must not eat; tho pare .tune nnunaU 
who become whole-lime humaix being* when rheir skaw 
aro stcleo. and so on. Prof. Doss, m bis introduction, 
remarks that some of tl« taloa am of cocont introduetion. 
and that the tale* as a whole cannot bo fitted into any 
Aixtein of mythology. He uotci thnt among tho Delia 
BoWh, a* among tho Bella Coola. tbo talw always mfsr 
to the <lc*cant of village lines from ouutiages between 
brother and aisW. hut that among tho Kwakmtl thw 
trait ri tssppeaia. Ho mya that it' ‘ /« bsaod entimly on thi* 
“ deeire of keeping privilege* within the family 
(p. viK We aro presumably to infer that the Kwakiutl 
ooveir wish to keep privileges within the family. 

The editii^ is earaful, and from the point of view o£ 
the AiTwrkaaiat no doubt fully adequate. To the 
no&*expert two criticlana suggset themaslvca. Wo are 
told nothing of the Della B31a, not oven where they 
live- thaonlycluawanlnijidentalroferoneeto Vancouver. 
Kativanamsa are raprodueed in a cabalistic script b> which 
there is no key. This mak«a tbe teles difiicdit to re^.a^ 
impossible to quote verbaiim, RAOLAa. 

Witchcra/c and Demanianlsm, Bif <'■ L'EMrangc 
Kvea. 494 pp. 9 plaM. Lcndcn; ifca<A aa 
<>anm. 1933, Price 2A«. OU 

Mr, L'Kstrange Eiren aonounces m his Preface 
that the book «•* merely a celloction of iiifonnut ion, which 
*' I liopo w ill be tho happy hunting^rrountl for those who 
“ write the popular acoounte.'* A* that is ihu auirunit of 
hi* ambition it ia hardly worth while to take life limgthy 
and uncritical lutroduetion aoriously, Tlie mam part 
of the book roneist* of Bummarie* of witehariais, but 
as Mr. Kwen hae atfemptad to make these aunmionce- 
' more poadablo than the exact transcript,' any atudeut 
of the subject will always bo obliged to tnfer to Ihi* 
orifinals. Vortunataly for any such student who may 
eoSult Mr. Ewen'a book the author hs* been caroful 
to give hi* roferenoea with precision. 

UL1sI>*\X4 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


African Tribal Titles. 

gia,_ln Msit, IftW, 4S. Mr. Cullen loung 
statee that the torn) Ifa-^obtis is * nicknama qI 
cos'ering two related tribal groups, and sugge^ 
that it uiould be abandoned in favour of the comlnnsuon 
Afoeada-h'vatyusa. Th« Council of The Intamational 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures also recently 


Tetommendod to the CokutiaJ Offlee that as far as poasiWo 
tbe name by which the people call thcrssolvcs should 
be used, not tho one given to them by others, though it 
added that concoarion* would have to be mad* in tli© 
case of videly-kiown name*. The Council also racom* 
mended that tribal nam» should bo used In lh«r root 
form only, without prefixse or su/Axoa. 
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Tho Counal W4M woU Adv*iMd bo add that coocMaSoai 
would havo ba made in cortain caaea, for tf well* 
Imown tribal title* voro abaodoaod in fax^our of moro 
“ correct" tibiae hopolaaB coofuaion would reault. 
Moreover^ it aliouTd be ranamborad Chat in many eaaoa 
the “correct " tiblo mnyitaolfhavo bc^ aaobririuct, and 
thab in aorm caaNi alao tha triha poaaaaeea no gonorio 
title ozcopt bliat conferred by othora. 

An fbr tho Counoirs aug^tion that tribal namaa 
ahould bo uaad io their root form only, this would in 
many iaataccaa be iinpoaaibla, not rneroly because tbe 
naine ia already geographioaliy Axed, but boeauao tho 
dropping of the prefix would leave tito term raeaoingleaa. 
Thus the tribal title may moaa *' The people {Ba~) of 
“ the hiOa *’ or ‘'I'he people of tbe nvar^* Drop the 
prefix and you would bo e^inf the people '* The liiUi " 
or " The river " I AgaiOi the uae of a prefix or sofflx 
•ftww.im— aervee to dUferentlate tribea wboee name 
embodiea the eame root. Tbos. in Ni^ria there are the 
Cham, tbe Chamba, aod the Baohama. Drop t1» aflxee 
and CO one would know to which tribe rNorenco waa 
being made. 

1 am cob auggMting that in the particular ease of the 
Wa^pkiU it would be inadviaable to change tho title, 
but merely that oo hard and faet rale can m laid down 
ae regarda tribal title* in general. 

There la another matter of Intereet in coonsolloo with 
African tribal Utlaa, vm:., tbe Bmilarity of the oamea of 
trihae wbloh may bo hundreda or even thouaanda of 
mile* ^lart. To take a few eKamplas. there ia a Canda 
tribe in Kigeria, another in Ancpla, and a third in 
Uganda. There are the Zola of Nigeria and the Xele- 
Lamba in £aat Africa. Among tho Lango there ie a 
trfbal group known ai the Ktrt~Ktr4, and there ie a 
tribo In Nigeria. The Achewa of I^cealand 
used to be Imown aa the Ptri, and there ie a tribe 
in Wiparia. Kofiuffii Bcd Kofortu are tribal title* in 
Nigena and ifkhujru and Kigoma in Tanganyika. There 
are ATwona in CTigeria and aWo In the Kwango'Kaeal 
region. Kogtrro ie a tribal title in Vigeria and French 
Weet Africa, and occura aa Kagteru in Saab Afrioa. 
There are Noma in Nigeria and among the Hotteotote. 
And eo CO od 

An obrione explanation ie that thaae title* are derived 
from a common stock of Nigritio roote {from wtuoh the 
Bantu and Sudanio linguistic familiee have both drawn), 
but they have often no apparent meaning in the language 
of the pooplo who bear th^. 0. K. MEEK. 

Northern Nigeria) Claavereof Lower Palaolithic type. 
i|. Sm,—With roforence to Mr. Henry fielfour^a 
112 on the “ Occoirecce of deavere of Lower 

Pabeolithio type in Northern Nigeria,*’ in your 
iMue £cr Febnuiy la^, 1 ehould like to eay thM eleavera 
are oommoa Cools in the Cb»Ileo*Aoheulett cf Uganda. 
Leakey haa ehewc that they also occur in Kenya 
Colony, nuffibere of them have xecandy been re* 
oovered from ancient gravele of Yam river in 
tbe Kakamega gold field during shuoing ^taratione. 

The first ajtareot of thie ecci oieooverM in Uganda was 
obtained by me in 1919 from the Aswa (a tributary of 
the Huzki. a short river that falls Into lake Albert at 
ifia eouth-eMt end). Ono extremity of thie tool ia a 
well*made point, the other a typical cleaver; but I 
did not recognise the cleaver ae a epecifio tool in those 
days. Many of the Uganda cleavers show the Pniel 
taohai^ue; most of them are about 6 inebee long, and 
they may be divided into two typss: borisentiJ (like 
there figured by Mr. Balfour) and oblique (in which the 
cleaver edge '-**••* aa angle of 45*. more or leas, with 
the losg'azia of the tool). 

Moet Uganda olesvere are abonC $ i»»«»>» long. Soma 


are not more tlian 3 indue long, but thsae are very 
rare; giant forma occur and I have one that measures 
12 inches 7 incbM by H inehre, approximately. 
Geological Snrvoy OfBoe, E. J. WAYtAND. 

Entebbe, Uganda. 

Momiyai and Silajit (sea ALur 1932, 143; 1934. fi). 

A A Sin,.^! havQ reed Mr, Huntin^ord'e letter 
qJ (Mak, 1934, SS) with greet interret, cepecially 
Ilia reference to the obild buried In a jar of 
boncy. Ho fails, however, to convince toe that Uomii/ai 
ia derived from mfimid. Afo*BtV<** appeani to have bm 
4 word coined, and very largely used, in Pereia. 'Tbo 
Penian leadoogrephare. as 1 have shewn, aasooiated tbe 
word quite dafUntely with MSm, “wax,” Thc^h I 
have never seen Momyai. I have seen pohdr.iapusocne, 
the sweet of mountains, readily recognised by chat 
name by there with whom I have Hi^naapd it, but 
taohnics^ called AU- (or iUa,) jU. Now both Hl&jita 
and iiU^tuu in fiaiukric mean “ bitumen.” 8o far as 
1 OSD diacover Hid jita means liter^ tbe “ prise of the 
“rock” and iUd-jaiu the ” lac-dye of the rock.” 
B. L, Turner's Nep^i Dietionary mvee a parti* 

cular kind of medicinal drug: andlifd/alw. a pariieular 
kind of rosdioina used as an sphrodisiao. Jawahir 
Singh’s Punjabi Actionary ^vsa itorax ” (I) 

This sent me to Cbamben Dictionary where 1 fhund 
” Slaraa, a resin rtrembling bensoin , . . once used 
“ ae 4 Btimiilating expeoterant.” 

So much for tl^ drattenarie*. The that I aaw 
was a treoslucent seepage from sandstone rook, 
rass m bUng reein. I wss told that it was highly prised 
ae a drag to make men stroog and potent. It is sersped 
olf the rock and then undargore an elaborate re^ung 
prooeee. 

It seem that both Afomiysi and SU^Tt have been, 
and perbspe are. connected with bitumen. Even so, I 
feel the natural Afomiyot called Arag-Ul-gibai, the 
" Sweat of Mountains,” was a eubatanee more UIm the 
SiidjU that I have seen, which is recognised as 
poW’b^ueesHa. Also whatever it may now 

poeasae in Persia, Afonriyet iu India refers te the asocial 
and disreputeble fdomiyai which ia produced from 
human bebgs. D. H. OOBDON. 

Nagiol Scenes from Mota, Banks Islands, Helanasla. 

H j 6iR,—I d Mr. Braunholte'e intereetang note on 
tbe above (Mak, 1924, 49), it is stated, in 
reference Co ooe of stenes, the faet 
that the pump drill wae used to bore the shell disks 
u money may explain the aseodatios of ideas in this 
case. 

Now, Codrmgton (’The Mclanceiaas,’ pp. 32^9), 
after mentioning that shell money was ua^ by using 
a pump drill in Florida and San Cristeval, both in the 
Solomon Islands, not the Banls group, goee on to 
rlfirrilxi Che mshmg of it in tbe Banks l^nds by a 
different method, sM ss^: ” No drill is needed, as 
” indeed none is Imown.” Also. Bivers T The History 
‘ of Melar.epso Society,’ Vol. I. p. 167), oeeeribe* nccre 
fully the making of shell money in the Banka Islands 
in which no drill is used. 

In visw of the above, ic wittma t.haf che pump drill 
expitoation ie not 

RICHARD C. E. LONO- 

Millcing and ftajnmsking. 

Ap mK,—C an anyone teU me of a raia*making 
jlh ceremony in which cattle, more particularly 
milking, plays a part ? A likely region is Sait 
Africa, pomilily India. A. kT HOCART. 


Etu sxm Srontaweons Lcmrcn, Bis Megeaty’s Printen, East Harding SL, London, E.C.4. 
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MtOZtMU WORSHIP IN A VILLAGE OF THE WABARWE TRIBE- 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa: Ancartor-Worship. With Plato E- Shropshire. 

MidMimu Worship In a Villafa of th« WaBarwa Tribe. By JUt- 2>. Shrop^hiTt, C~R. 

Wo were traTelling nmewhere between Tavgweni and the Sambidtl riTcr amongeC the Oil 
WaBarwe tribe m Portugueae territory. On entering a certain village my boy ceiled jny 00 
attention to a banana grove about eLtty yards away. After I haA exchanged greetings with the 
inbabitante of the village, 1 took 
a walk towards the grove. An 
openingbetweenthe banana trees 
waa screened off by a decorated 
screen of bamboo poles (Fig. 1). 
leaving an open doorway wide 
enough ibr two or three people 
to paae through when walking 
abreeet. I passed tiixongh this 
doorway and saw in the middle 
of the grove a small house (7 feet 
long by 6 feet wide with waJb 
3 feet high andhaving a thatched 
roof gabled 5 feet higb) made of 
poles and reeds and having a 
email wickot gate made of reeds 
(Pig. 2). This building. I was 
told, was the House of the 
ifwbtmu (departed ancestors) 
and waa a Temple for regular 
worship. Within the Temple 
at the end furthest from the 
door were two Aon (clay pots) 
sunk into the ground, a large 
banana leaf on the ground in front of them and two small pieces of bamboo and a oaUl^ banging 
from the ceiling, also an empty calabash inserted in the ground upride down (Pig. 3). With regard to 
the two pots sunk in the ground, 1 waa told that one was for offerings to the mothers (mhuya) of the 
forefathers of the head of the village, and tho other for the mother of his father. 

In the early afternoon tho following persons took part in the worship of their ancestors: the 
of the head of tho village (the head of the village being absent), the Kkuru and his wife 

and her child, and another «burw. .. 1 . 1 . i j 

The Temple floor and precincts were carefully swept clean by the after which he placed 

a reed mat in front of the door of the Temple and a new, large, clean banana leaf inside tbo Temple 
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and in front of the two clav pots, A procesaioii was formed at a house in the viUago and wended iw 
way to the Temple, the wife of the sfhvru of the head of the Tillage ewrying mealie meal on a wooden 

^ On arriving at tlie Temple all kneel and Irutrom^a (clap hands ceremonially in greeting to^ 
Midzmv). The musulevn now enters thf Temple, aits on the ground and all htuxmtura agam, afV?r 
which they wait in nileuee for a short time. 

The mseujttfrK then says the following words :— 

•• if6uwa Sarina vlichengeii rwtjianaifea mu6an tvako vyo annri jxtno hthichen^la Parebt jtano. 

“ NdakaiCTa ndini pane. Wax- 
" unQU wahiti chenfjeta ityika t 
" selnru vako'‘ 

He now places mealia meal 
round one pot and all kuwombera 
and then rem^ silent for a 
short time, after which he 
proceeds 

“ 8tkv.ru CKaramftni. 
" \oambwi Charampeni tsaca mswa 
•' ioa Zungu on lifuruj 

" kwxnta. Sehtru muikkeiigtli 
'' rnxDQ/na toartu p^o 

■' Ptfrihi. ^wskanaka tick^n^ 
*' ndakara itdini mtavkuru 
" wako." (Great-grandmother 
Sarina take care of us very well. 
Your mother who was keeping 
you is not present here. I am left 
here. The Whiteman says, '* Take 

_ « care of your ttkuru't place,'* 

4. m Mu-iuicuaw Twpta eu3Mt4iu.u res ermvot. ClharampeDi do you 

hear, Charampeni, these words of the White man who says they want to see how we off« what we 
have done here. Sekuru, keep us because your son U not here. Keep us well, I stay here, your 


muruAtira.) ^ . , . . * 

He now places mealie meal round the second pot and ail kuiombtra and remam eilcnt. 

This prayer having been said, the rnwniATara came out of the Temple and closed the^ckeb gate, 
and the procession was formed again and slowly wended its way back to house m the village. 
After the ceremony the vouchsafed the following information. . , ^ . 

When they have the Great Offering end Worship of the Midzimu at the time of the So wing beasw 
they offer beet, bananas, and rice in addition to the offering of mealie meal, all of wmch are placed 
behind the screen. There are two reJativea appointed as gate-keepera to scrutinize tte offer^ and 
to see that no outsider enters within the Temple precincts. Two Wahim (elders) di^ the two pots 
offered to the spirits and the other relatives have their feast intide the screen. The two gate-keep^ 
eat at the gate. After the feast they move into the village where the spirit dances take place—the 
£iavadia dance, the CAtiwiMmfttro dance, and the KaUio dance. . . . , i .v rpu 

They do not touch the mealie meal which is offered to the sjwts; it is simply left there, ine 
fia« flying from the roof of the Temple is to call the spirits and to show them th^ ho^. It ™ 
^Jc at first, but has become white; it should be black because the spirits like ^c^tbings. The 
cross on the Temple roof is to show that the spirits have been shut down (crossed), ihsy wwJd M 
very angry if they did not have a cross to show that they arc departed. The screen is plw*^ . 
make a beautiful house for the departed, end the cleared space in front of the Temple is made so that 
it will be clear to them if any snakes or any footatepa of intrudera have been there. 

“ When we offer, we know the Midzimu are present with os, but we do not know where they are. 
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“ Tbcic work ia to protect u«. If wo forget to worship they will puniah \\9, oapecbUy the beginning 
' of the radny season. We give many offerings at the rime of the FiieC rains in Kovember, bat only 
' .a few at the time of the Second reaping. Also they are very angry if we do not offer before planting, 
‘ If you arint them they can call the birds to fiiiisb all your crops. It is reaJly only to remember 
' them. We give offerings to them to save trouble and punishment. They will pnoish you if they 
' are not remembered, but they are more happy where they are than they were when they were living 
‘ on earth. When the fother dies he sends tise mbuya grandmother) to trouble his people, but does 
‘ not go himself, The ^Udren alternately worship the mbuya and the sekuru (grandfather). They 
' just call the spirits they know and ask them to call the o^era, for they are aJJ like birde and can 
' call one another."' 

The Jfidzmu are spirits of our family only and before they come they pve you notice. They 
‘ are not like the Mabffwoka spirits who come as a thief, for wc are glad that they are near us. They 
‘ only punish us when we do not do our duty by them. Ws do not like not to give them something) 
' and they do not punish us If we have nothing to give." 

I asked if bis people, ever worshipped Afurunga (the Supreme Being). He replied, “ No." Then 
I su^eeted a few occasions when posubly they did worship him. Here he said I was quite right, 
and he then began to impart the following information : 

“ Hunters when out hunting pray to him,' Let us hunt well.’ Wien people die suddenly their 
relatives pay to him to know the reason of it. When there is a great fomine the Paramount Chief 
*' >^ll s all his pople and the pople dance the ife/ue (an ancient Rain dance) before him and 
" Murungtt answers with rain. Also, if the Midxinu foil to make a person well, his people will pray 
•' to Muruagu that he may get well. But we do not pray to Miirungu very much because he is too 
“ for away and there is no way to reach him. The ifidsmu pray to him because th^ can see a way 
“ to him and have reached to him. Generally we pray to them so that they can pray to Morungu.” 

FATHER DENYS SHROPSHIRE, C.E. 


Ireland : Tradition. Jackson- 

Trad leJon tn Early IrlsK Prophsey. St/ K, Jackwn. 

The Irish tale known as the ‘ Colloquy of the Two Sages'* teUs how two poets, N4de OT 
and FerchcTtne, made trial of each other’s poetic skill* as follows >-F^chertna aaked NMc Vi 
several quesriens about hU antecedents which N^e answered in obscure terms, and Ferchertne 
at Node's challenge gave his own answers to the same questions in what wae evidently even more 
learned langusge, «nce he came off victor. The tale thus conaats of a number of pairs of short 
contrasted poeuis, each on a given question, set in a framework of proso. The scene is at the court 
of Conchobbar of Ulster in the first ceotury a.d., but the tab dates probably from tiie nmtt 
century Buru^ the two centuries immediately preceding this period* the non-Chriatiaa oral 
poetry of the /itdh, the poets and seers of the native tradition—mostly, so far as is known, 
panegyric, genealogy, prophecy, and spejls—was giving place to a difforeDt type with other themes 
in foreign (Latin) metres, often compoeed by clerics and written down from the l^iming; and 
antiquarians were becoming interested in the older matter aa an obsolete form of literature. The 
CoDoqny is evidently the work of a ninth-century antiquarian, composed on what he knew or behoved 
to have been the models of the/f«tt, and, as such, commended itself to the antiquamu Corroac mac 
OiilennAin (early tenth century), who quotee it several times in hie glossary. i — 

The Colloquy leads up to the final and perhaps most important question, where herchertiie 
proves decisively his superiority; he asks: " Didactic young man, have you tidings (icib)! " and 

indeed. Good tidings, Sea fruitful, Strand wave-washed, Woods smile. Witchcraft 
“ flees. Orchards prosper. Cornfields flourish. Bee-swarms abundant, Tbo world cheerful, Joyous 
" peace, Happy sum mer. Multitudes prosperous, Kings genial, Wisdom wonderful, Battle departs, 

F>1. and tr. SW)Jc«. Ji^ vol. XXVI. p. i ff. * ^ 

I Not the erdinwy tesi o£ kacwledge fotuid ia th® - Cemurv (Du^m Jh P- an<i 
mediftvaY riddlj^ {Str4Ug«dit>Ui. but ol prefieimey In ' Onfftn of frwA 2 ^olu« Studiai. Hareh, IWI, 

cbscun diction i the quMteooe ate quite atraiehtforvard. p. W- 
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" BveryoDe to hia craft, Men to vaJcur, Woman to embroidery, Champions . . . , Treaaures 
“ smile, Valom fuliUled, Every craft complete. Every good thing £^, Every tiding good, Good tidings.*' 
This poem has been taken to be & description of an existing state of aifairB, no donbt because 
the Avo verbs are in the prceont tense; but the next poem, Farchcrbie’s answer to the same request 
for tidings (scdla), is a prophecy, and the analogy shows that Node’s poem should be so taken too; 
the two poems arc, in fact, not only tests of diction, but also of the chief qualification of a file, 
ability to prophesy. The word ecU. plural eciia, meeuis eioiy, news, tiding, but the dem a nd for a 
Mil is answered by a prophecy In a passage from another early tale {see below), and the Welsh 
cognate, chixdl, could be used in a atmiUr way in prophetic contexts*; ao that it would appear that 
ecS-chu^ might be applied to the statement made by the seer about the picture of the future 
with which his inspired vision presented him, just as a crystal-gazer sees future eventa occurring 
in the present, and in this the present tense would be not unnatural. Compare a well-known 
passage in the Tdvn B6 Cuailgnef where Msdb aske a prophetess to look to see what will happen to 
her army, and the prophetess looks (».s., has recourse to her second-sight) and replies that she seta 
(in the preeeut) the army stained with blood; she employe imhaea forcanai, “ the knowledge which 
erklightens,*' one of the types of that inspired vision which was the usual m ea n s of fcretellmg used 
by prophets in Irish story. That some such practice was actually existing in twelfth* century 
Wales, when tbs soothaayer {moenydd, Ut. 'inspired parson') went into a trance aod chanted a 
prophecy, is witnessed by Giraldus Cambrensis.* 

The content of Node’s prophecy seems to be the fertility and prosperity of nature and man 
alike, smd the conception of the interdependence of the two is a well-known feature in primitive 
thou^t; it appears also in the prophecy or charm about Ireland (to be taken either way, according 
oa the mood is understood to be indicative or subjunctive) suppoa^ to have been sung by the druid 
Amairgen when the Miletians were attec^pting to land ; "Iinvoke the land of Irdand, Free* 
" flow^ the fertile sea. Fertile the froit-strewn mountain, Fruit-strewn the showery wood, , . . 
" FuU-watared the hill*top weQ, A well of peoples the assembly. An sasembly of kings Taxa, Tara 
“ a hill of peoples. . . So the Dinnsenchas of Carman tells that the Leinstermen were 
promised “ Com and milk for them for holding it (the triennial August fair), and freedom from 
attack by any province in Ireland, and true royal heroea among them and gentle women and 
joy in every boueebold, and all produce like a show and nets fiill from the water, bnt decay and 
“ early greynees and young kings for them if it were not held."* But the moot striking passage 
where this belief appears is found in the ' ^truetions of Morand'* (early eighth century); the 
judge Morand is addressing certrin gnomic exhortations to good government to the king Feradacb, 
and among them he says: “ Through the justice of the ruler every land is fruitful, every birth 
'* occurs in good time. Through the justice of the ruler there is frUIness of every splendid 
" crop. Through the justice of the ruler the mast of the forest tastee like sweet manna . . . 
“ Through the justice of the ruler no judicial decree is pronounced where judgement is not supported 
" by just precedents . . . Through the juslioe oS the ruler every art gets gloiy in its seat 
“ according to ite eflforts with the expounding of wisdom for peaceful teaching. Through the 
“ justice of the ruler good weathers come every season in sequenoe, namely, a good frosty winter, 
'* a dry windy spring, a dry showery summer, fruitful autumn with heavy dews. For it is the 
" unrightsousneas of a prince that brings perverse weathers (and mortalities aud diseasee and 
illneasee, var led.) upon iniquitona peoples, so that the fruita of the earth are dried cp. . . 

The poem in which Ferchertne gave his own answer to his request for a prophecy is an augury 
of gloom, of the degeneration which will precede the end of the world, of the signs of Doomsday and 
tile birth of Antichrist; including the following : “ The cattle of the world will be barren . . . 

* S^., ' Blade Book Camarihan,' /, XXVI, d-10, end tr. Ufictiist«r and MacN<4ll, * TIu Book Cm* 

“the bird (?)lore(«lls ' quotU of Ireland,' pp. 2SS-7 (from a late vwwonj. 
a propbeep which will true.” Date porh&pa teeth coitury. 

■ Bd. J. Strachaa and 3. G. OlCeeSe (Dublin, 191S). ‘ •ffivua CoJfifuo,’ XV, pp. 3 IS and 8Ii. 

p. 4, * Ed. and tr. ThumepBea, ‘ BeiUoltrift fil' CeltiadU 

* * Beocrip/io Camfrriae,' 1, 16. ' PhtUlofie,' XI, p. 5S//. 

» Ed- ThumeywQ, ‘IriseJu Xexie.' IH, p, 35; ed. *» Cy , Heskd, ‘ Workt and Daye,' 22*-239, «Us., ate. 
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‘ Inhoepilality will destroy crope. False judgements will cause fruits to fall, Sudden terrible gates, 

“ Lightning with oonflegralions of trees, winter, Gloomy eummer, Autumn without crops, 

“ Spring without flowers , , - False judgementa wUl be manifested by the luurpere of tlw 
“ end of the world . . . Thereafter will come the signs of Antichrist‘8 birth ... It will 
“ be tbe Judgement, my son; Great Tidings, awful tidings, an evil time. 

This prophecy, taken as a whole, clearly derives from the apocalyptic literature concert^ 
the Last Times and the Day of Judgement,particularly from the Apoc^ypse of Thomas which 
is known to have been current in England in the ninth century and in Ireland at le^ as wly sa 
the tenth “ Two other prophecies Kmilar to Ferchertne’s may be mentioned. One is found in the 
tale ' The Second Battle of Moytura(ninth century, but worked over in the eleventh), where the 
war^dcss Badb, asked for a by the other gods, “ was prophesj-ing the end of the world and 
“ foretellii^ every evil that would be then and every pestilence and every vengeance, and it is tnen 

“ she sane tho lay that follows: - .,i u 

•• ' I shall see a world that will not be dear to me, Summer without flowers, Cattle will be 
“ ^ without milk, Women without modesty. Men without valour . - . Woods mthout 
“‘mast . . - Sea without produce . . - Perjury of judges - . . An evil time. 

The other is attributed te the legendary sixth-century seer Beg mac D6 in the late taie 
Fate of XHarrowd-’** Being asked by Diarmaid mac Ccaibeoil king of Leinster what would 

happen to his kingdom after him, he sai^ i . . tr,. j 

World evil. Men slaves, Women free. Mast empty. Woods feir, Flo^ bad, 

“ many. Summer wet. Com green, Catrie abundant, Milk scant . . . Kmgs bad. Faith 

“ bad. Wounding habitual.'' m. - • / .v 

and then prophesied to Iharmaid the kings who would rtign after h^. • Thew two augura of the 
‘evil world,' themselves evidently antiquarian produc^ons, must also derive 
source; and the Welsh propbedea of Merlin In the ‘ Black Book of Carmarthen (? twelfth 
among their political predictions have the Mowing lines which perl^ps W the ^ ^ 

•• l^hsll have yeara^d long days and an unjnst lord and fruits will rot.'* Thera wih be trouble 
“ alas for its coming and it come; Girls cro^haired end women wanton. And tomeu 
“ not honour their kin." “Women without modesty, men without valour, exactly the same 

phra* as in the Irish prophecy of Badb.” -o v _ 

It seems, then, that there is hero a curious anomaly. The pagan seer Ferchertne, the psgan 

goddess Badb. and the druid Beg. are made to prophesy the Christian 

IpparenUv borrowed from Christian tests; thia is parUoularly Strang m the care 

^ the'compilcr of the CoUoquy was purposely collecting or for^g p^which “ 

the psgan Uarlition. Further, the style in which they arc o^t belongs 

Irish pStic art of the flidh and the normal Irish rermons of tho 

theme as composed by those most interested in it, the denes, are constd^bly 

th^ are in th^aWc metres or in prose and Uy more stress on the religious side of tlic maWer. 

on Hell and the Judgement Day.** _ 

** As &r- Robin Flowor kincUy points out. 


f. XXVIII, 11-12, 


** Tr. in M. B. Junw, ' Tht Apocryphal &Vm* 

• punt' (Oxlord, 10S4). p- C56^- 

Cf. FIOM-w, • Calaloy^u of Triot MSS. in lAe Prriuh 

• Musevm/ voi. II, p. COl-2 i and Seymour, I-nc. /foyal 

/rioA A eat., XXXVll, C. 107-n, on Apocrypha 

< in inland.' 

M Ed. and tr. ^Vh. Stokoe,' fiA-ue Ce/fipu.' XII.p. aiJTi 
partie. { 1 Q 6 . 

i* EH. 8. H. O Grady, ‘ Sifm (7adeH<a/ vol. I.p.72^, 
tr. ilrfef., ^* 01 . II, p. "8 

w Also in Bri<. Mut. MS. Add!. 30012 f. 34, irAfre it 
o»»tV< pM<f*criOTV ^ rt« itinpo. 
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’ Blaei Book oj Carmarthen.*; 

1. XXXI, A-O, and t. XXXto, 11. .... 

»• cy. for it« u» Ui a charm the veil knoa'o ftah-apoU 
of Am^rgen. ad. and tr. Mw-aliaUv and MaoKoill, 
op. eft., p. 268 S., and the pooin * 1 am a wind oa tha 
Boa,' otr., p. 2i»2^. 

i* B.p., Poem oft tbe eiul of tbe worid, ed. Tbumeyaen, 

‘ ZtHkkr. t. Otk. BhxUAo^t.' MU, p. 19Sj sjiotlier oo 
wmr, »d. and tr. J. Q. O Kaoffe, ' Eriu.' Ill, p. 29.^; 
Memo on tho days before dootnaday, ad- Swkea, ‘ Saiteur 
ko Jiann ‘ (Oxford, 18K8) Koa- CLTU-CLXtl; • Tx^j 
of Doomaday,' od. and Ir. Stotoa.' R^c. Celi.. T\. p. 245 jB- 
CJ. In Welih, poani on Doomaflay in Skrok of Talkasm 
Skene, 'Four AntifU BooH of Waico.' vol. I, 
852 jff.) which like dte pfvcediftg aJKm'R tho influeneo 


of hlatthew utv. 
1 
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Heace it seems a probable suggestion that there has been a con£ation; the aotiquariaQ writers 
may have knows of a tradition that the flidh made prophetic ohante about infertility and degeneration 
for the world> contrasting with those which like N^e's foretold fertility and proeperity, but being 
perhaps ignorant of more than tbeir general outline they may hare liUed them up as it were from 
contemporary apocalyptic Chiistian prediotaons about Doom^ay. This would ex^ain the anomaly 
of those alomente appearing in the Colloquy of the Two Sagee; the compiler could have no reason 
to introduce such a prophecy unl^ ha belicTed that the filidh were accustomed to chant gloomy 
predictions about the future state of crops and men. That it waa beliered in the eleventh century 
that the druids usad to prognosricate weather and prosperous seasons is shown by a passage in the 
additions to the Irish Nennius (ed. Todd, Dublin, 1848; rse pp. 144-5), which stsites that they 
practised the art of choice of weather, prosperous times " as wall as the interpretation of sneess, 
the cry of birds, and other oiucns. Some such a behef may have been stronger and better founded 
when the Colloquy was written. 

We may perhaps ooncludo that the primitive frith in the inteiralation of human and natural 
prosperity and the reverse and in the effect of good or bad govermneot upon fertility and morals, 
was hold in early Ireland, and that the seera when asked for ' tidings ' would express these things 
in prophetic chants, foretelling good or bad as their inspiration mov^ them; or that such at leain 
was the belief of antiquarian writers in the ninth century, KENNETH JACKSON. 


Nigeria i Pottery. Nicholson. 

Brief Notes on Pottery at Abuja and Kuta, Niger Previnee. Sy W. S. 2itchoUcn. 

OQ A. Abuja- 

0 0 (i) Abuja is a small Emirate founded by the refugee rulers of Zaria e. 1807, in Koro and Gwari 

country (viie Hogben, ' Mohammedan Emiratee of Nigeria/ p. 136). (ii) Operator, a Nupe woman 
settled in Abuja, (hi) Artide made is a small water jug (Hausa—or in Sokoto dialect, 
ShamaU) used prindp^y for abintionary puipoees. (Eig. 1, aicui 7 ins. high). 



Fzo. 1. Abwii 7 AfgA. 


FiO, 2. 



(iv) day, apparently nnlevigated. (v) Lump of moistened clay placed in palm of left hand 
aod pressed out into hollow shape with right, (vi) Then placed on a ' crock,’ set against right knee 
(operator siting on door), revolved with hand while right h^d presses and scrapes it out thinner 
with help of disc of broken calabash about 3 inches across, and very slightly concave, until it 
assumes tho shape of a smoE but deep bow] (Fig. 2 a), (vii) A 8ance^Bhaped cover is made similaxly, 
but without the iise of the piece of calabash, and placed on the top of the bowl (Fig. 2 6). (viii) The 
overlapping edge of the saucer is pressed down on to the bowl with the thumb until the internal 
adr space is completely enclosed, (ix) The vessel is left to dry. (x) Neck and handle are added 
and several holes bored in the origuiol vessel inside t he neck, giving a ’ strainer' effect (Fig. 3). 

(xi) The vessels are washed with red earth and polished with a smooth pebble (? of quartzite), 
(zii) A decorarion of chevrons is impressed on the exterior by means of a small wooden roUer or 
‘ lonJette.’ The roulettes ore made by Gwaris and may be purchased for Jd, (xiii) The completed 
veesels dte fired in an open fire; foel prindpoUy grass. 

B. Sukt- 

(i) Kuta is a town of the Gwaii tribe; it was r^ed, but never, I think, subdued by Muhamme* 
dans, (ii) The actual operators are Gwari women, but men carve the small wooden ' roulettes ’ 
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fOT impriniang pattems. fiii) The day is wllecte^l by themaelv**. It is prepar«l by pounding 
^bh a pestle in a mortar. There is no levigation, (I saw wood ash about the place of manufacture; 
it must be used. I think, to prevent the clay * etiekig.*] (iv) A ball of clay is placed on a crock on 
the top of a suitable out-cropping stone. The operator digs her lijigen into the middle to make a 
deep concavity and the clay is turned slowly round (crock end all) with one hand, while it is worked 
into shape with the other, (v) To dsvi up the in&de the operator uses the edge of a small piece 
of calabuh (roughly square in shape) c/, Abuja above. 

In the case of big pots a piece of hoop iron is used instead of calabash. Then a piece of native 
cloth, wetted, is rubb^ round to hniah off, just as the Sokoto potters employ a piece of leather 
(kUx 1928, $4). (vi) The pot is left to get h^-dry and then trimmed with the edge of a narrow, 
flat piece of split bamboo, (vii) Ths pot may be washed or not with red earth, (viii) Polishing 
is done with a smooth pebble and the pot is left to dry. (iz) XVcorations are either—( a) incised 
with the end of a stalk of grass; or (b) imprinted by rolling wooden dice (ronlettes) over the auifaco 
while the clay is wet. These are of varioue patterns—mostly chevrons, (x) The pots ait firc<l in 
an op^ fire; they are piled on split wood and then covered with grass. Firing takes place about 
4 p.ro. and is continued for two hours or so. (xi) If the pot bad not previonaly been red'Waehod, 
it is washed while still hot from the Are with an infuuon of locust*bean pods. A umilar process is 
employed in Bida (Nupe) to make pots black or very dark brown. This preparation (Hatisa— 
Makuba) of the pods of the locust-bean (Hausa^Oorouti) Is iti general use in Northern Nigeria to 
harden mud floors and walls. W. £. NICHOLSON. 


Nigeria: Pottery. Nicholson. 

Bids (Nup«) Pottery. By W. E. XUhoUm. 

These notes refer to one only of the groups of potters in £ida. Niger Provioce, and the fl Q 
actual workers observed belong to Augi’s house in the Quarter of Natsu. 0 u 

I, Workira.^A^ ^e operators are women. The family came originally from Sokoto, but the 
mother of the present potters is said to have learnt the trade from a Yoruba woman, t.e,, the 
technique may be Yoruba or Nupe in or^n. All are Mohammedans, so that the survival of 
U.bu8, ate., in the craft is not to be expected, and no trace of them was found. 

Two Tarietiea of article arc made ;— 

(i) Small water jug, chiefly used for ablutioimry purposes, called In Nupo Maauga (equivalent 
to the Hausa MtUa or Sfiontali —lfA5, 1929, ^). 

(ii) A larger water.contaiucr called in Nupe Z)«W*«yefo (equivalent to the Hausa Pukunf/a — 
Katr 1931. 186). 

The following notes refer to the former only of these. 

n. I^paration o/ tJu Clay .—Suitable clay ia found in the swamps of the Gbako river at 
Badeggi, about 10 miles east of Bida. Itinerant vendors from this village bring it round for sale, 
and it costa about lOd, per owt. During part of the rainy season floods prevent its collection. Tho 
clay is pounded to powder in a wooden mortar identical with that used in the preparation of food. 
It 28 levigated— 

(i) Usually by tbs addition of powdered potsherds; this powder is ufted before bring added 

to the clay, through a sieve made of sbvers of bainboo. 

(ii) Sometimes native bricks of sun*dried mud are burnt and powdered and used instead of 

potsherds. 

After the addition of the levigating material the clay is wetted until it atuins the right 
comas tecoy. 

TTT Suildiny of Vu Pot.^ia) Old cloths are spread on the ground and the operator places in 
front of herself a flat Baad*Bto&e slab about 1 inch thick; it is said that these stones are purchased 
from the Bead-makers and that they oome from further south in Iloria country; they are 
‘natural,’ vs., pieces of etratifled ro<± which splits into suitable thicknesses; tho slab is well 
dusted with powdered potsherds to prevent stiek^. A ball of olay (a (i) } is placed on the slab, 
manipulated into a ' pancake ’ (a (ii)) and beaten out thin with a stone hand-beater; any 
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suitable piece of the local aaTuiatonc or irooatone wliicli may be fbund is tisod as beater mtbout 
artificiAl shaping. 

(6) when tho pancake becoines suflicientJy thin it is placed ou the bottom of a emaE mvorted 
pot an<l beaten again with the kan<l>bcater to make it slightly convex. 



Fio. 1. STACBS IK THB SUILDDfO OP TUB POT. 


(c) A clay mould is then placed upon the inverted pot and the clay beaten over this xmtil it is 
shaped like an inverted bowl (c (i)). 

It is then removed, turned over and put on one side to dry (c (ii)), and is eventually used as 
one of the finished article. 

(d) Processes (a), (6) and (c) are repeated and a second bowl identical in sise with the ,first is 
made to form the second half. When both halves have been allowed to harden a little, one is inverted 

and superimposed on the other so that the edges coincide. 
The operator cements the two halves together by smearing 
clay round the line of junction so that a hoUow ball, like a 
flattened aphere, is produced without any orifice, 

OT*' (e)* A small hole, 2 inches in diameter, is cut in the centre 

of the top with an iron knife. 

(/) To put the. mouth on tht pot, the operator takes a 
thin roll of clay and fits it to the edge of the hole by 
PiQ, 2 . manipulation wi^ the right hand while the pot is rotated 

by the left. The lip is shaped between the thumb and 




finger of ^e right hand and polished with a wetted rag. 

(p) A thin roll of clay is then kneaded on to the pot to form a shoulder and the polishing with 
the wet rae continued. n _ - _ 

(A) One or two ^ y -k 

handles are now —j J \ i ^ 

attached j tee operator NsJ 

takes a roll of clay / \ / \ ^ 

of suitable length. I II ' 

attaches it first to the | j \ J \ J 

body of the pot, gives V J j' 

it an outward curve ^ 

and attaches the other j g 

end to the mouth, j axAOSS d A w tub Bcnj>Dro of trb sot, 

(j) The exterior 

of the pot ie polished by rubbing with a smooth, water.wom pebble (7 of quartaite) and a piece 


of wetted rag. 
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(it) Various dscontions-^11 mclsed or Ataiuped—are added :— 

(i) By Toeking and advancing a mussel shell held iii tbo right hand, a ' compressed * 
chevron effect is produced (Fig, 4). The shell is ' rocked ’ on ite rounded edge, end 
moved umiiltanecusly m a direction at right angles to the plane of that edge. 

(u) A wide chevron is incised with the edge or point of a 
c owry shell (Pig, fi), 

(iu) The sharp end of a (? snail) shell, the shape of a whelk 
shell, is used as a die to imprint a series of small holes 
or drcles. 

(1) The pot is left to dry for 2 nights and 1 day (in the sun) and 
is then ready for firing. No wash is used before firing. 

IV. Firivo of the i=*ol,—A email circular kiln of mud is used, 
about 3 feet high, without a roof. There is an aperture at the 
bottom on one aide for tho loscrtiou of fuel. On the inside of the kiln, above the top <k the aperture, 
three or four protaberancee are made in the mud wall, jutting out into the interior of the kiln. 

These act as brackets upon which a large crock 
rests. 

On the top of this crock the pots arc piled and 
covered over with more crocks. A very small wood 
fire is lighted underneath. When the pots become 
black with smoke more wood is added, and the fire 
is allowed to bum fiercely for about an hour. 

V. Colouring of the Pot ,— 

(i) Red.—If the pot is to be red it is now 
finished. 

(iij Brown,—In some cases a brown wash (I 
think of reddish earth) is used, 

(iii) Blsck,—Some poW are blackened by the 
following process. Barit of the shea-nut tree is placed in a howl of hot water, and 
then brought to the boil; pods of the locust-bean are added. In this decoction tbo 
pots are dipped while sUU hot from the firing; they are allowed to cool, placed in the 
ashes of the fire, and re-dipped when hot; the process is repealed about three times 
and the pot becomes finally almost coal-black. 

The nricc of the finished product is about ^d. each. There arc a few variarions m style 
(i) Square shap.. instead of round. (iiJ Number of bandies varies, (iii) Urger 



ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE; PROCEEDINGS- 

PrJmleW. WaWr-trsmport iu India and the Adjacent Countries. Nummary <if a Communifoiion 

presented by Jamte fionuU, 10 April. 1934. ^ • sees 

The more primitive of the craft used on inUnd waters m Southern Asia were paa^ m nn 
reriew In India these are more varied both in fundamental design and >-anetal form than m u v 
any other countn-, a fact correlated with the heterogeneous racial character of the 
The melthig pot has worked verj* imperfectly, primarily because of the mtr<^uction of thi caste 
system; tto Enperfect amalgamation is exemplified in the diverrity of tbo amaU cmft of 

The coracle has a surprisingly wide distriburion m Asia, extenc^g frem Iraq to China, from 
T^bet to Southern India. Inflated skins and various substitutes are also widely used tou^out the 
same area' thsv appear to b© equally ancient and have, with coracles, an authenticated bnc-age 
Teaehinc back to the earlj' part of the first railleimium b.c. , i. , 

The wide distribution of skm-werod water-transport, which extends throughout the whole 
world except in Oceania and the greater part of Africa, together with the great diversity of form 
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exhibiwd, raise very problems; chief of these is tho extent to which difFueion and 

independent indention have been responsible respectively for the facts as we find them. 

The antiquity of hide-covered weter-craft is probably prior in time in many regions to that of 
the dugont, though not older than reed-raits. The necessary materials are or were avnilabJc every¬ 
where and ren be prepared with the rnd«t and simplest of tools and a minimum of exertion, as 
compered witti the dugout, which roqu^ for its construotfon a trec tnmk of considorable length 
and prth. iharp-edgod tools for its ehapbg, and a capacity for patient and sustained labour. 

The Eahimo ttmiai appears to be a development of the circular coracle and so to antedate the 
kai/aJg. which has probably evolved through cultural contact with a people using plank-bnilt boats. 

Observations on the Cuftural History of New Catedonia sod the New Hebrides. Summary qf a 
Commtmicaiion piwnied bp Frefueor Dr. FtXix Speiser, Honorary Fdloto, 24 April, 1934. 

(14 An wal^s of the culture of New Caledonia shows that it consists of at least two elements : 
Via primitive patriarchal culture, which New Caledonia has in common with the Sootbem- New 
Heb^es, and which fa distinguished by the posaesaion of circumcision, the num&w penis-wrapper, 
the Wnge-skirt, and the absence of hH ceremonial-implements as masks and statues; altogether 
a very poor ceremonial life. 

Into this culture must have come, to the north of New Caledonia, a very powerful influence 
bruiging all the elements which New Caledonia possesses more than the Southern New Hebrides; maeksi 
sUtnes, matriarchal organization, and others. This immigra^on must have come from New Guinea^ 
probably from the region of the Sepik River, and it has reached, in some of its elements onlv soma 
of the Southern New Hebrides. 

The characteristic elements of the primitive culture (drcumcfaion, etc.) are also found in some 
of the central islands of the New Hebrides, and if we try to find the origin of that primitive culture, 
must r eal i s e that it is not an independent culture, but consists of a few elements only—circum- 
^on, the fringe-skirt of the women, etc.—which must have com© to the Central New Hebrides from 
tte south-coast of New Britain. The circumcision, penetrating into a region where both sexes go 
nudo,' has caused the invention of tbe namba^, which, with some other slemenfa, has spread south- 
war^ to tho Southern New Hebrides and New CfaJedonia. After this, all ctdturaj connection between 
the New Hebrides and New Caledonia was interrupCed. 

If we try to establish the culture into which this namhor* complex has penetrated, we touch what 
fa probably the oldest stratum of culture in Eastern Melanesia, and the cultural elements of this- 
stratum can only be established approximately. 

The wiwdas-region of the Central New Hebrides is much richer than that of the southern islands, 

and if xre look for the origin of the most characteristic elements of that “ northern nawiAw-culture ”_ 

the bead-defarmation, the deformarion of the boars-tuska, the ceremonial killing of these boars— 
^ are directed to Arue, a region on the south coast of New Britain; and tbe ritual killing of the 
boaw and deformation of the boars tuaks are only found again in Nias, off Sumatra. We therefore 
have to reckon with a direct influence from Nias to Arue and from thence to the central New Hebrides. 

But eome other elements must have eouie directly to the New Hebrides from Nias. The ritual 
pig.k^ng, an aristocratic pririlege in Nias and Arue, has become accessible to all men in the New 
Hebrides, where mfluences from New Guinea, bringing an elaborate ceremonial of initiation and 
of secret societies, have fused with the ritual of pig-killing and thus have given rise to tbe svgue or 
mejvpt. The mengpi has rapidly spread aH over the Northern New Hebrides and Banka Islands, 
but bss not reached the Southern New Hebrides. But the other element of the primitive namba^. 
^ture have not followed the spread of the menggi. The fundamental culture of the other ialands 
of the New Hebrides fa different from the ?«m6<w.culture and has suffered strong influences, coming 
from the north through the Solomon Islands, some of which have also penetrated into the namba 4 - 
repon, where therefor© fa the maeting-point of vary powerful cultural streams. The cultural wave 
which brought the elements from New Guinea to the Central New Hebrides may have been the a am^ 
which bronght the new elements to New Caledonia. 

The origin of the lithographs and other litbic elements in New Caledonia and elsewhere cannot 
be accounted for, so far. 
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An Africjifi Peopin in th« Tw«ntieth Century. 
By L. P, Mair, LoTtdon : Oeprge .. 

Sona, 1934. 300 pp. 12e. ed. 92 

This work isay be deeoribed as a com* 
parative study of the people of Bagaada Provicoe 
in the Uganda Protectorate and is stated to be the 
onteome of Dine months' work on the spot. The 
author's main object was to eompaie the old with 
the now, deacribing such ancient customs m have 
survived and examining the extent to which native 
life baa been modified by contact with European 
induenoee. 

The author is a pupil of Prof. Malinowski and 
OWM much to the scheme of approach which the 
latter evolved in connection with certain native 
cenununitica in tho South Seas. 

Succateful inquiry on these lines aake for rauch 
from tho European inveeUg&tcr and it is not easy 
for everyone to undergo many months of such close 
contact with native life as ita prosecution entails. 

The writer has for long urg^ that greater efforts 
should be mads to bring anthropology more into the 
picture as regards the actual administration of 
native races and to abolish what may be called the 
Secretariat ” idea that it is an interfwtlng bobby, 
but of Uttle practical application; such work as wo 
have before ua may help to that end, if it is studied 
by those concerned. 

A high official of the African aerviee was heard to 
remark reoently. '‘Uow nice it must bn for my 
” oficors to find thcen bright young persons coming 
out to teach them howto run their job!" This is a 
view which may bo reasonably expected from 
offioera who have <levo»d many yearn to native 
administration. Nor can one believe that the re* 
action of the gn^it missionary org^izations would 
be much different. Lastly, there is little doubt that 
aomo of' the okicr brethrm ’ in the academic sphere 
of anthropology have yet to realize the importance 
of applying the results of systematic ioveetigation 
to everyday life. Nevetheiees. tharo is much in 
Dr. Mair's book which invites serious reflection by 
all who arc responsible for the social devolopmcnt of 
these people, she refrains from being too dogmatic 
and tliU value of hrr work is onhancod by its dis* 
passionate presentation. 

The ISaganda peopts may be roughly described as 
a tribe of normal Bantu type upon which was 
superimposed a dominant Hamitio culture which 
has produced a system of Oovenunsot, feudal in 
character. It is a remarkable example of a change 
produced by conquest and is sepeeially notowori^ 
maamuch as practically no trace of the language of 
the conquerors survives in Luganda to-day. Our 
kaowled^ of the Baganda b^ore European in- 
duenccs became marked, owes much to the research 
work of the late John Roecoe. whose accuracy of 
observation, although occasionally challenged by 
the presaot author, is beyond doubt, and his know* 
ledge of the language was, it is suggested, almost 
cariainJy more sxtaaaive than even that of one 
wheae visit only extended to a few months. 

[ 


Some twenty years have elapsed, however, sinoo 
the bulk of his work was completed great ohangee 
have taken place, sew interprstatlona of the 
moaning of various customs and rites have come into 
being and mothoda of inquiry havo improved; 
further, it is possible that tbe revolting features of 
some of the barbaric fcatxtfes of the political oi^Anisa* 
tion at that time may have aroused a distasce which 
caused him. as a devout missionary, occasionally to 
take a somewhat one-sided view; for all that we owe 
a grnac debt to this devote<l student. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact which one can 
gather from Dr. Mair's survry is that European 
influences havo had so littie effect on the actual life 
of the people. Money has come in and superseded 
the earlier mediutn of exchange—the cowrie to wit. 
an<l even the cowrie cannot go back in this capacity 
rauch more than lOU yt'ors; tho old \’irtue of 

K Tosity which was such a striking featuro in 
oda is OR the decline; it was probably a 
product of the feudal syatem. The greaTeat dis* 
integrating factor has. howei>‘cr, probably been 
raiaaion iiiSiiaiico. invariably well meant, but at tbe 
same time intolerant cf and destruettve to native 
traditional bcliefa. As all who have lived in the 
country am aware, the Uganda agroement of 1600. 
launched with such good intentions, was an egregious 
error and it has incited tbe cupidity of tbe chiefs to 
an inordinate extent. The worst featurea arising 
from it ha\'e, however, now been remedied ai^ 
twonty.flvo }*aar8 hence the whole matter will be as 
remote as tbe mythical aoceator. 

The author discusses tho question of religion and 
lays down thr dictum that no African society can 
exist without religion, and that as the mdigenous 
religion has been irreparably damaged by tho impact 
of external forces something must be found to toko 
ire placo. This she s( atca con only be Chiistiaoity. but 
must it bo a ChristianityidsntlcalviththatofEuroper 
&be goes on to plead for a disentangleraent of the 
ethical principU'S from the dogma and for the use of 
the ethics in such a way as to confirm and etixrogthen 
tho atruccurs of native life. Many of ^ose who have 
woriud in Africa will be in aocord with tliis wish, 
but the two groat sections of M'esteiTt Cbrietianity 
are so entrenched in their attitudo towards dogma 
tbas any eonocsaion on this point Is. m'b fear, 
hopeless to expect. 

The concluding chapter of thia work contains 
many pregnant suggestions and ably siuns up ths 
conclusions arriv'cd at during the inquiry. While 
reluctant to ' pad' a review with quotations, the 
following is ctmsidered to be apposite: Yet one 
* cannot help wiahing that European teaching did 
‘ aot lay so much emphaais on the advanta^to tbe 
' individual of oommercialisiog his po ao a os ions and 
* that there was more place in it for the growth of 
‘ a spirit of corporate loyalty ... to tho acnaller 
* grotip with wmeh hs is in constant contact in the 
* villa^.'* This is perfectly true and all through 
Africa the lack of what may be called a'* civic sense *' 
is a sad defioiency. 
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Tiie Aiitlior attracted ))y & scheme of village 
ce-npcreih'e AocirtiCM. thK>rMjcslly moat cxccKmt, 
but if till* oriHnary nativ’o has to handle other 
people's tuojuy* an iroposalblo amount of outaldo 
supeivision will be required to prevent fraud. 

The quraCioa of native marriage ia dhcuaaed with 
nciunen. and it in pk^ing to loaru thnt the pa«iitg 
of poi>'gan)^’ is nowa^ja canslng no serious 
diftkmicy; a few years ago this was not so, for the 
oaating out of thousands of wives at mIssiOQ beltett 
had umortuiiate reperciissionx. Few who have had 
actual arimln^retlve experience would urge the 
abolition of the bride price, for there is little doubt 
that it is probably the greatest factor in the co>wsiva 
stability of the comranoity. Tbe an gg astion that 
civil di\*orce should, if approved, conclude with the 
public return of tbe bride fuicc is one to be recom* 
mended, it would recoivs wide approbation from 
all classes of native society. 

Tlic author takes up a decided point of view with 
ivgaid to electK'O representation an<l argues her 
case with great force. '' The groat and growing 
dernan<ls" f^ich are sometimes lightly Toferred 
to are found to have, when analysed, their origin in 
a small group of misalon.educate^l raaloontents who 
see ft chance of peciiniaTTi* gain if they «*-«»» roach 
some position of authority. 

There is raxteh food for thought in this admirable 
sxuve}’, nnd it is confidently recommended to all 
who aie interested iii tho sociological side of 
anthropology, as well ae to administrators and 
missionaiien, C. W. H. 

r^se oZso, ^fa^^ 19d4, 93 below.] 


The Fear of the Dead In Primitive Religion. 
A A By Sir J. 0, Froztr. Macmillan, 1933. vis 
93 + 20*pp. Price lOs. 6d. 

Sir James Frazer's latest volume comTsrisea 
the sbe lectures delivered on tbe William Wyse 
Foundation at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1933- 
1983. Sir Jamas demonstrates with his accustonwd. 
charm the univeiaality of the fear of tbe dead, 
genorally aoeompanied aa it » by reverence and 
even by affection for them; he then goes on to 
examine in greater detail tho powers attributed to 
the dead, wnrf finally some of the stepe taken to 
expedite the passage of tha soul to the next world. 

In doalicLg with the powers attiibuted to the 

e ta or souls of the dead he illustrates their 
tion as oracles, their responsibility for a number 
of natural phenomena, earthquakes for snataoco, 
thunder, lain, famine or disosse, and equally for the 
natxxral productivity of nature, whether in the form 
of offspring or of the fmita of the earth. Smphasis 
is laid on the conaistoooy of a belief in immortality 
•r>rt in the similarity of the future life to that in this 
world. 8ir James has pointed out that the souls of 
the dead are commoniy regarded as causing sickness 
or death to the survivoia, and his general position 
is that fear outwoghs love or nverence, though this 
fear is nevertheless " a prime soxuce of primitive 
religion." It is of interest to turn from theea 
leotuma to Miaa Durham's paper in the June number 
of ' Folklore ’ (1933) on ' Wlieoea cornea the Dread 


' of Clhoete and Hvil Spirits t' In which nhe arguee 
with more than mere plausibility that tbe fear of 
the dead is really a fear of infextion by and 

reinforcce her oontmtion with a sufficiency of most 
apt illustiationa. To tha mstanccs cited by her 
might be add^d tho belieih as to disease of tha 
ThMo Kuld of Assam, for whom, as I havo pointed 
out elsswherv {appendix G. to W, Shaw’s ' Kotee on 
' the Thadou Kokis,’ p. 160). the terms ' evil spirit ’ 
and * bacteria ’ am in effect synon^TnouR. To the 
Thado all sickaesa is oauaed by spirits, and when I 
aaked aii exceptionally inteUigent interpreter why, 
in that case, quiDino should exue malaria, he replied 
in Borao surprise that It was surely obvious: 
Europeans ha^ discoverad with greater ezsctitxuie 
than Kukis what precise smell cnch variety of evil 
apint diaTik«<d most, and hence usod quinine for 
£ex*er, chlorodyne for a flux, anH castor oil for a 
p^ in the stomach. It la possible that tbe various 
forms of Thedo interment {op. ek. pp. 33n2 60nl) 

offer still further support to Miss Durham’s con* 
tention. There Is, hoover, one aspect of the case 
which seems to require more attention Chan has 
been given to it eiti^r by Sir James Fraser in his 
lectures or by hlisa Durham in h^r paper to the 
Folklore Society, and that is the very frequent 
distinction made in primitive religion between the 
soul and the ghost. Sir Jamea seems to use these 
two terms as if they had reference to the same 
oonoeptioo, but it is fm^uently foxmd that while the 
ghoat is conceived of ae a sort of material ectoplasm 
of tha dead body, noxious in its activitiea and 
terrifying in aspect, and one moreover which baa a 
comparatively short poebmortem existence, the aovil 
is conceived of either as a comparatively innocuous 
, shade which joximsys to a land of dead, or 
as a sort of material life •principle, a sort of ghostly 
fertiliser which is passed on to ths herb or the beasts 
of the field and so again to man, continuing to 
provide m a direct and material fashion for the 
harvest of the crops or for the propagation of the 
species, by maintaming a continuai circulation of 
life conceived of as a material substance. 

This distmc&ion is in no way iniraioal to Miss 
Durham's hypothesis, and it helps to explain some 
of the contiadictiona of fear and affeotion pointed 
out by Sir James Frazer In his lectures on' The Pear 
of the Dead.’ J. H. HUTTON. 

The American Aborigines, their Origin end 
^ _ Antiquity. By iHatnond Jennu*. Toronio, 
9^ {UnivoreUy Prees), 1933. 396 pp. 

This book was produced by the National 
Research Council of Canada for the meeting of tbe 
Fifth Pacific Sdence Congress in June, 1$33. It 
contains ten ebaptem, each by a dcficrent author, 
dealing with every aspect of the problero of the 
American aboriginee, their origin, age, and relation¬ 
ships. That the approaches to problem are wide 
U indicated by the range of topics discussed. These 
include Qxiatem&ry American geology. Pleistocene 
vortebrstee and archeology, in their bearings on 
the problem, from which it is dear that many points 
regarding the glaciation of North America are stUl 
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<^.,'9'hethcrthi'roworo four or five phases The fishermen o( Pi>v6a, aa peamble. mwrverfl 

of ice advance, mterslecial'periods, and whether *nd tinu <2 en shore aa the/ are bold and iiois)- at m, 


tbe vegetation and the anirnaja survived on local areas 
in Eastern Canada, or oven in \ow portions of the 
Arctic, These questions arc unportant in relation to 
the 'time and the evact roiito ^ which men entered 
the continent. 

Later chepters are devoted to racial typee in 
America, by Mooton; ethnological diversity, by 
Clark VViSBler: the civUizatioos of Central America 
and Mezioo, by Spinden; ^uth Amencan origins, by 
Kordanski&ld; Southern PaoifiG contacts with 
America, by Dixon; end the relations between 
North-west America and adjacent Asia, by Boas. 
In the finri chapter Jennese in masterly 

fashion with the problem of the Eskimo, welding 
contemporary knowledge of their archs^clogy, 
culture and physique into a consistent view of thoir 
origin and migrations. 

The volume will aarve as a most useful summary 
ofpresent views and knowledge. There is remarkably 
little cverlapi>ing. and all authors appear to be 
agreed that mgber levels of civilisation reached 
in Central and South America were autochChonou# 
in origin. Uany, however, the possibility of 

a small amount of trana-Pacifie contact, but eonsidsr 
it to have been almost negligible as a cultural or 
racial influenea.* 

In discussing the raciel elements to be found on 
the two continents, Hooton cmphssizet the great 
difficulty in determining from present knowledge 
the succcasion and relationships of the various types, 
differing in such features as el^l shape, nasal and lip 
oharaoters. He is inclined to introduce in explanation 
a degree of primitive intermixture with Negroid, 
Mongoloid, or Australoid sto^ which could only 
bavo ocoujTed if primitive man wandered much more 
icdiscnminately than is generally conceded to have 
been the cose. Another difficulty 'with such a view 
is that while tho American Indians appear to have all 
belonged orlgmaJly to tho O blood group, yet tha 
AustreJisns have A, and tbe Mongols and Negroes 
have also B. 'Ihoeo would have Wn transmitted 
in any cross, but the Indians have remainetl free from 
them until the hybridisations of modem times 
began. It is only fair to add, however, that Professor 
H^ton points out how speculative such comparisons 
are, and calls for a group of workm to produco a body 
of anthropometric observations which 'woidd roplam 
hypoChaeia by accurate knowlctlgo. 

This authoritative presentation of the subject 
will be of great value to all who are interested in the 
origin and early history of man in America. 

R. RUGGLES OATES. 

O Pevelre : uses, costumes, trsdlcosa, Isndst. By 
A, Soniot (Trsfa. Fubti»hid by author, Foria 
tU Vartim, 1932. 23b pp. IltuM/rand. gQ 

The physical type of the fisherman of Po%'Oa da 
VatsuD, an island ofl tho Portuguese coast, was studied 
by tha late Captain Ponsaca Cardoeo {O )i«udo Antro- 
poi^fiio 4o Fottiro, ‘Portugalia* tcm. i. 1909); and in 
tbe present work Mr. Sanfou Orsfo, himaolf a Povairo, 
adds an intonate study of tha social life ol tha same 
fishing community. 

c - 


hold themeolvcs aloof from ihetr iioignbours of otnar 
trades, avoid marrls^ys and soci^ Urd outside * tbe 
' claee.’ and gevent their aconoirua life by ‘ laws and 
* prscapts' analogeua to tliose of a guild. Lnfortunataly 
Mr. Simtoa Gr^a has given his work nu gpogrsphia^ 
or dMUographical settling: ha does )»ot talf iie tha 
aumban of tha fialiing population or tha proportion it 
baan to the general population of Vamim. nor vhoiber 
a local laolatioR of too fialierman’a quartar oorTVspunda 
to tha moral eegirgatioii of ita inhabitauta. But for 
tlMse omiviona. 0 Footiro might hsva baan a typo-book 
for etudanta of Human Geography, so close Is tha 
coimpondence It describes betwasn maane of livelihood, 
social organisation, aiui artietic ozprosrion. Tha weric 
has suotner defect of a kind almost inaviiablo in a 
sympathetic study by a resident obaan’ar: tha ststa 
of silairs deeeribw ”s of no pracisa moment in iho 
present or the past, but romblnee in a sin^ picture tha 
observations of most of tba aatbor’s lifetime; Hers and 
the^ ss in the disrusaton of marriage cuitocns. He 
adj^ta that tha orgsnisaiian deacribed liM now broken 
down. 

The fisherman's ' laws ajid prae^ca' regulate tha 
division of labour and profits, the maintenance ot widows 
and orphans, assiftanoa to tha disabled, and the satUa* 
mant of disputes at eas. Tha ponalty for a bnaoh of 
tbe * laws' is public disapproval and ridicule. The 
eardine boats and lina-fiarung bosta ara wo^sd on 
shares, the whole catch being shared accorrliog to the 
nujnbw td ^artar.sharae in the crew; but. in the 
deep’Sas lunMooe and tbe trawlers, the product of each 
net or trawl belongs to ita owner, the nsb taken being 
nick^ with distinguiahuig marks. If a tancka has a 
' company' of thirty men. they form fifteen pairs of 
periaWs. and (f a man is sick or detained on snora. his 
partner fishes for blm and marks his fish. A nick man’s 
nets msy ba worke<t for him year after year; a widow 
is maint^n^ a half-eharo of her husb^d’s nets; an 
orphan has the right to be apprentiead in hig fathar’s 
' company * and carries to e^ from the outset, tha 
quarter ^ a man's nata or eharo. The Blessed Virgin 
has Hm net in every leacAo and a quarter of a man's 
share in every aardino boat. In fact, the proportion of 
sleeping pskrtners may become s aerlous nin<lrance 'to 
tha work)ng of tho sr^ler boats. Every lancAa carries 
throe or four nets ' for tbe drink.’ and tbe owner sjvl (he 
staaraman have thair extra nets or shans. Aiul there 
ia a share for the boat harsalf, ' elnce slie alsi» goes to 
' aM.’ to coN’er repairs. Tha division of tlto pn^unt ia 
inaila by the misfreas aod tha men's who, after 

deducting tho epec^ shares. ae<1 a quarter of ilia 
remainder lor thair husband’a spanduig-mouey, divide 

S tha rest for their houaehoUl axpanace; the women 
ne buy and adl, and they alone are responsible for 
tbe family budget. 

In all the boats, the ‘ fatbcca of boya' h&vo spec^ 
duties and extra shores; they do the work of b<>atewaina 
and etorekarpere, and aach must provide a young son 
on shore, the ’ duty boy,* to call tba craw, watoh for tba 
ship’s return, and so forth. 

Another clasa of precepts srisea from tba dsngera of 
tba harbour bare-tne graveyard, aaya the author, of 
the fishermen of PovOa. In rough wcatlier tho Unit boat 
to croae the bar is bound to stand by, all day and all 
night if need be, to pOot the iwxt boat over and to go 
to tJia rescue in i.'sso of acvklent. Help is given from 
' company ’ to * cumpany * in tba heavy Uak uf hauling 
boats ashore. 

Class distinctioos amung tlto {iahor paoplo arc strongly 
marked. Tbs lantAo^, owners ol dc^.sca laftchof. ara 
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ft 60 rl uf ftriatoenifyfrom them ar* clicawn thft ' Mea 

* of RMpovt ’ who SPttlo dieputfs arking at coft; tboy 
ftroploy tfm’tnta, live witli eninf rptiDeincnt of dnee 
ftM eoMcfi, marry antong theniwlvee or, i( need be 
rake tnrir ilat^g^itm’ hiieb^irie to the Mhifsowniog claai. 
77)0 trewlrra and aftrdijie Hehen may be ^lled the 
bnurKT^ieie. tho lino fishers tlie rammnn people. It is 
not made clcftr whether the /•inchete are roftlly a eepitaliet 
elsse entployiag members of th» other elaaees; d seems 
raUtcr that tho crews are made up of family eomtecUoDs, 
of the satne eoeial class as tho owners. 

There are several oomplicated systome of ownership 
marks, amountini almost to a local script. Of these tb« 
most mteresting is tho system of ntorcos, tised to register 
family property )n mascs. —>»■ oars, r-inilsnsfir house 
furniture . . . The head of the family usos the SKwa-^ 
say, a Sotomoc’s Ssal^alono. but tho sons 'with • 

* difisrance'; the eldest adding ooe 'pilco, * the second two 
pikes, and so on, down to the youngeet son who carries 
the morco without marks of (UffOreoce, as basing his 
father's heir. As the ' pikea' are arraiiged in stars, 
ornosw, and ffrstings, thev give rise to fresh wirose, 
to which fresf) pikes ran ne added t« mark snniority. 
m the next generation. 8o exact ie the system, tliat 
Mr. SAittcM Gra^ft was able to rbeek hk genoaloglee by 
tbe ov'ulonci* of the majvce. 

With tlirso marks tho Ashormwt rogiitor tlwir mar* 
riAgM mi the sacristy t«bln, and tlieir pilgriinagee by 
rutting them on ebur^ doors. Yet, though ia practice 
the marks are aseoclatwl with families an^ persona, )ii 
tits last rreorb they are considered to boloiig to the 
ahtps, with which the funillos are so closely i£mtJ6ed{ 
an^ in the rare case of a ship being sold to another 
fftmiiy, tbs ftst of masks wiU be trausfarred with 
her. 

Two iuterealing chaptars deal with tbs delimitation 
of the deep-sea fishing groitnds, and with the family 
nicknaming which almost supexasdes the use of auraames. 
The house, the nets and the Aaluog apparatus are 
deacribecl in some detail, the bMte theiiMvse vary 
insdeouately. There is also a csrtam amoant of ' folk- 

* lore ’ in the narrowar ssnss. The local theory of ‘ open 
‘ bodies * sennUvsi, natural msdlums-^to whom 
spirits can enter is worth noting. BABBAAA AITX£N. 

Hietoire da L'lla Opare o«i Rapa, By A.~C- Bvghu 
All C'tiUot. Foru ; Erneat Ltr^z, 1932. 66 pp. 

gn This little volume U the eaeult of U. CaiUova 

* visit te Rapa in Kovember, 191S. There be found 
a small, unimpnsaive populattoa numbering juet over 
200, evidently having aufleewd severely from Uio oAota 
of contact with Buropean civilisation, and rapidly 
forgetting their old ballede and institutions. The author 
has managed to rescue a cart^ amount of this material, 
though by prscisaly what means, from native menu- 
aeripu or personal eoUsctlon, in the vernacular or 
thi^gh intarpieiera he does not a^. The account on 
the wTiols is slight, and has its mtereet rather from its 
pteoe in the eeriea of Cailbt’e useful coniributiecs to 
folynesian ethnology than from its intrinsic merit. 
The matter on social organisation it fr^mento^, 
presenting wide gape, as in the record of funily life 
whioh tbe author eould have ea^y hUed from hit own 
penonal obeervation. Hie^ture of tbs life of ohildren, 
left to their owo dsviesa by their relatives soon after 
they can walk, distmgulahing themselves by eoaliaual 
dieohedisoce, is iiot doeumMited in any way, and seeiss 
Buperficajj; it is difficult to believe that tbe state 
o( the women is so miserable as r ep r y ento d. Hers, as 
slaewhers, there are inconsisteocies in tbs deeoriptioa 
*~ae despite the fact that the woman Is ea>d to be 
inferior to the man, it is she who ufusdiy takes the 


initiative in changing kvsn. The account of marries 
regulation is exceedingly summary. 

The data on the former religious b^efh of tbe people 
are welcome. These appear to be In accord with geoarel 
Polynasian ideas, as «"«» mention of Uaui <lrawine up 
Av^iki from tbe bottom of the ees, or Insulting Hina, 
who thereupon turned day into night, and of Tiki as 
the first man, though tlie statement that he was created 
out of mud suggests Christian iofiuonca Though *Oeeaii’ 
is stated to m the prsniisr personal god nis native 
name is not given aim it is not iodieated if, ai one 
might thiak. He is ths earns as Tangaroa to whom la 
at^huted the creation of fish. 

Ths book concludw with an account of ths traditional 
and rceent history «f tbs island, an appendix on 
ons of ths lemarkabls natlvo forts. 

RAYMOND PfRTH. 

ARCH/COLOSY. 

Tell Halaf. By Saren Uar von Opptnktiw- London: 

Fueuzw, 1933. 317 pp.. pU. Utv. Fries 31«. 
y f Tba pubUcatlon of an Kiigliah verelon of von 
Oppenheim's popular account of his diswTry 
nf Toll Halaf in 1890 and of his sxoavatcons in 
191 !• 19 is happJy timed; itcobicidce withDr. UaJlowao’s 
domoostration of tho high antiquity and suprocevo 
ivistono^ sicAificaiice of ths culture typified by the 
beautiful painted pottery, first reeognlscd at th& site 
and now named after it. Four claw half-tone platse 
and two fine platra in colour give an ador|uabe idea of the 
graceful shapes and masterly iledoration of this painted 
ware to the technic^ description of which an appendix 
by the Isrfe Hubert Schmidt is devoted. Abos’s the 
layers yielding 'Tell Halaf pottery,’ the Baron found 
a * tsapls-nalaco ’ Mignsd to the twelfth csntu» b.c. 
and erectea by a dynasty of Aranuean princos. It was 
dacorated with a large number of very lemarksble and 
welLpreeervsd soulptarse. Thou gh soma wero captured 
hi the war and tranaported to tiis Sritish MuMum, the 
majority raaohad Berlin, where, together with casts, 
they bsve been re-erected as they were originally found 
in Uie Tell Halaf Museum, ons or the most orig^ial a nd 
inatmotive museuiaa in Burope. In ths book the 
sculptorce are well illustrated and clearly described. 
Prolessor Hsrefsid's attribution of tbem on * stylistic 
grounds ’ to the fourth and third miUsama as set forth 
in an appendix is. to ssy ths least, highly speoulstlvs 
and conttoverHal, and one ia indine^ to regret that 
the author of a book direct^ to the gener^ public 
should have accepted such a chronology without rsesrvs. 

V. G. a 

Early Civtllsaclon In Thessaly. By H. D. Hannn. 

Soirimors, 1933.* John* HopJrina Unis, ^’ttidies 
Hq >'* AfcAmolsgy, No. 15. 203 pp. 

Kfu>wls<^ of tbe archeology both of Greece itaslt 
andof tbs adjoining regions haabsen enormously deepened 
and extended since Tsouotas, Waco and Thompson 
published their pioneer studisa of tbs prehistoric cul¬ 
tures of Theesaly. Such enlargement of the background 
provides an ads^uats sxeuas lor the re-oxamination of 
the Thessalian material undertaken by Dr. Hansen, 
The authorea oompetan^ recapitulates ths oripnal 
publications relating to xhsssaly, and a numbed of 

K >-war eontnbutioDs to tbs study of Balkan a nd 
trnl European prehistory. But she never veniuiee 
bsyond bsr restricted range of sources. Ths Tbarealisn 
material, for instance, Is treated ^zn precise^ the same 
standpoint as by the original authors. But many 
object duly dasenbed by the latter have assumed 
greater importanes than oould be amigned to theio in 
a pioneer publication. In a book like this ws expeot a 
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ehftnge of NnphMit with a vioa* to glvmg euob objMt* 
tii«ir duo prommonco. Yat the elampc Kom tba 
Pariofl aro not avon illoatratad ()>ot ia Ma&» Die 
Jr^krttiHht citodj, Tha narforatod antlar hafta 
or pioka from tha aaoood parioa ara only inoidaotaUv 
rrtantioiwd and ftgurad. vary much r«duca^» aido by alda 
vntli aioall hona toola that aro raprodurad nearly full 
aise. LiaiioUadbi geomatnc vara ia atill daa(*nbad 
uurlar tba Iron Age. I hardly fact that Dr. Hanaaa haa 
made tha boat uaa of her opportunity. 

V. Q. CHILDE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Riddles of the Gobi Desert. .Sy Sarn Ht^in. Lonilotx, 
103:1. 8i«. 9 + 982 pp. IViVA 24 p&ifM and 

a iHCft, Ptict 18a. ntt, yy 

Th« Gobi Deeartputa manyridi) Wto the lra^'ailcr» 
bub none of titom are aoavared.here. Moat explorers 
keep detailed diariee; a lucky lew Aad a publianer lor 
them. i>r. Rren Hedin aeona to have drawn also on 
tboce of hi8 numrrotu colleaguea. At ail evenU. chc^tant 
entitled * Xerin’a Keaearchre/ ‘ BergmaiVf Arohwologirad 
‘ Reeearchea ’ and the hke, contatn the same sort of 
ehit-ehat about governors, banoueta, aiul paemrt 
troublea, and practically nothing aoout theer travellere' 
work. Bergman, however {p. 288), noted, among other 
tbmga, a umbetvne with inkeod figurea of anim^, * an 

* extraordinarily important And,' anri also ‘a line rock 

* carving.’ At last un p. 376 eotnee tho entry ; ‘ Ink 

* hniahad.' Battherewaa enough left for an index, mostly 

of proper namao, but with a few oatriee like ’Arab 
‘ conquesta,’ ' Cunel, efiorte to rescue.’ ’ Sana.’ The 
photographs are wall done, and there la a convenient 
Qerman map. T> X« M. 


India Housa Library Catalogue. London, 1833; 
Eri»m lAe Offiu llt« High Conmitdiorur/or jaa 
India. 8} K liin. 833 pp. Fritt U. ] (jy 

The main purpoeo of this library is to atock 
Govemmant pubbeationa on mattera coujiected with 
India for the bsnafib of all accredited persona wbo may 
wish to uae it for roferenca. 

Ill the now* Catalogue the Dewey •Decimal system of 
claasihcation liaa been adopted, with a<lmirable reaulta, 
both ea regard* the irL\fna»aA mass of oflleia) information 
which is available and tbe very considerable number of 
books publiflhod unofficially. It is clear that rruee* 
referencee hava received careful conaideratlon. Printing 
ia exoelMot and the Catalogue furiiM a valu^le addition 
to any reference library. S. H. H. 


POLYNESIA: LINGUISTICS. 

Universltd de Paris. Travaux e( Hemolres de 
I’InscIcut d’Echnologle, XVlil. JVgf. F€Tf4 _ 
HdtfoHH Dordillon. ^xctioiimire de ta Zwngue 101 
dee llee Tdar^ieee, Franga ra<jtfdr^tafcn. FarU: 

Inetifutd‘£iltiielofftt. 181, Rue Sr, Jacq^ee. 1932. 

The usefulnaea of tbo first part uf Mgr. DordiUon’a 
' Harqueaan Dictiojiary ’ waa Haiupered hy the absence 
of a Prmch-Msrqueean Index. (6*ee Mak. 1933, 22.) 
Thia want ia supple by the preea&t volume. It contaiiie 
a larger Tuimbw of vora than tboee of tho 'Maryueaau 
* Dietionary.’ publkhsd thirty yoaia ego, and also a 
much larger numbnr of iBiutrative aentencoa. the 
Ha^eean-Freneh v'ohune of 1831, the preeant work ia. 
as indicated la the preface, mainly of value aa a hia- 
toricai record. *' Ni lee methodee qua pratiquaient 
** I’auteur. ni le but qu’il pourauivsit n’appartenaiont h 
“ une linguiatique mcreeme." De tableau qu’O dnase 
de la laogue eit oelui qiu btait rtfecMairc k I’ivaiigeliste.” 
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“ II dosne I’id^e que Uoneelcneur DordiUon ae faisait 
“ du dialecte dane lequel il parlalt et d^ltait qu’onnarl&t 
“ 4 see miaeieiinairae dans lee anndes 1380 4 1888. 

d H, B. 

Velkskundllehe Bibliographic fOr das iahr 1928. 
£. HoffmniiJCrui/er. ediud b^P. Oeiffer. Beriin .gl¬ 
and Deipno, 1839: WaJter de <7rv^ 4; Cc. Ill/ 
9x6 t«. 304 pp. {c/. MaK, 1834, 17). 

It is 4 pleasure to note a further v’olvune of this 
valuable aeries. There are slightly fewer entriae than 
in that tor 1837 (4,n] aninst 4,704), due, tho editor 
ataua. to more rigorous sAectlon, aod the list of peno* 
dieab will in future bo published only for altenute 
years. This does not affect the efficiervey of the book, 
which it indiepreiaable, and only the high ccet of tba 
aenee wni prevent ite purchase by every student of the 
subject, H, C. L. 

Modern Samoa, Its GovernmenC A Changing Life. 
Bfl Feiit a. KfCeing. Lanilon: Al^e/t ds {'ffurn, . -ii 
1831. 82 X 32. 303 pp. IVire lOe. | (Ig 

The Mandate ayateza fua done something to 
stimulate a world interret in the quection of nath*e 
adminiatration, ite reeponeihilltiae and diffieultiee, 
and perbape no Mandntoiy has attracted wider attcntloa 
in this cespoct than New Zealand In its edmintetratton 
of Samoa. We havo heard much on the one hand 
of tlio efforte of a zealous and conscientioua govemraent 
to be true CO the spirit of its mandate, and on the 
otltor of native aspirattoas continually thwarfceil and 
misunderelood. 'The Afsu movemant and its propav 
gandists havv* finally eucreoiled in bringing to Samos 
eomething like notoriety, and the rights and wrongs 
of the case havw been diacumed witn gxeab hoat, if 
little undecstandtfig. 

Being detached from any partiality Dr. Keeafng has 
been ablo to subject the aituatton to an acute and 
ozhaustive analyaia. Throughout the book we are 
kept in touch wjch native life as it was, with the 
manifbld new infiuences acting upon It, end with 
the reactions to th<«e ioAuencsa^ln short, with that 
eluaive, changing thing, natKe Hie aa it is. Beengniaing 
tho importance of the lime psrspectUw be has devoted 
a long bwtorical chatter to tho varied attempts of the 
succeesive governments to adapt or to ovor*ride the 
political aysbcm of Samoa, and makss all toe clear 
the difficulty and <leli«a«y of the problem. A number 
of more specific quemoos—jnatke, land tenure, labour, 
hygiene, missions, aduoation, etc.—are treated in auece*' 
aivw chapteie; It ie felt throughout that tboy are 
all intearelat^ and united, being Hewed egaioat a 
common background of culture and aa aspccla of the 
oeve reanifold ’joic of govemrnent. 

An earlier generation of anthropologists would hava 
regardod thia boHc as rather off thair beat. *' From 
•• the anthropologist’s of Hew,” wrote Tvlor in 

his prefsce to Turner’s i9smes, ” the interact of Poly- 
" nosian life belongs espacially to the nasive period," 
indeed lo the ” peculiar barbwic oonditioa " in which 
Cepb. had found the islanders. But now it will 
be recognised that such a study as Dr. Kosaine’a has 
a sperud interest to anthropology in that it deals with 
culture on the iBOA*e. The data indeed are rnore than 
6**81 difficult to deal with. Gone is the apparently 
balanced, stable culture, that peaceful scone where all 
thin^ are supposed to hate worked together for 
good in a theoretical wbolo. It may bo that the 
peaesfubasa and hanMny of the old colttire hare been 
over.empbasizod by anthrapologiste, but whether that be 
the caae or no, there is littfe oi them left ui (he culture 
of the preeent day. iUoid a multitude of now fisetors 
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v« find mostty ch 4 n^, Ji*lDMTSr>tion» conliiee, coaIm* 
e«nc>^ highfy iin«ott)ed fisU fW tha invnti£»t«r 
work io, jiad yet» if aathropoiogy ie t« be of pnctieel 
value, ie ie «epeci»I]y this subject of cultiue-ooatect 
which we most etiuly, not ehirking )t« difficuJtiee. 

Dr. Keeeio^ hee auocoeded m meinMininK on edisirably 
judicial attitude. He haa not only studied the people 
at fint hand but haa read widely on his sabject, and 
be qooMB from hie authohtiM frequectly, aptly, aad 
imp^ially—though here and there we may gratefully 
detect a ahade of aatire. And be invariably puts both 
sides of the question; in Samoa eve^ quectioo baa 
moat ampbaticuy two sides. Indeed the conacieatiuua 
reader almost quatl at the fra^u^cy of auch 

phrases aa. " But there ii another vda to the picture '* 
and if there is any orittciam to offer it is that this 
book is aixDost embeTTasnog in its fiillneaa We do 
not eu^geet that the author abould have neglected 
either nde, but he i^ht perhapi have put them both 
a little more selectively and tersely. 

His insisteneo oa impsrtiahiy and objectivity however 
does not prevent Dr. Kaeeiog from easayiog eome 
practical suggaotions: la particular we may note his 
edviee on possible lines of politieai reorganisation, 
and his bi|b^ senaible mimming up oo native education. 


In reitant to the fundamental iaaue—if it can be 
regarded as such—between Weetem and native culbirae, 
Dr. Kecaing ia happily free from undue conservative 
biaa. He recommends the inCermsdiate and evolo* 
’* tlonary path ”; and he is aur^ right when, summing 
up bis chapter on Eldueatton Infiueocea, he predicts 
chat “, . . the aew Samoan, wbetbar produced 
“ through the school or in spite of the school, will 
bo no slavish imitation of a white maa, and Smoan 
“ life will emerge as a progressive fusion of old and 
'* new, fbr the lesson of bistr^ seems to be that human 
'* culture works that way.'* 

In his last few pagos the anchor dwells on the 
futility of attempting to lay down Che eouree of change 
toc Biriecly. Huob ^ Che future reste upon the natives 
choice, and the reeuha of our beet endeavour* are 
largely unpredictable, for the problem ia eo complex 
M we do oot Imow eriough. But thcae who 
are practically intareaCed in nettve welfsre will not 

E ’ w up the idea chsC they oan be of eervice; and if 
owledge and understanding ere the key to Choir 
problern they will aseurodly be grateful to the wnter 
of this b oo k for the depth and thoroughness with which 
ho has analysed a typical case of culture-contact. 

F. E, W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


African Tribal Titles In The African People in the 
iftt Twentieth Century ” : see Mak. 1934. 92, above, 
1 114 Sca,—I cannot help wooderiog whether Dr. Han 
may not have missed aa important point in her 
footnote OB p. 34 of her book. 

** The wo^ ends, of which 1 never got a eatisfactory 
*' definition, appeare to describe socn a group 
' the immediate relatives ' of each individu^.—fiiahop 
Eitehing Canon Blackledge, in their Luganda* 
English^ietionary. define ends ae * womb ’; and the 
woro occurs with this and su&ilsf meanings in many 
Bantu languages t Konjo, Oisho. KvaxDvreU, Zigula, 
to naraa no othsrs. In Swahdi, while obeolete in the 
origiaal conerste eense, it survivea in the adverbial 
locative nda-ni ' within’. 

Is rt not possible the Luanda use of tbe word 
mav be the relic of a primitive matrilineal organiration 
ana have signified * all the descendants of one mother ’ 1 
This have been the ewten followed by the BeaCQ- 
nrnakmg mbabitante of Umvda, till it was aupereeded 
by that of the patrOineal Hamitic immigrute rrom tha 
north. A parallel case ia that adducea by Ur. Cullen 
Young, of the Hamanga and tbe moombig Angoni. 

A. Werner. 

The so<caMed Cart.rucs of Males. 

SAP 9ia, ^During a recent visit to Malta and Ooso, 
I Qh I inspected many of tbe localities where those 
ourious rule exist in tbe surface rock 

which have been described aa cart.traoka or rute. 
1 arrived at the conoluaion that it is moat unlikely that 
they were formed by wheeled traffic aa haa been 
euggeeUd, asd sledges are out of the question owing to 
the abort radius of aerae of tbe ourvsa. 

Lately, when working over my notes, it occurred to 
me that the peculiar characteriaCice of the ruts are ^ 
explainable ^ reference to traffic carried on alida>oars 
of the form ^ill used in eome disth&ts in Ireland, and 
until cc^baratively reoentlv in both SootUod and 
Wales. This vehiofe. the alidwear, consiate typically of 
two parallel poles set a few feet apart, couMcted by 


cross’bar* upon which is fitted soma form of receptacle, 
basket or box, to carry the load. An ammal, posaib^ 
a camel in this inatanee, ia hameeeed between tne front 
ends of the shafts, whOat tbe other ends, inclined 
downwards, rest upon tbe ground. 

With a view to ulustrate end explain this hypothsea, 
I sought permission from the Oommanding Ofiror of 
tbe Royal Air Force In Malta to usa certain of the serial 
pbotognphs which have bean taken of tbe areae 
traversed by these ruts. In reply, my attention was 
diraetad to an article which appeared in tbe MoZca 
CbvnicU of Ctb Januaiy, 1034, wherein a writer who 
a^ned bimaelf “ NeO'^ajmlan," put forward the 
idmtifial explanation to whi^ 1 hsd cone ixidapendeiatly; 
as he used the aacoe arguments as I had intended to 
employ in support of the hypotheeis, I had, of coorae, 
to eaneal tbe article which I had drafted. 

I draw attention to the shove explanation as the 
newspaper In rpu^tion is not likely Co reach many of 
thoee who are interested in these strange survivals 
from an age when the islands probably supported 
a oonaidsraUe population on parts of tho high level 
plateau new bare and barren. JAMES HORNELL. 

Ritual Robe and Flacenta. 

W 81 S,—Again and again I have been assured 
that the Indian inCerpretation of ooaaecratien 
nrm^ts as repreasnCing the placenta is a 
“ rstloQ^itation.*’ a higK^ metaphyaieel reinterpreta* 
Cion if7 subtle prieecly brains. As cbeee aaaertiona have 
never been cup^rted by any evidence, there wae nothing 
Co do hut to wait till evidence turned up one or 


Co do hut to wait till evidence turned up one or 
tbe other. 

Strehlow in hie Aranda* wad Lo^’oMSfdmmc (III, 1, 
132) Agurea a " womb of rain which was worn at tbe 
rain.making ceremoi^ on the stomach. Tbe Arsnda 
then have a ritual garment identified aa a womb, and 
they also have aa idM of ram being bom from a weroh. 
Ko one has ever accused the Aadcu of having a highly 
mgenious priesthood, or of being mstephyaicians. 

A. M. HOCART. 


FHnted in Oreat Britain by EraxaMB S^oms wooes Lusmo, Eis Majesty’s Printers, East HardingSt., London, E.C.4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Nigeria. With Plate F. Braunholtr. 

Wooden Roulette* for ImproMins Patterns on Pottery. Si/ H. J. BraunhoUi, l£.A..SrUi4hMvseum. 

wotxien roulettee Spired in Plate T were deecribed by Mr. W. E. NicholaoQ in his d ft 7 
“ Brief Note* on Pottery at Abuja and Kuta, Niger Prorince(Mirr, 1034, 8 $), and the I Uf 
photograph of them should have been appended to that description under headiogs A (xU) and 
B (ix) ( 6 ). The scale incloded in the photograph is in inohee. 

KouJette No, 1 was used by a Nup4 woman in Abuja Emirate ; Nos. 2-7 were used by Gwari 
women at Kuta. They were ooUeoted hy Mr. Nicholson and presented by hirp to the Britlah Museum, 
where their inventoxy number is 1932-12-12. They are photographed and published by penoissLon 
of the Trustees, 

Alongside each roulette is an impression in plasticine of the pattern which it bears. The use of 
such roulettes for impreasiog patterns on pottery is widespread in Nigeria, 

Boulettes of string were described and illustrated in Mr. Nicholson’s article on the potters of 
Sokoto in Mas, 1929, 34 (PI. C. fig, 3 (lOa). H. J. BRAUNHOBTZ. 

International Congress. Nyres. 

The IntemsciensI Consres* of Anthropeleslal and Ethnotofiesl Science* : London Session, 30 July_ 

S August, tOlA. A Forecast by Frofusar JoAn L. Myres, one 0 / (Ae Otneral Sserdaries. 

The IntemationsI Congress of Anthropological and Philological Sciences baa a long f A Q 
and rather cumbrous title, but its are simple and of quite general interest. It Is designed I UO 
to include ah those departments of research which contribate to the scientific study of Man, In their 
application to races, peoples and modes of life. It ie founded, that is, for free and frieodly discuesion, 
between men of good will from all nations, of the numerous questions as to Race and C^ture which 
are oontonually arising and giving occasion for serious trouble, if they arc not handled as scientifio 
problems and examined freely, frankly and impartaally. The new Congress, then, is international 
in ite range, soienl^c in its aims and methods; but it may claim also the attention of Intelligent 
laymen, as well as of specialists; and its proceedings and conclusions may offer guidance in 
practical affairs, as well as advance knowledge and clarify opinions. 

The history of this naw Congress has already been given fully in Mav (1912, 71, 103; 1931, 
20, 6 $, 94, 137; 1932, 240; 1933, 84, 133), and in particular its r^tioas with its older 
" sister," the International Congress for Prehistoric and ^rotohistoric Sciencee, which held its first 
seacon in London in the summer of 1932 (Mair, 1932, 240), and will meet again at Oslo in 1936. 
It bad bean planned that the new Congrees shall always meet in the same years when the older 
International Congress of Americanists holds a in the Old World; but though ^tha nest seesion 

of that Congreas is now announced foe December, 1934, at Seville, it has not been possible to arr^ge 
for the projected co-operation as to i^cilitias for travel and interchange of views. There will, 
however, be opportunity for discussion of American topics and problems at the London mooting, 
and it is hoped that some of those who propose to go later to Seville may be able to take part in 
these too. 

Though there have be^ Congresses for Prehistorio Anthropology and Archssology, even before 
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th« War» and a v«y succMsful Prehistoric Congrcaa in London only two ycaxa ago, this is the first 
fully intemetional meeting in this group of sciences which has bought dcHbe»tely together the 
repTCsentatiyw of the distinct but related studies of Race and of Cnlture, aud maUo it posaiblo to 
discus questions in which both tliese distinct notions are inToIved, with foil knowledge of the progress 
of science on both sides. 

Through the eoortesy of tho Provost and Council of University College, London, and of the 
Director of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, close by, ample and convenient scoommodation 
has been provided for iJ^e London 8esaion, which will be hdd from 30th July to 4th August, The 
headquarters, rseeption room, most of the sossioos will be at ■University College, and the Great 

of the Cdlego will be i»ed for g^eral sesai^ and for a loan exhibition of ethnological specimens 
and mnsetun equipment. 

The Congress will be opened by its Patron, His Royal Highness The Duke of York, in the Great 
HaE of the Cdlege, on Monday, 30th July, at 3-0 p.m., when the Officers and CouncQ, already 
nominated, will bo elected, and the Preadent, the Earl of Onslow, will deliver his Add^ on the 
general aims of the meeting and the ntility of the subjects of the Congress in administration. 

The rest of the week will be devoted to the discussion of a large number of commumcations, 
grouped in nine or more sections, with provision also for joint meetings where the subject oonoems 
more than one aspect of study- Sections are alrea^ established for Anthropology, auatomioal 
and physic^. Psychology, Demography and Population problems. Ethnography, general, Afri^ 
and Ameriesn, Technobgy of arts and crafts, Sociology, Religions, and for Lai^ege and Writing. 
Principal discussions already announced will dsal with Man’s place among the Primates, 
the stendarditation of aathTopomotrio and eugenic technique, psychological problems arising from 
the contact of races, the methods and technique of cenBua*t^tog, the distributioa of cultures and 
the adjustments consequent on ciiIture*contact, the ration of pte^panish oulture*oentres in America 
^th other and with extra-American infiuencee, the evolution and mutation of arts, industriee, 
and deigns, the sociology of ritual, the relation between ritual and myth, and ^e mfiuence of sorial 
facte and practices on languages. 

There will of course be other oeoa^ons for less formal interoourss ; indeed much of the most 
valuable work of any coofarence of kind is done outside the section rooms. On the Monday 
evening the delegates and members will be received on behalf of His Majesty’s Government at Lancaster 
House, and have the opportnnity of seeing the collections of the London Museum. On Tuesday 
there will be a reception at tie Royal College of Surgeons, with a special exhibition of primitive types 
of Man sad other anthropok^cal material. On Wednesday the Treasurer of the Congress and 
Mrs. H. 0. Beasley will rec^ve the Congress at their BthnograpMcal Museum atOranmore, Cbislehurst, 
and on Thursday the Trustees of the British Museum will give a party at the British Museum (Hatural 
History) in Cromwell Road. Special invitations have bean receiTed from Mr. and Mrs. G^rge 
Eumorfopoulos, Mr, Alexander Keiller, and Messrs. Biyant and May to visit thtir private coUeoUons. 
There will be opportanities of seeing a num'ber of unpubUsbed films of savage ceremonies, and prioutive 
mduslries and modes of life. 

Evening meetings will be arranged for special lecturee of more popular interest: by Professor T. C. 
Hodson, of Cambridge, on the ethnological aspects of tbe recent Census of India; by Dr. R. R. Marett 
of Oxford, on the growth and tendency c£ anthropological studies; and by Professor J, B. S. Haldane, 
on Anthropol(«y and Human Biology. On tbe Tuesday the Congress wall be welcomed by the Royal 
Anthropclo^cal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland at its Huxley Memorial Lecture, which this 
year wiB be given by Sir Aurel Stem on the ludo*Iraruan Borde rl ands, and their prehistory in the 
light of geography and of recant exploration. The distinguished leoturer will be entertained at 
dinner before the lecture and will receive the Huxley Memorial Medal of the Institute. 

After the London meetings, excursions are arranged to OxfMd and Cambridge, and a longer 
tour will visit the principal provincial museums which contain coUsetions of ethnological interest, 
returning to Lon don on lOth August. As these excursions have to be arranged for the height of 
the holiday season, it is e^ntial that those who wish to take part in them should give the esrheet 
postible notice to the secretaries. 
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Thd ofiic« of the Congre<S8 i«, c/o The Royal ADthropologieal Institute, 52, Upper Bedford PUco, 
W.C.l. The membership subeociption is £1, Mid two members of the family of any member are 
admitted te aaodate raembera at half*price. Tho number of registered members is already nearly 
400, and delegates will be present from orer 100 Gownmente, Aesdetnies, Universities, and 
otb/a learned Institutions. 

Tbe GoDcral Secrotories will be grateful for offers of hospitality for the more distinguished foreign 
visitors, and of voluntary help in the conduct of the meeting, especially from those who apeak any 
for«gn language colloquially, and who know tbeir way wcU about London- JOHN L, MYRES. 

Anthropometry. 

The Incernatienal Cotnmlecee for Standordliation of tho Technique of Physical Anthropology. A GewroZ 
BlaUmeni of Aims and JfeiAodo^ 

1, There can be no doubt that an immeose amount of labour has been wasted by phy^cal 4 l| Q 
anthropologists in the past owing to the fact that there baa nevec been a real international I U U 
agreement residing tbs standardization of tho methods they have employed. This has mode some 
of the published records quite valuelese, and nearly all of them are less valuable than they might 
have been. Such facts are known to anyone who has undertaken any specialized researchea in the 
subject. It is obviously desirablo that an international agreement which would standardize technique 
abould be reached as soon os possible and that every effort should be made to render ^lia more 
effective than previous attempts of the kind have proved to bo. There seems to be no further need 
for discustioQS which merely emphasize the need for standardization without taking any positive 
steps to reach the and in view. 

2, The body which deals with .the work of standardization should be international in character, 
la July, 1932, in the absence of any truly mtemataonal organization in physical anthropol^— 
the Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences not having been founded at that time— 
the Pretident of the International Federation of Eugenics Organizations invit^ a small group of 
four anthropologists to form a standardization committee (with power of co-option), under I.F.B.O. 
auspices, this appointment being confiimed by the lE.E.O. at its New York meeting. The 
anthrop^egists in question bad previously accepted an invitation by the Federation to its conference 
at Farnhom in 1930, to discuss this same matter, and had there, and subsequently, functioned as 
a small advisory committee. 

On tile agreed condition that this Committee for the Standardization of the Technique of Phymoal 
Anthropology might be free to transfer itself to anthropological auspices if and when an inteimtioaol 
orgamzation in anthropology should be instituted, three of the four accepted the invitation, tho 
fourth boiog unable to do so owing to his duties as Chsinnan of another Eugenics committee; 
and Professor Th- Mollison, Professor J. Caekanowski and Mias M. L. Tiidssley became the nucleus 
of the Standardization Committee, with the last named as CbMrman-Convener. Those whose 
signatures are appended below oonstitute the foundation membership of the Committee. 

As the first Internationa Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences will be hold 
in July-August, 1934, it is hoped to take this, tho first, opportunity of transfeiting the Standardization 
Committee to anthropok^cal auspices. . 

3, One of tike main purposes with which the physical onthropologiat la concerned is the 
discriinination and comparison of different races of man from the anatomical standpoint. Beseacohes 
of other kinds which fie may undertake will often require special methods of treatment, but any body 
which aims at standardizing technique might be^ profitably by restricting its scope to ths 
consideration of the racial charaeters of adult individuals of either mz. This inquiry aJoae would 
have to be an extended one, and a co-operative effort is obviously mseded. The questions to bo 
contidered concern, first, the colleotioa of the data, secondly, their presentation and, lastly, methods 
of comparison These related questions wiU all have to be considered in time, and it would be well 
if they could be dealt with ultimately by the same body, or by a group of bodiee working in 

1 Thia eenara! sUt«ii«it is btin* published stoo in isaUon ot Uis TeehnUiiia of Phyakal Anlhro^lcgy^ by 
oibsr ooJtries, in th© original English, or in tronsla- G. M. M. L. Tildooloy, and L. E. Dudley Buxton, 

tiona. It© text ow«« much to Hai', 1932,198, Standard. 
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co*oporatiop. A start might b« mad«, bOTreTer, hj consideriDg onl^ tbo tscbmqus of obssrration, 
vhetbor tho records tc be made are of a quanUtative or qualitative nature. There seems to be a need 
for a restricted technique vhich should never be omitted in recording the characters of racial gronps, 
and also for a more eirtanded one which could be applied when conditions permit. It is auggeeted 
that onl; Use shorter, or eesential^ technique should be defined at this stage. 

4. To base dedvons regarding technique znciel? on committee discussion would be to repeat 
the mcfibctoal attempts at standardization of which vro have instances in the past. The procedure 
we envisage involves the association of physioai anthropologists together in regional groups, each 
having a secretary. The exact limits of a group are a matter for those most concerned: whereas 
in some cases it may consist of the workers of a single country (or not even include ail of ^em), in 
others it may be thought desirable for several countries to combine together. The larger the groups 
the bettor. Proposals as to technique should not only be carefully worked out and tested by those 
who bring them forward, but also freely discussed and adequately tested by the other intereeted 
workers in the same group, aud submitted for discussion and testing to other groups. Eventual 
agreemente by the international body could thus be based on the results of objective tests, and 
made in the light of adequate investigatioQ. 

The IntemationsQ Committee should include a representative of each country carrying on 
researches in phyaoal anthropology; but ad hoc International Sub.Committees should be appointed 
to discuss specif branches of technique, and to these each group should delegate the representative 
best qualified to deal with the technique in question (or, if necessary, representatives of unreconciled 
views within the group). 

5. The fdlowlog seems to us the beet way of reaching agreement on the teebuiquo of physical 
anthropology. The whole subject should be divided up under the heads into which it naturally 
^lis, and dealt with in sections. Any who wish to put forward constructive and reasoned schemes 
which in their view might form a basis of agreement in any one or more sections of tire subject 
are herewith invited to do so. Any sneh schemes should, of oonrse, be founded on adequate practical 
experience, and should have regard to the ultimate possibilities of international adoption. Those 
putting forward provisional schemee relating to the same branch of studies should be enabled to 
compare and discuss their respective proposals, achieving as much agreement as possible. The 
resultant scheme or schemes should then be submitted to aU those members of the group who are 
concerned with the use, or teaching, of observations belongii^ to the same category, or having had 
experience the same. The framers of the schemes would then introduce such modifications as they 
could agree to, in accordance with majority views; and, if possible, arrive at an agreed scheme 
acceptable to the whole body of workers in their own group concerned with' the branch of technique 
under discussion. The ravish scheme should be pubUahed, and, together witii the schemes produced 
by other groups, would form the starting point ifbr international discuation. The experience gained 
in evolving a regionally agreed scheme should prove useful in the farther work of oniviog at 
international agreement. There, also, it would have to be realized that the object of stating the 
r^onal sebemes would be to remove the differences that they might manifest. 

6. If these suggestions are adopted the first thing to do is to define the different branchee of 
racial studies dealt with by the phyaioal anthropologist which it wUl be profitable to consider at 
the initial stage. We ofier the following tentative grouping 

I. Lioin^ Mauriai. 

(a) Head and body measurements. 

(b) Eeecdptive characters (integumentary odours, eto.). 

(o) PbysioIogicaJ measurements (blood group, etc.). 

(d) Photograpbic (still and motion) and other representations. 

n. Dead Malarial. 

(а) Various parts of the skeleton. Meaeurementa, phot^raphic and other representations, 

with remarks on sexual difierencse, age changes (in the adult), qualitative characters 
aud anomalous conditions which are likely to be of radal significance. 

(б) Soft parts. 
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in. The Correlaiion of Obaervaiims oo the Uvio^, on cadaycTe» and on skeletal material. 

The etodj of the comparative human anatomy of the soft parte oth^ than the hrain ia likely to prove 
of great importance, but it is still in its infancy and is only included above in the hope tiiat some 
agreement might be reached aa to the method of approa^ which is likely to lead to tbe meet 
prefitalJe anthropological icsnlta. We feel that for tbe moment, at le^t, those attempts at 
gtandardiaation are most likely to be succeaaful which axe limited in scope to subjects on which attention 
has been chiefly concentrated in recent years and &r which a conalderabls amount of comparative 
matarial is alra^y available. Workers in these branches would welcome the standardisation of other 
dedcriptive techniques—euch as thoae associated with pathological and anomtdous conditions, 
demographic and vital statistics and psychological characters other than thos e which might be included 
under physiological meaeurements^but these branches ara at present of leas orgeat importance to 
the phytical anthropologist and in r 1 p.H. 1 ing with them he would require more aid from workers in 
cognate sciences. 

7. We venture to surest that the following considerations might guide those who are dealing 
with some aspects of the inquiry. Several of the precautions given may ssem obvious enoi^^h, but 
it may be shown that many of them have been neglected hy those who have attempted to define 
standardized techniques in the past. 

(a) Tbe methods adopted should, as far as is cootistent with efBciency, be these which have 
been most generally accepted. 1 q tbe case of' pointa ’ and moasnreraents, it Is undesirable to decide 
on any defi^lions which have not been applied satisfactorily to series of adequate length representing 
a number of different races and including individuala of ^th sexes. If it is thought desirable to 
give definitions which have not b oo n teet^ extensively in practice, then this fact should be stated. 
It may be pointed out that many of the measuxementi, even in the moet widely accepted text'books 
of anthropology, seem to have been defined before they had been taken oq any but small numbers 
of specimens or individuals. 

(b) In order to decide which dahnitions have been most widely and successfully used in tiie past, 
it would be well to compile an annotated bibliography of the more important literature. 

(o) A standardized anatomical nomenclature should be used in definitions. We suggest that 
uides and until modified by international agreement among the anatomists, the Basle Nomma 
Anatomica (B.NA.) tennuiology should be adopted by anthropologists. 

(i) Very mmilar, but not truly comparable, definitioos of the same character—such as tbe head 
length—have been used by difierent workers in the past. The beet definition of the measurement 
expressing the character should be adopted and rdl others should, in general, be rejected. In the 
case of skeletal material, the definition which can most ganoraJly be applied to defiective apedmeos 
should be adopted if posable. The breadth of the orbit has been commonly measured in three 
different ways. The only orbital breadth defined at the Monaco conference in 1906 is the one from the 
dacryon, in spite of the fact that this cannot generally be measured oa elcuTs which are at all defective. 

(e) It is suggested that the best instrument for the purpose should be specified in the case of 
each measurement. It is advisable, further, that the beet method of using the instrument should be 
illustrated by photographs or drawings, as a help to aohieving absolute standardization of technique. 
It may be premature to auggest the use of motion picjtures projected from small size films, bub it is 
felt that in the future we may look to this exact method as a further aid in aitiv^ at a uniformity 
of toohniqu© among those workers who are unable to visit each other’s laboratories. 

(/) Frequent difficulty in identifying with any exactneas the anatomical points used in the 
definition of various measured chareotere is a constant source botii of inaccuracy and of contidexable 
differences in personal equation. X)efiiutions of measurements whether on living or skeletal material 
should, therefore, attempt to reduce difficulties of this nature to the smallest possible limits. Techmque 
should be as ample and the identification of terminals as unambiguous as poarible. Here, again, 
photographs or other objective records should supplement clear instructions wherever they would 
help to remove ambiguity. In the case of measurements it is also essential that the units to be 
adopted should be stated, and it is moet desirable that there should be remarlm relating to the 
magnitude of the pereonal equation of a single observer ^ to tbe differences likely to be found 
between two difierent observers following the same definitions. 
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{g) The correletione of o:&a3urements should he taken into account if possible vhen a selection 
of zoeasufemente is being made. 

(&) Whilfl the needs of adult hnioan material should be ocnadered pninaril 7 > the methods 
adopW should, if poeeible, be appheable also to non>adult and nou*bumaQ groups. 

8. Wc should like to empha^ that tbo methods of an obserTaticmal sconce, such as phyaical 
anthropolog 7 , cannot be learned aatisfaotorily by merely reading matniotions, however oarefully 
these are prepared. Laboratory training, and prelimiiuiry field practice if Uving matorial is to be 
dealt with, should be considered esseotaij. 


V.Btoik, U.S.8Jt. 

OBBTtve Am, Tarhey. 

MxifDBS Oosjafta, PoHnQdL 
JaK. CzEKAVOvrsEl, Poland. 

A. 'Fs.Anas Dnou, irtsA Free State. 

M. B. SovtA JJHta. 

C. Praipojit, Belyivm. 

Xaa^LO HiLDiK, Finland. 

B. A. Hootok, United Slates. 

J. P. Kleiwso db Zwaatf, BoUand. 
ViBTOB LSBzBi/rEB, Austria. 


H. LT7tn)BOBO, Sweden. 

Tesodob MoLLisoir, Clermany. 

Ltns ax HoYos 8 aibz, iSpota. 

Orro SOBLaOXHEAVBB^?, SwitaerlanA 
Seboio Sbboi, Italy. 

V. Sox, Cuchaslavakia. 

M. L. Tildbsley, Great Briftjin. 

H. V. ValLOIB, France. 

£. Waqkbb, Norvay. 

T. L. Woo, China. 

F. Wooz>-JoNBS, Australia. 


Britain: Archseology. Palmer. 

Another Pslcoltth from Yorkshire. By Profeesor L. B. PdlrMT. 

J J H I. LrrBonacroRY. 

I I U During the course of some Univeraity Extenaon Lectures on Prehistory at Scarborough 
last autunui Mr. W. Newton brought for my inspection what appeared to me to be a typical 
' Palseolithic implement which be bad dug up in the locality. Snbeequent investigation of the site 
and type revealed the fact that this implement is not only a Late Lower or Early M iddle Palsohth, 
but seems to have come from the glacial debris of that immediate vicinity. For this reason the find 
seems worthy of record. 

Accounts of other pre* or mterglad^ implementa from Yorkshire are very few. The small 
oonp-de*poing found in L882 by Soynton at Huntow near Bridlington (Fig. 2), and described by 
Bo^ Dawki^^ has unfortunately disappeared in spite of several attempts to trace it. Reginald Smith^ 
desQiibed a flake reeembliiig a Mousterian point which came from the Upper Boulder Clay on Ne wbiggen 
Farm four milig south-weet of Whitby ia the valley of the Eek. A quartzite implement very much 
abraded is described by Trechmann’ as a rough attempt to make a hand axe of Chelles or St. AcheuI 
type. The implement was found in the ictergla^al gravels which inxmediately preceded the depoation 
cd the Cheviot and Scottish drift. The site of the find was on the Durham coast four miles nortih*west 
of Hartlepool. Another implement, possibly an Eolith, is figured by Elgee*, whilst ColUos^ has 
found a series of both Lower and Upper Palseoliths in the Nidderdale valley. These last finds yield 
perhaps the most condudva evidence for the presence of interglacial man in Yorlmhire at least as far 
north as this valley. The account of these dis^venes by CoUina is followed by an article by Burchell^ 
in which he describes implements from Danes Dyke near Fiamborough and from Eelsey Hill oast 
of Hull. Whatever view be taken concerning the geological age of the Dance Dyke and Hekey Hill 
deposits from which these implements came, the industries cannot be shown on BurcheU’s own 
reasoning to be older Upper Psdesolithic, so that they are perhaps not relevant to the present 
discussion. InddentsJly, many searches in the Kelsey Hill and Buxstwick gravels hare not led to the 
discovery of any undoubted Lower Paheoliths from these sites. 

Apart from Burchell’s implements, there seems to be definite evidence for the presence of 

*/pum. itojioi^iuAro./nfC. VoL 40. pp. 2SS-263.1910. * Pro^ Frehistrrie Sec., S. Anglia, Vol. VT, p. 15S. 

a ArefusoUgia, Vo). t,XTn. p. $«. 1921-9. 1990. 

a 0«ot- 2i99.. Vol. fiS. p. tfi. 1923. * Proe. Pr^JAstoria See., 3. Anglia, Vol. VI, p. 226. 

* ' Beirly Uaa io KMtbsast VorkaliiM,' 1930. 1990. 
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pre- or interglacial man in Yorkshire, and it is thought that the present find may constitute another 
link in the of evidence. 





Fig. 


II. Thb Implihsnt. 

1 sho^ the implement, and from this diagr<i.TTi it is evident that the artifact may be 


described as a small coup*de*poing very siroilar to many found at La Micoque. It is 31 long and is 
patinated alight chestnut colour 
somewhat similar to some of 
the paheolichs found by Ma)or 
Collins. The present specimen 
is beginning to turn white along 
one edge as though It had been 
exposed to the atmosphere 
duimg the later phases of its 
history. The implement is 
abraded, but shows no evidence 
of ice scratching. 

Hr. Miles Burkitt, in a 
letter, states, The object can 
be described as a typical 
" coup*de-poing or perhaps 
better as a small hand 
“ chopper. The one face is 
well bimmed all over, the 
" other very much leas so; the 
" one edge is sharp, the other 
completely blunt,... a X*ate 
“ Lower Paheolithic or Early 
*' Middle PsImoUthic date 
«* might qnite reasonably be 

" thus *MI. to b« little doubt as to its cultural type: » sss^aled with 

the warm mterglacial fauna of Late Acheulean or Early Mousteriao tmes. Tim cmelusioii is not 
refuted by the following geological evidence from the locality in which it was tounQ, 

ni Tss PeOVBKAIJOB op THB iMPLBtfXNT. 

The implement was ploughed up from a depth of about 8 or 10 In^^n ^^gh^ n^e rfgr^o^d 

is near the village of Irton, 
three miles south<wcst of 
Scarborough. The ridge itself 
is composed of a mixtare of 
recent alluvial deposits and 
glacial d6bris together with 
occasional large rounded 
boulders of limestone and sand¬ 
stone. The glacial debris is an 
outwaeh ftom the great masses 
of' foreign ’ glaciated boulders 
which have accumulated at the 
lower ends of those valleys 
running southwards ^m the 

(North Ridiiig). 8-in. QuOJter ahoet, XCIU, N.S. Lst. 14' 45' N, 


Fro. 1. 


A VAnxoumic rHPi3ue:cr 
raou TouemAB. 


r 0.3. Map rer«reiice->yorkBlure 
Long. 0* ST'CerW. 
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Jurassio Umeatooc hOJs. These highlands form the norchorn boumlaty of the now dried, up Pickering 
' lake,’ the bed of which is ooTcrod with recent aUuvinms and peat, The« alluvial deposits overlie 
the glacial ddbris along the nortb*oaat ‘ shore' of the ‘ lake.’ More recent weathering has caused some 
of this glacial m«erial to bo washed from the higher levels on to the plain, with the result that a thin 
scattering of glacial debris overlies the aUnvium where the valloya (particularly Po^ Valley down 
which the Iferwent flows) debouch into the vale. The debris itself had been collected by the ice from 
the pre-glacial land aurfscea of the north and it is preeumably from these surfaces that the implement 
was originally swept. 

It is of interest, and possibly not a chance coinddenoe, that the Palieobth picked up by 
Mr. Boynton came from the high lands forming the opposite ‘ shore' of Pickering ‘take.’ 
Fur^ermore, it was a small coup-de poiag of the same cultural type as the present find. The 
aipiificance of the form of the implement was naturally not appreciated in IS83; bnt in 1910 
Sir Wm. Boyd Dawkins realised that the implement was the then most northerly evidence for the 
presence of pre-glacial mao in this country, for he stated * ”... that he (i.s,, ‘ river-drift man') 
” followed them (t.a, ‘the aouthem group of mammalia’) from the south over Europe as far to 
‘ the north as the British Isles. ... I am indebted to Mr. Boynton for the most aortiiem 
‘‘ locality in whioh they (*.e., ‘ river-drift implcmente ’) have been found, at Huntow, near Bridlington, 
“ as well as for the figure of the implement that extends their range to the district north of the 
” Humber ” The present find from the v^ley of the Derwent, and possibly the Moosterian point 
from the valley of the Esk, described by Reginaid South, now extend the nmge of interglacial man 
as far north as the moors of the North Riding. 

rv. OoNOLnsroir. 

On the whole, the geological evidence is leas conclusive than Ibe typological evidence, as it 
aeceesarijy must be with an implement ploughed up irom a superficial deposit. The cultural type is 
undoubtedly Late X/ower or Early Middle Pakeolithic and may be classed as Late Acbeuleau or pre¬ 
ferably Mico<|iu&n. The geologicsd evidence is definitely not in disagreement with this conclusion. 
Since the implement was not in sifa it would be unwise to base any specific deduction on the 
provenance of the find. Nevertheless, the evidence supports the suggestion that the implement came 
with the glacial d4bris which has accumulated where the River Derwent debouches into Pickering 
Vale. It is therefore concluded that the implement is another example of an interglacial PaJieolith 
fi'om Yorkshire, and the find seems to give further support to the suggestion that intera^cial Tnap 
hved and hunted on the moors of the North Riding, 

I would like to thank Mr. Newton for his kindness in placing the implement at my disposal. 

L. 8, PALMER. 

Ireland s Archaeology. Davies s Evans. 

Excayatlof) of a Horned Cafrn »< Daliralton, Co. Down. By S. E. Boone and 0. Dootes, Preliminary 
report oj a paper read be/ore the Bdfagt Nahtral HiiUrry and PhUaecphical SocUiy, to be publiehed 
enbtequenily in full in Iheir Prvceedinye. 

4 4 4 This monument lies on a spur of Slievenagriddle at a height of 160 feet, 2^ miles east 
III of Ilownpatrick. It was excavated in May, 1933, by the writers of this note aid Mi ^ Gaffikin, 
with a subsidy from the Belfast Corporation grant for prehistoric research. It is oriented N.W.-S.E.; 
the horns are at the latter end. The material of the cairn conaists mainly of large stones, most of 
which had been removed. The cairn was shown to have been parabolic in shape, and to have 
measured about H5 feet by 65 feet. On the west side was a slight depression, which was found to 
be a pit filled with dark earth eontwning a Uttle pottery (Fig. 2, Al), extendu^ to virgin soil and 
roughly paved; the waDs were formed by the bedded stones of t^ cairn base. 

The two chambers were badly disturbed by growing thorn trees; the inner may originally hove 
been divided into two. The three remaining aide walls were supported on thin slabs, built up in 
careful dry masonry in one case. Some of the side walls were overlapping, one on a prepared face 


* Xtcc. oU., pp. 267 Acd 26S. 
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bearing ma-rks of tooling; othera were supported by meaoe of jams resting against the sills. There 
were no covering stones. 

The hom-atones are now ax in number, but holes which had coDtained two mow were discovered 
(«« pUn). In front is a paved forecourt, overlying part of whioli is a bank which seals the entrance 
to the chambers. In line with the ohambers and 40 feet away is a single upright set deep in virgin 
soil; ft apparently lay outside a rough foundataon of stoaes continuing the line of the revetment. 

Both chambers seem to have been floored with a thin layer of sterile earth containing 
charcoal The inner one yielded many broken sherds and splinters of bone in hopeless 
confusion. It contained two pits dug into virgin sofl and filled with very dark earth and a little 
pottery. Their posi^on suggested that they had contained buttreas-atones such as remained 
ebewhere. 

The outer chambor had been partly rifled. The undisturbed portion had two layere of rough 
paving, between which were many stone-lined pockets containing black material, human and animal 
bones, sherds and worked flints. 

Pottery and flints were found both in the bank and below the paving on which it rested. Ono 
of the stone-lined holes which had contained a hom-stone yielded a deposit of three flint axes, about 
40 flakes, and a stone spindle whorl 

The pottery eeems aU to belong to the late neolithic period; there wm none of the HallstaW^Ia 
ieae ware oharacterired by brush-marks which was found at Gowwd (Man, 1933,117). The most 
distinotive ^ape is a wide bowl with fiat splaying rim and high angular shoulder (Big. 2, A2, AS, A4). 
rots of -Uiis class are uaually black and highly polished, but never decorated except for rippie- 
omament on the rim. Some other pots of coarser ware had impressed comb or cord ornsanentatioo, 
m one case in panels (Pig, 2, 0). One of the pota which is nearly complete is a round-bottomed 
bowl with five vertical unpierced luga on the shoulder. Plat bases are very rare. The closest 
parallels to this pottery are to be found in West Scotland, but the high shoulder seems to be a local 
development. 

The flints include many hollow scrapers and one lozenge-shaped arrow-head. The human 
are fragmentary, not calcined; Professor T. Walmsley reports that the thickness of the skulls 
as 7 • 5-10 ama. The animal bones include sheep ti goat, wolf or dog, ox, pig and possibly deer; many of 
them arc burnt, and the presence of young animals is very noticeable. P. E. EVANS: 0. DAVIES. 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

VUtsge HsndierefM in che Sudan. Amwary ((f a Communicaiv/n vruenUd bv Mr$ PowU-CcUon 
8 Man, 1934. r sr 

m An explanation was given of ethnographical films taken by Major Powell-Cottcn during a 
shooting expedition in 1932-33. 

Bi^t thousand feet up in the Imatong Mountains men of the Lango tribe were shown hewing 
spear shafts with an axe out of the solid, from the trunk of a tree, known to them as ' naahil.’ 

The rough shafts were whittled down with a spear head, passed over the ffa in e of a wood fire, 
ste^hte^ by pressure in a hole pierced through the broad trunk of a growing tree, and polished 
with Joosily prepared castor oil. These ^ear shafts have a wide renown as the strongest and lightest 
procnrabls. ^ 

At a Latuka forge the village blacksmith wielded so heavy a stone as a sledge-hammer that all 
bis strength was needed to lift it. 

In a game track a Dinka hontar hud a noose and set its weighty spring-trap, formed like a bow 
strung wilh twisted hide; and a fight was presented between a Dinka and a Jvr, each armed with a 
knobkerry and heavy pairylng shield. 

Lango, Latuka, Zand©, Dinka and Jur potters were seen at work. ‘ Titan,’ the Lango, a master 
man with three assutante, had bis workshop iji a grotto of piled bouldere on the Lnatong foothills, 
high above his village hut. If be woiked at home “ all men coming looking and pots cracking in fire.” 
The day was dug and kneaded at the river bank below, and watered, beaten with a wooden mallet 
and again kneaded on a flat stone at the workshop. 
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The baee of the pot wu moulded e lump of clay resticg on an old sherd. The maeter potter 
added rolls of about one inch »->»«f*lf right round and along the e^e, with no apparent overlap, joimng 
them with finger and thumb. His ae^tanta on the other band added small overlapping peDela to the 
inside of the pot. 

The bowl of the vessel was formed with the fingers to a thickness of about fth of an inch and then 
smoothed inside and out with the half busk of a bean known as ‘ Ajibilete.’ A large soad shell was 
also nsed for scraping. ^ 

Decoration took the form of one or two studded bands, formed by a notched wooden ‘ roulette 
on a surface roughened with a plaited strip of palm leaf. 

The pot was sun dried and polished inside and out with a smooth pebble, before it was embedded 
with two to aiz others in wood and the whole set on fire. 

The vessels to be dyed were painted inude and out hot from the fames with a solution of camwood 
applied on a brush of aloe fibre. 

A Latuka woman potter built up ber pots spirally from the baee, uwg a bamboo spatula, a freah- 
water museel shell, a fragment of goxtrd and a palm leaf plait- The clay was very dark grey. 

A Dinka woman prepared her strips of clay by rolling them resolutdy with one hand on a bard 
hide mat, before use in a spiral from the base. 

A Zande potter, ‘ Mbitim,’ was an artist of exceptional skill and or^inality. His pote, and 
diahe* were of varied and beautafcl form, many decorated with Zande he^ and figtw, each one 
distinct, true to type and with its own definite personality. He worked swifdy with his fingers, aiw 
a split wood spatula; the only other tools were an achaiina shell for the nostrils, and a fragment of 
gourd. The clay was very light in colour. t u - 

This man's serricee aie now pledged to the Sleeping Sicknees Station at lirangu, where he is 
enoonraged to make book-ends and other objects cf European design, but his work still remains 

individuaL ... j 

A Jur woman, who sJao built up spirally, showed considerable skill in pote with two aquarec 

^ The accurate chevron pattern was made by eye with the preesuxe of a confident thumb ^ong ^o 
strips of fibre looeeJy twisted together. She slated ttiat she had not been taught to make han^es; 
she had never seen them; " they came here from there," pointing to her pot and then to her head. 

Dances, hut building, thatching, grinding millet, hairdressing and pipemaking, were among the 
other pursoite shown. 

The Problem o( Totamism- Summary of a CommunicaHon presented by Dr. 0. Wa^r, 29 May, 1934. 

The paper examinee riie various attempts to formulate a general theory of tot^eru on | 4 0 
the hasia of a number of customs generally Ubelled totemio. It can be shown that th^ II « 
ttieories ceutee around an arbitrary concept of totemism which has been arrived at by^ smifflmg 
the so-called totemio data, divorced ftom their respecrive cultural backgrounds, and then searchi^ 
for their common denominator. The question is whether such a con«pt of toWroisin corres^os 
to any cultural reahty, or whether it is a mem abstraction and therefore meamngleas for the study 

^ '^'^'^w^nst this approach to the problem of totemism, stiese can be Uid upon the necessity d 
refraining from a general theory altogether. It is imperative to replace euch a thewy by a study of 
tho^^mio’ customs in their relation to the culture in which they occur. Thus ^ various 
'features’ of totemism have to be considered not as stable and unamb^oos elemei^, but as 
fnnceioniag parte in a given context—viewed against the background of the actual witure i^ich 

they owtT^ Tho procedure d such a study of totemio cnetoms may be demonstra^ V a 
te^M^les that 1^ themselves to eontextualiration. It then emerges that msny superficially 
similar enstoms lumped together by the common label ‘ totemic ’ have httie 

upon closer analysis. Positively the functional analysis of totemio cuetems wiU lead to a regrouping 

of the data on the basis of their cnitural rignificance. u. , 

Ctaly after such a study has been earned through on a wide scale will it be possible to decide 
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'whether the general concept of totemum lias any releranoy, t.e., whether it coTere 4 phenomenon of 
coroporable nature that leads a real, not merely artificially constructed existence in the life of 


pnmitivo peoples. 

Fraxer Lecture. Rose. 

Concerniiif Parallets. Ths Fraser Liciare 
delivered ai Oxford by Profeaaor H. /. Aoee; 
i 4 1 Oxjwd. 10th May. 1934. 

Th 5 annual Fresor Lecture was delivered 
at O^rford on 10th May, 2994, by Frofeaeor R. J. 
Bosa of tho University of St. Andrews who die* 
ousaed the legithnSpey of the aort of paraUola to 
claaeioal religious phenomena which Fraser usee, 
and led up to a discussion of polygenstic and 
distributionlat views in anthropology. 

Ths use of parallels hstwean tbe habits and 
beliofe of one people and another, while particulariy 
conspicuous in the works of Frazer, is nothing new, 
bemg prominent in works published as ear^ as the 
eightsonth century. It has generally involved 
reoognition of the prlndple laid down by Bergier 
(1707) that jianoui Ui hommei h re$$«mbUn£. 
Frequently there has gone with it a shallow con* 
eopuon of human evolution, tacitly assuming that 
the resemhlsnce between different peoples at 
approximately the same stage of culture was so 
close as to amount to identity, and also that the 
seages of culture could be dated by merely placing 


firtt in tfrao thoag which appeared simplest and most 
brutish. This, being the rcsvdt of false reasoning 
and tho nsgloct of olamontary philosophic principles, 
has led to unsound results. In conaequcnco, the 
attempts of tho so-called historical school, of tdiich 
GraebzMr, Fuiard de la BouUeye, and W. Schmidt 
are outstanding ropresentativea, to establish 
objective criteria of dating and a strictly soientific 
method of huidling ths facts must bs wslcomsd, 
whether the results they have to far achieved are 
acceptable or not. On oxaminmg the erltoria in 
que^on. however, it is found that they ace open 
to serious objootion at many points, that a 
rigid application of them would result in crippling 
much anthropological investigation. Example can 
easily be found of usages from peoples wholly 
unconnected othnologicalTy iUostratong each other 
m a most welcome fashion, the common humanity 
of tho minds of both being mors iraportant than 
any speolfio difference. The most fruitful activity 
of an anthropologist is rather psychological than 
historical or geographical, although these aspects 
should not be neglected; and to misunderstand the 
motive of an action may result in failure to place it 
even in hs right historical context. 


OBITUARY. 


John Henry Holmes: bom 19 June, fIM: died 19 
April, 1934. 

m John Henry Holmos was bom on June 19, 
1890, at Harbertooford, iDevon. having been 
ordained in 1993, he was appointed by tbs London 
Missionary Society at first to the Fly Biver District, 
Papua, and a year later to the Sisma District, 
Qulf of Papua. He settled at Jokea in HoveTuber, 
2394, but in 2097 bs removed to Orokolo, and in 
1913 he finally settled at Urika in the Purari Delta. 
He left Papua at the end of 1917 and, havii^ 
retired from active service, returned to Bagland in 
2980. He died at Streatham, London, on April L9, 
1984. 

Thus for over twenty yeare ‘ Homu ’ laboured 
among two of tho most interestmg of tbe peoples 
of the ‘ Papuan ’ stock, about whom prsvio^y 
thero was but scanty and often erroneous informs* 
tion. Linguistic studies engrossed the attention of 
Mr, HobuM as he rightly felt that it is only by a 
roastary of the languege that a really thorough 
knowledge can be obtained of any people this 
must also be a preliminary to effective mieriouary 
work, he raised that this was the case 
for ethnographicel inquiry, to this and to his 
caution in recording his observations is due his 
rather scanty earlier contributions to ethnology. 
He a genuine regard for sympathy with 
his people, who came to regard him as a trusted 
friend. His work, in the Purari Delta, lay 
energetic turbulent tribes who were often at war 


with each other, end he proved to be a sucoeesful 
peacemaker. His infiusnea was also maniiestod 
towards ameliorating cor^ditlons and customs that 
were detrimental to the natives. 

Mr. Holmes was a Correepoodent of the Lutitute 
from 1903 to 1017, and tne following list of hia 
publications shows that he was worthy of this 
reoegiaition. In addition he translated the Ksw 
Testament into the Mamau language wrote 
books for instnotioc and worship in that language. 
' Initiation Ceremonies of Natives of the Papuan 

‘ Gulf* (/.A./.,XXXII, 1902,pp.413-485)5 'Notes 

* on the Religious Ideas of tbs SIsma Tribe of the 

* Papuan Gulf (1 a pp. 420-481); ‘Notes on the 

* Elema Tribes of tbe Papuan Gulf' {/.AX, XXXXU, 
1903, pp. 125-134)—this Is a sketch of the dietribu* 
Sion SM history of tbs Qulf tribes; ' Introductory 

* Notes to a Study of the Totemism of tbe Elema 

* Tribes, Papuan Gulf ’ (Msjr, 1006, Nos. 2, 10); 
' Introductory Notes on the Toys and Games of 
‘ Elema, Papuan Gulf (XF.A./., XXXVin. 1908, 
pp. 3BQ-283); ' A Preliminary Study of the Namau 

* Language, Purari Delta* (XB.A.f., XLin. 1913, 
pp. 134*143). 2n Prwnirivs New Gumso (London, 
Seeley Service A Co., 1934). This book deals with 
ths gcooral ethnography mainly of the Namau of 
the Delta Division and of the Ipi tribea of the 
Gulf Division, in it he gives very intarseting 
comparisons and oontrasta between tbeee two 


groups i in this way he filled up a broad gap in our 
knowledge of the^ coastal peoples. Finally be 
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published Woif Back in Papua (London, G. Allen 
and XJiwin, 1929), in which ho ftbWmpted in 
n&mtivo form to give e picture of tho old netive 
w»y4 of life end of therr weya of looking et things 
■irttl et tho seme time noting the ofiocte of tbo 
introduction of CbHntiecity. 

Unibrtvuiately. Mr. Holmee he<l received no 


scientifie tTeioing, so there is e lexk of precj^ton m 
many aepeoU^ of his work, novertholeee hu hae given 
us very valuable SMOunts of the ethnogrephy of 
the two areas and thxib ho take® an honournblo 
place among those miiBiionariee who haNV materially 
added to our knowlcchra of backward peoples. 

A. C. HADDOK- 


REVIEWS. 


RELIGION 

High Gods In North Amerlcu By W. Schmidt. Oxjcrd: 
Clatendon Pm«, 1938. vtit •!- 150 pp~ Price , Aft 
7«. 5d. H«e. 111| 

It would bo expected that ProfeMor Schmidt 
would devote his‘Upton LecCoree at Uanchaeter CoUege, 
Oiiord (1932). to eome aspect cf the hypotheela with 
which his name m usu^ly iMOCiatod. In the prepa^ion 
of the second volume cf his ' Unprung der Ootteeldee,* 
be been coUoctlag material, as be explauis. dealing 
with the oldect religions of North America. *' I was 
almost living in those religions,'' be says, ^'acd bad 
become fanmier with them both aa a whole and In 
their imnimerable details.” It was inevitable, there- 
lore, that be should select as his subject a survey of the 
‘ High Qod religione' in region, eepociaUy aa the 
treah data beerag on the problems of his bMk were 
enabliag him to t&ow more light, as he believes, on the 
hMwiesd development of the thra chief groupa in the 
area^the Kortit Central C^omiani. the Algookins 
and the Salish, as well as the gronpe derived from them. 

Furthemore, be thinks he b« been able to fix approo- 
mataly the ti irf cd their nmninatlon into America, end 
to determine tie relatiooa of tboee religious to the ^dcat 
religions of the Old World. Thus, he felt he was in a 
pomtkm to show the value of his " hktonoal method for 
Ethnology, both m reeearohea upon smaller gronpe, 
'* end still more effectively, over large distances of space 
" end time.” All things eonsidoed, therefore, the 
Invitation to deliver a eourse on tbe U^n Toundat^n 
was a liMven-eent opportunity to intro^ce the historical 
method to '* English bearers, not in a mere abetrect 
“ exposition, but applied to so concrete and important 
*' a subject as tbtee Amenndian religions.*' 

Tbo &at wave, oonsisbng ol the Nortb-West Geatral 
Califemiaos end eome of the Nortb*East Algonkinj, 
entered the contlnant from Aaie in palecUthlc tones 
when the p r ea wt Behring Strait was still a land bri^e. 
Although t h^ primitive folk were devoid of any 
fawwtedge of mother right, totonusm or egricultore, 
they h^ a well-dedaed belief in High Gods involving 
the idea of creotio ex niA*l» independwt of time and 
naea by tbe aole will of the omnipotent Creator. 
Bea^g with them '* in their boarta the belief in one 
*' great God, creator of heaven and earth and man. and 
** Sunder of tbe moral and eoelal order of m a nk i nd ,” 
they penetrated " deeper and deeper into the ImmeTiy 
'* epaeee of this mighty eontoient,'’ and prayed to this 
Qoo to help them and to procure for them anizoal end 
vegetable mod. The fintungs cf the animals and tbe 
firvt.frulM of tbe earth they offered to him in sacrifice. 
4 od “ perbapa even they bad begun to form and 
devuop aultipHoiCy of their religious cerexcoaiea, 
which expr^ed th<^ fJiinWing and feeling towards 
him. and especially the deep impression made on 
their minds ^ the cnazzuficent id^ of the creation 
of the world ind man.' 

It may be said that in these leoturca Fr. Schmidt 
ceiablished his contention thet High Gods were not 
otiose deitiee. es been generally supposed. It may 
Indeed be true, ae he affims. that it is only in later 


timee that the figure is ** ovarl^d, obeonmi and pushed 
*' into the background, by other younger forms of 
religion.’* But it is hl^y improbable that the 
offerings made to the tribal All Bather were honorifia. 
The fact that ** the brain, marrow, baad and heart ” 
were selected for the p mpoee la to be expluned in 
ration to tho llfe*giving powers, or soul-eubstAnce, 
realdwt thertoi, and which wee thought to be transfaned 
to the god to maintain him In vigour. This appears to 
be e much more * primitive ’ conceptioa then that of 
offeringe IntoacUd to hoiwur the deity. 

Tbe «coad wave, that of tlie North east Central 
Callfomlau and the W'estero Algonklns. inunigraMd 
into North America when tbe land bridge had beco m e 
a chain of islands. They were imprseeod by the vastoaa 
of the ocea n and of the new continent, it is supposed, 
and therefore in their creation storios they d^ietod 
the eerth created by the High God ae at first qmta small, 
bnt Erowmg larger end lar^ by hie will, till It bacomea 
so large that he sends out Coyote, or the Wolf, or eome 
other mseeenger, to measure its circumference. So 
enormous hae it grown, however, that when he luiuras 
he le old and gray- ... , 

Ingeolous as are theae sQggeetMna, they hardly acoora 
with the author’s edmlrac^ inCeotkm ol praaentlng 
“ not theoriee. but facte.” Uoreover. while the method 
employed is ‘ ethnologioaU’ it is not * historical ’ la 
the strict of the term, based as ft is on an analysu 

of tbe material oultiue of tha partioulsr regieos. 
Suppoeing that the fint iroimgraatc into America ware 
eonoaoM with the oldest Kor^East Asiatie tribes sueb 
as tbe Samoye^ andeveo with the pakeoUthk survivors 
of Homo POnnefuic, as is suggestod, ft does not in the 
leaet follow from tbe avideneo put forth m the«o lectures 
that monotheism wu revealed to the human raoo at the 
thteahold of its existence. Tha more this pmblom is 
mvestigetad. the more ^parent does it become that 
tbe belief in High Gods is a recucrent numinous 
coaeept which is not cenfinad to any ono sMts ot 
cultum or period ia time. Hut whatever atUtuds may 
be taken to the eoncluaioas of these Isctuies. tbe reathod 
is of interest to anthropologises. and so far as it goes 

is excellent. The material discussed also is of considerable 

value, and throws new light on the cultus eonnoct^ 
with •gt<ch Gods in North America. E. 0. JAilES. 

A Short History of Religions. By B. £. KeiUU. 
London: W. QoUamn. Ltd.. 1933. 507 pp- ||« 

Price 5s. .. .. .j I I / 

The greater part of this work falls quite outsme 
the nurviow of an anthropological periodical- Evary- 
ibisB from p. 158 onwards ds^ with the great ethjcal 
laligiona, Christianity being studied in more detail than 
the rest as is nstnraL since tbe object of tho book, es 

ozoiainsd in a short pralace, is to "stimulate tbembereet 

” of serious-ntoi^ people *' who are thinking abont 
relieics. by givisg tbom an account of its history which 
wiU at least not oblige them to unlearn mneh afterwara. 
Tbe Dteoading chapters handle in order: 'Religion, 
‘ Its Nature and Gngin,’ ‘Tudamn ’ (again the treatTnent 
is largely ococers^ with tbe ethical end spiritual 
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tIA^‘«loplnrlJt«), *K«iIcioii in tlio itoroAn Kmpir»,* ' 

* On.*^ BcL'cton.' and ‘Tlia Oermanic Boli^oo.' The 
Aiuhor w iu>t a epacialvt on any of tluao thingg, acd 
who*' bo haa t« say is MMasarily socuDd^haad and 
oftnn rathor onb of aat«, S\)r iiutaaco. ib is Ute in tbo 
day to flpodd overt a Jew linse (p. SB) in clisotiaina any 
form of t]ie lon^daod theory that myths sot forth 
raouphyBirol, or other, truths in allegory (hlr. KoUett 
haa eno^i oativo SOCmI soms to doubt it); tho account 
of Roman religion sIiovb scquaiiitBDec with Warda 
bowler, in himaelf a good gnida, but no kaowlad^ of 
wliat bsa b«on deno sinca his daath: to »y that 
Pantbaiis (p. fSB) was killed at a * coTToboraa' shows 
lack of par^)»eUva and failure to reeogmto the diSeianea 
betwasn two vei^ difiarsat grades of cultnra: and there 
aia other such slips here and tboro. But gross errors an 
abaent, and the liberal and syrDpathetio spirit of tho 
antbor should make his book acceptable to those for 
whom it is intended. H. J*. ROSE. 

Sefbstmord und Todesfurehc b«i den NaturvSIkarn. 

m Sy 7. ^pA«n / W. J. Thientt. 1933. 

W8 pp. 

This tborough work is an important addition 
to the papers of Steinmeta, Leech, Wsstermarck 
Vierkandt end others deeKag with the same ribjoet. 
One great merit of Wiese's book is that it contains a very 
ccnacientbus ooUection of detailed aocounta collectod 
from vsriaus eouroas enabling the reader to form his 
own opinion. A drawback tc ^ b^k is. in my opinion, 
that its p^bological aspocts sre too sJmpJfSsd. Thus, 
the pooping of ZBOtivse ^oe snici^ under such heetdina 
se *'lo«e or vsneratioa after the death of othars, 

'* love of freedom and homsaickama,” " injury to ti^ 
“ senso of personali^," love motives," etc., eeecM to be 
merely eehamatio, while staCeme^ eueb as, that woman 
are mere emotional than men (to eicplain tlM fact that 
euicida is mors common among wontan) are tco ganeraJ. 
E^wcially in thoaa oeeea where an apparent^ triding 
thmg oauead suicide the question aiwm whether this 
preoipiGattfLg event wee not sinp^ the last straw and 
whatber the smeide was act brooght about by a 
oombtoation of various factors. 

Suicide has b«<n observed among $7B tribm. Suicide 
is. as a rule, oaussd by ibe perwnal dedsiorL of the 
individual ooneereed and helps to emphasise his ind e- 
pendence. /mong pnmitive people suicide is often 
Bearded ae sometmng natural sm as a matter «f eouree. 
B^ef in tho next world raakee suoide easier. It is vary 
rarely the common beUef that suicides Is^ an unhappy 
life in the next world. Wiae ttitwVp that primitiW 
people are not mooh afraid of death. Their deposition 
IS not very active, and therefora they are inemied to 
disregard life. They often have a more indifferent 


attitude to death than olvilised people, largely owing 
to their belief in the next worid. The tribesmen blame 
suicide only in exceptional css as; mostly they approve 
of it. The greater prevalence of euioide among women 
is explained the fact that woman are mere emotional 
than men, ana that they often live in mora nnfavourabie 

duieide >a often precipitated by the religious idea 
that relatives should follow the deceaeed (this is Min. 
forced by the disadvantagee of widowht^). The other 
motivea for suioide among primitive peop le an abnilar 
to thoes in civilised aooietim, with the exception perhape 
that revenge is a fair^ common motive among prunitives. 
The way suicide is committed varise considcra^. 
The type of suioida among the meet prmutive tribes 
>a oharaotented by greet pissivity, but comparatively 
few oosM are recorded among such people. 

DR- MBLITTA SCiQtfiDEBERQ. 


AFRICA 

The Early Cape Hottentots described In the 
rsA wricings of Olfart Dapper (1MB). Willem 
llH ten Rhyne (fBBB) and Johannes Gullelmus 
de Grevenbroek (169S). The original texts, 
with translations into English by I- ^fcAapero. id,A„ 
PhD., ^femor Ltctvrer in f/nieeretly 

qf Cepe Town, rmd B. T’amapton, M.A., Pr</«*iof ^ 
LAtin. Ufuaertitj/ p/ Capa Towa, RdiUd, vtih an 
iruraduciion and nckw, % /. Sehaptra. 4 . St, tv 
+ 309 + * Rp.; 7 plaUt. TAo Van Riebuk Saatty. 
Capt Tovn, 19$3. (Priea ta member#. 7#. dd.) 

it was a good thought to make these early account 
available for general reading. Dapper's great work on 
Africa {Naateketmia Bttehnjvinpt. loBB), whloh X>r. 


by the late Emil Torday. Though h( 

vjsitad any part of Africahlmsel^Dapper haa inmany caeee 

used first-hand information obtained from correspondentB 
on tho spoc, and hie description of tho Hottentots, here 
reprinted, was most probably derived Cram Q, F. Wreede. 
pr. SobuMrais of opiiuonthat “with^ its maociiiacise 
' (and tnsae are mo^ aiarked in refereneea to 
“ occurrenoes), Depot’s work may justly be regarded 
“as containing the first really sarvmeable aooount of 
the Hottentots.” Dapper, by the by. appllee the name 
' Raffers' to the HoUentote, though Ibn Kbyne (p. Ill) 
streseee the distinction universally raeognia^ to-day: 
I de Nigritis, volgo Hsffare.’ who are ' Hottentottls 
oontarminL' Dapper givea the usual explanation of the 
word * Hottentot,’ but Schapara in a footnote refers 
to the auggsation of ?ref. Da Plceais—also advocated by 
Prof, Struok in ’ Arehiv fUr Anthropologie. 1920.' p. 7$, 
that it waa derivad from a word fr^uently oocumng In 
native dancing songs. Struck refere to De la loubdia, 
1B8B. Dr. Schapera is rsapo&aibJe for the translation 
of Dapper’s quint seventeenth-oantury X>utch; tbe 
Latin m Ten Emyne SAd Grevanbroek haa bim rendered 
into Eo^ish by Profeeeor Farrington. 

Ten Rhyne ead Grevenbroek, Depper, had 

personal contact with fiouth Africa, though me former 
made but a short visit. He was, however, of as 
exemplary dOlgsnre m coUaoting first.hand information, 
and his notee are of coneiderable importenee. Orevan- 
brock, on the other hand, reaided at the Cape (pari of 
the time in an ofSeial capecity) from 1B36 tOl his death, 
which seems to have taken place ei^ut 172B. The 
work now current under his nemo k comparatively 
slight, being “ a letter wrifoen {in 1B96) to an unsaasd 
’* clergyman in Holland “; but there is ceeeon 
to suppose that his materials were tiso of by 

Peter Rolb is his ' Caput Bona Spei Hodiemum ’ 
(1719). ^ 

Orevenbroak’s eeaey, h ea d e d *An Account of the 
' Hottentots.’ dose not always distinguish between that 
tribe and tbe Bantu, 'irtiom, however, he soaetimM 
mentiene under the ^te reeognkable of w» go s? 

{Amsxoeaj, Uatimbi (Amatambn), end Mapootec 
(Amampondo). As might have been expectod, various 
maoeuraoiea have crept into sJl thm acoounte; 
th ese ara ooiapetently dealt with in Dr. Sohapera’e 
notes. 

A small point, but perhaps worth notiee, ia that In^anu, 
said to be the name of the King of Portugal s fort (as 
eoekOo BtffU LuaUanica Ingama dicta .... prafioiacana) 
may be the Swahili ngoois, * fort.* Sipnhaa aeems mote 
likaly (if the casiaUum regie is, as Dr. Sebspere thinks. 
Sofala) to be Zimbabwe than Hoaaabioue. (Kota on 
p. 287.) ^ ’ 

A note Oft p. 69, states that no otbsr authority nae gtkm t 
" the mors elaborate msthods of <nii»"g des cribed by 
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Dapper" M pftrb 9t H^tWintot jtadieitl proceduj^. 
Tho«» vit^lsfly horrible dcecriptioDeeftrmot t^t remind 
one of e eeoteiace in Mr. J. Y. Gibeon’s Sl^ry <if (If 
Zvhin. The more eeneetienei eoeount of DinKene’e 
dMth, ho leyi, wee recorded by e Boer, to whom the 
" afory had obviously been tomiehed by one who decnecJ 
“ to tell eoraothiog jOeeeing.” There U oo indicatioQ of 
the source whence, or the menaor in which. Dapper's 
atrecitiM were obtained, aud one or two details strilto 
one as inherently improbable. The ofBcial records of 
moro then one £uro[>ean netion soom to show that any 
amount of ingenuity in torture was roaudered nocseeary 
in dealing wiUi slavsa, or supposedly ioferior race s sad 
there ie oo indkation that devices in queation were 
adopted from the latter. A. W. 

practical Phonacics for Studants of African Languages. 
Sf/ D. H'eeSefTHonn end Ida C. Word. IiUtr- (jkii 
tuuiionol IrutUtU* of AJnoan Lanffuayot and I / [I 
Cuisvres, 1933. 227 pp., mony diagrams. Prtee 
9d. 

Thiibook bideiair to become the African fleld worker's 
guide in proDorwiation. There are very few poesibilitiee 
m African sounds which the authore ^ve overlooked, 
and which a cureoty etudy of this book wiU not identi^. 
Tbare is no space wasted on lengthy deecrip^ns of the 
purely phyiioMgieal or phyveal a^teets of eound produc* 
tioQ Or reception. Tiw reader is taught, as well aa 
sf^ book can teach, bow to produee the varioue 
African speech sounds hlcuself, having first been intro* 
docad Co the jihooetio prooeeeee underlying the 
farnjliar sounds ^ bis own mother tongue (which, in 
this book, may be taken as English, French, German or 
itaiiaa). 

One thing, however, this book cannot provide, and 
that is aa acoustic appreciarion of the sounds them- 
s^vee. To be e^ to prooounee properly one must hear 
properly: for. so matter how wo describe the difference 
between, aay. aspirated and noa-as^ratsd consenanta, 
there are many people who will never be able to make 
this difierenoe taemselvee until it is brought Co their 
ears. To those who have already taken oral eourees iu 
phooetioe, this book is doubly useful, as. having once 
got the 'feel’ of their articulatory organs, they nan 
proceed to sounds which ih«y have never praoticad in 
elase, purely from descriptions such as sbound in tbia 
book. 

One esimoC ^^u se a work of this satuie without 
gome reference to the vexed question of orthography of 
African laaguages. Uany of these laoguagee are rww 
written in the orthography of the International 
InsCitute of Afri^n Languegee and Culture#, of which 
the authore write {footnote, p. 11): '* There is a move* 

menC afoot to make this a ‘ World Orthography’." 
This alphabet, and still more the fundamental priaeipk# 
which undarly tt (see the Hemorandurn of the Mtitute : 
' Practical Orthography of AfKean Lanmiagee ’) Is now 
on trial in Africa, and has met with heavy criticism, 
moa^ on the grounds of ospease of new type (a 
temporary matter}, but also on the grounds of he obvious 
incoQ^taaey, in place#. When, for ex^pJe, we find 
that the letter# ' th ’ are to stand for anureted ( m 
some langusges (' h ’ representing breath ^rca, p. 30), 
but fbr dental t in other* ('4 ' betng a diacritic to show 
ebat the tongue touebee the teeth, pp. 7d, 205, SIO), 
or that ' aa * may eithor stand for a long vowel in a 
single syllable or two vowels, in separate syllablee, 
steading next to each other, we reelize that, with all 
ita asoendancy over the Roman alphabet, it has still 
some way to go to become the ideal alphabet for all 

should be made here, too, of intonation. 


Tbo book gives eoros valuable notes on how tc etedy 
tone lAnguagea, with prineiplae for marking the times 
whm writing tho language*. Here one has to take into 
consideration whether the reader in to be a native or 
a foreigner. One hint migbt be added here, which tbe 
authors havo not meotleDOd, but which all who are 
concerned in tbe printing of native texts soon learu: 
naoiely, that it is Infioitoly cheaper to print tone marks 
in front of. rather than over, the eynabW to which they 
apply, and, provided they are not too large, they will 
not mterfsre with the word diviaon, and are actually 
easier to read. A. TUCK£B. 

Kulcur und Umweic der KlalnwQchsigen In Afrika, 
Van Dr, WiVfim Inmenroih. (<9rud<ea car . -. 
YdUerttundr. B and C.) Leipzig: Vtrlag der ] ^ | 
WtrkgameirfeliajL (SrildereOwMe, 13, C. I.), 

1233. 9 X d t«.. 880 pp.. map. Priat BM. 1. 

Tbe author, in tKi* theeis hamlod in for his Gottingen 
dootorato. would aeem to have exploited every avaOtmle 
BO urea of information oooesming tbo African Pygmiee 
and Buihmon^for whom be has evolved a compre* 
heoaive deeimatiou with no eatisfactory Engliab equi* 
valont. ('* 8&iaU*«tature peoplec ” oao varcely be 
accepted.) conelualon as to the relation between 

thsee peoples is that they are ** lokal getrannte Gruppen 
'* elner eioheitlichen klsinwUcbsigsa Rasas," thoir vory 
marked divergence# having arisen through long-oootinued 
difference of eavironmant. 

Alter a geoeral intreduotion. the two groups are 
treated separately in more or lees parallel feebion. most 
of the subsections corresponding esactiy fap..' Unwelt,’ 
'£be und FamiMe,' ' Chankter und geistige Aniagen, 
etc.): but *6. Wirtenhaltaform ’ of the Pygmies is 
wanting in the Rushmau section (theugh soma of the 
facts relevant to tbia are to be found under otber 
headings), and the heading * Sprache und Ersthlungen ' 
of the latter is absent from tbe foiraw. perhaps bocauss 
Dr. Imzaenroth had nraciically eoecpleted his work before 
the wpoarence of r. Sohebreta'a recent ftudis# of tbs 
Efe rygralee. (Ik was, heweve#, able to rewrite his 
ebrater on ' Religious Ideas ' in the light of Sebebeete’s 
work.) For the weetem Pygmy tnb«#, he hee utilised 
to the full the invaluable material ooUeeted by P. Tnllee. 
For tbe Bushrnsn, the reeearchsa of (among others) 
Doman, Vedder, Schapera, Doke, Burkitt, P5«h and 
Uias D. F. Bleek {to name some of the roost recent) 
have been laid under contribution. A final chapter 
eunis <sp the auth^'s cooclusiona ae to the origin and 
ear^y bistory of the Bushmen. Haasanoin Bey la quoted 
as to tbe rock*psdntin^ and carvings of tho 
Owenat, whi^ are said closely to rvesmble those of tbe 
Bujbm«>-*-but there is no reference to those of tbe 
Weetem Sahara (Adrar Ahaet) recently deecribod by 
Uono^ Dr. Icimenmth is of opinion that theories as 
to the relationship between the Bushmen and the 
Palaolithio artista of Europe are still in the nature of 
unproved hypotheaw. though he considers it poreible 
i)i4t—es suggested by Oberenaier and ICfibn^^ fMopIt 
existed in the late Quaternary period, in Northern and 
Cent^ Africa, ficn whom tbe ertiets of tho lee Age 
bianebed off in one dinotioo, end tbe Buahmen in 
another. Tbe Bushman culture has had an entirely 
different davelopmeDt from that of tbe Pygreioe md 
cannot be regarded ee e variant of tbe latter. *' Die 
*' Xultur dar Kloiawdehsigen in Afrika seigt swei 

" verechiedena, riuimliehgetnnnteFonneo, dwaichihrer 

“ Dmwcit in bobem Mssee angepasat erweisen, dk aber 
** dutch die Dinwelt elWo nieht in ihrer Eigenheit 
" bedmgt lind, eondem vemutlich zwei sitlich 
" veraebiedeoe Stufen der KoDachhelteentwicklung 
'• dareteDeft." A. W. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHAOPOLOGY. 

Functional Affinities of Man. Monkeys, and Apes. 

dflO ^ Zuektrnaf^, M.A., L.Sc.. M.R.0-B~ 
f II • Kryan Ptml, Trtneh. Ttu^ntr <St Co.. 

Ltd., 1935- Price i0«- 6el. 

ZuckoTOiui remerke that general intereeb 
aomaadj eho conatent of tho tale of human 

In this ilhuniaating book, however, tho 
fitter appraaehoe the preblema of Uan'e relation bo 
oto arumala from whot ia comparatively a fresh point 
of vjow. UniiJ recent^, iheso probleroa were approached 
mainly from the morpboiogieaf aepect, dORroca of aAmty 
being a w essed by similarity of eiutomjeal structure, 
from time to time attempts have been made to tsab the 
coooUiaioo* of the morpboloBst by Mference to i^yeio* 
legioal Md biochemical ovidenee, often with extremely 
interMting recolta. Dr, Zuokenmn has now collected 
together all the available data which do net strictly 
oome within the reahn of morphology with tho object of 
seeing bow far they throw light on & evolution of Han 
Many of bis eoncluaiaos are based on his cexaooal obsar- 
^liooa of the behaviour and physiology of Uie lower 
Pnmatss. a dotailed record of which is available in the 
numerous seiantldc monographa which he has pubUsbed 
in recent yean. 

In general, tbe fuACtional charactore of the Primates 
oonnrzn the evidaneo cf coznperative anatomy in rather 
a sirilong way. In their structun, the lomin show 
thamselTas to be quite an abarrant group. In their 
reproductive habits, the serum precipitin reaction of 
tbsir blood/and in their visual procssscs, they arc also 
markedly divorMot from the faigber Primates. The 
New end Did world monkeys eoatraat strongly in 
h«Mtological ohareetera and in the menstrual cycle 
mdicating a long period of phylogenetio lodcpeodance. 
The existence ox four blood groi^ among the anthropoid 
was cuts them off sharply 5om the catarAine moakeya 
The iso.aggtDtinogans of tbe red blood cells of the 
anthroW apea are specifically the same as of 

Man. Observationa of this kind are saSBlmtlyiroportant 

to demand tbe oioseat att»tloa of students of Anthro* 
pology, with whatever field of this science they may be 
particular^ coocomed. Dr. Zuckerman daak In the 
same fa s hio n with the evidonce derived Irton the study 
of behaviour patterns, hybridization, susceptibiliiy to 
diseases and parasitio infections, cortical idiysiology 
and the psychological rasasure of tho Intelligsnee. aU 
book IS supplisd with an ezceptionally full bibUography 
and numerous excellent photographs. It is, io^eo. a 
work which merlM dsecnption ae a brilliant azpodiion 
of One of the moat important aspects of study relating 
to the ori^ and evolution of Man. Anthropologista 
will require to familiariso tbemselvea with its con^te 
u they wish to be oonvwaant with the has well-known 
but no leee saesotiel Knee of reesanh hearing on the 
problem of Man^i plaoe in Nature. W. E. LE AIUS. 

Zur Verhdtung erbkmjikan Nachwuehses: Qesetz 
4 An “w* Erklariingen. Drs, A. OHu, E. 

I P. Rvakt. HtincAsn, Zekmem, 1934. 

Pnee 6 Uarhi. 

The law for the prevention of hereditarily defective 
ofbpring by fterilixation which came Into effect on 
lac January, 1934, is presented by the authors in this 
volume of 272 pages, giving the Adi text and ecbcdulM 
with esplanetory comcnant. 

The preface and introduotion give an exposition of 
the oujreitt views on the mcndeliac mecbaniim of 
heredity with ezaraplse of hereditary dieeases. The 
relative simplicity, for legal preventive purcoaes of 
d issassi in whioh the hereditary factora are dominant 
jag., Huntlngton*a chorea} is contrasted with the much 


more complioeted problems p r es ent ed by those trans* 
nutted by rcceealve factoia. In the dominant group 
only thoee preaeoting the disease need be dealt wiSi for 

E revntive purposes. In the receeaive, apparently 
MJthy offspring may carry the recoaalve factor and 
transmit the disease to their offspriog. (DeafoDutiam, 
glaucoma, echiso«phrcnia.) 

Tbe scheduled d iseasM againstwhiehthelawcanbein. 
vohsd aro; congenital feeUe.mlndednM, ecliizn.phrenia, 
foils cireulaire, boroditary epilepsy, Euntmgton's chorea, 
congenital bllndnsas, oongeaitaldealhesa, severe hereditary 
bodily anomalise and subjects of eevere alcohollBn. 

Special eoufts and ^^eal courts are sot up with 
provision for inclusion of experts in heredity and 
psychiatry. The limitations and safeguards against abuse 
seen to be well thought out and a^uata, given proper 
administration. 

Habitual and criminals are sxdndsd. ThMe 

arc dealt with by the criminal oeurin under the Act, 
24th Novomber, 1933, which provides for their 
emasculation in certain circunutanca. 

Ch^)tere on approved methods of sterilisation of 
roalas and females, and for emasculation malea are 
W»ded. J. A. HURRAY. 

The Skeiaton of British Neolithic Man. By JcAn 
j A j Camertn, HJ).. D.So. X/rndon : end 

I XJ&ycui, Lid., 1954, .Price 15s. 

With tbe increasing oumbsr of discoveritt 
which have been m a d e in recent yean, the subjocc of 
pakeoaathropology is becoming so extensive and 
roeeialized that the general studsit of anthropology 
finds it difficult to ke^ in toach with the progress of 
knowledge relating to fbssJl Man. Dr. Camerona book 
cotoprlsM a most useful survey of the anatomy of 
Neohthio Hen in Hritain, which wiU be much appretiatad 
by those wboae main intareats have been oonceatrated 
on other ph ase s of human history. He gives a lucid and 
well-balanced acoount, from the anatomises point of 
visw, of the Neolithic population of Britain, including a 
detailed discusaiOQ of tM •igniUrjin.sa. of features 

of the hmb skeleton iHiicb wexe cbaracteristlo of tb^ 
people. Ho also includes an account cf eert^ river-bed 
skulls which perhaps, ^m the uncertainty of their age, 
should have bean omitted, though it is instructive Com 
able to compare these skulls with th^ of bown 
Neolithio age. A chapter dealing with tbe humeri of 
the ancient alingers of Minorca is of special interest as 
ahowiog how tbe cootoni of these bones may be affected 
by usage. From the fact that their unusual (caturca 
were apparently equally developed on the right and left 
sido, we must coqmss to aome doubt whether th^ are 
entirely to be related to the use of tlM sling, but 
Dr. Cameron's suggestions at least dsaarve the closest 
atteotioo. Of soma importance is the question of the 
relation of the modem British population to the Neolithic 
iohabitanti of this country. Dr- Cameron draws atten¬ 
tion to tbo fact that the statistical aathropologiste have 
not bean in agreemsat in tbtir answer to thi* quMtion. 
Macdflnell) in 1904, reached the conclusion that the 
London dtv orania^^iom Whitechapel and Uoorfields 
(•eventsanth>caDtur 7 peopIe)-^re far more cloaely allied 
to the Long Bartow type than to any other, ^n the 
oth« band. Hooka and Horant, with the use of Dearaon's 
coefficient of racial lik«ne«, found that the Whitechapel 
crania aia conridarably more cloeely aseodiated with tiie 
Iron Age and Anglo-Saxon types. At tho end of his 
book. Dr. Cameron gives a census of all the Neolithic and 
othar'ancient skeletal material in in Great 

Britain, which be has compilad with the asasUnce of 
Uisa Xiidealcy. This list will be of the giesteat value to 
reaearehworicaraofthehiture. W. E. LE 0. CLARK- 


Phntad in OreatBritain by fimi arm Sroraswoonz Lnefrw, His Uajviy’s Priotars, East Eardipg St., London, E.C.4 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Guinea. With Plate G. Sharp. 

Gumahari People of the Sukl Creeh. New Guinea. By H. H. Sharp, la!e Oor^nwHl Medical SertiCi, 
Papua communicated bp Profeeeor T. 0 . Bodson, Cambridgt. 

Suki, 66 far ae can be understood^ is a foreign name applied to the creek draining tbe 4 
lagoons andmaisbes which tbe Gumak, TiCimtaru and Nauaaku peoples inhabit. Tbeee lagoons i £ V 
and znaiahce, which cover an area of approxicnately 120 to 140 square miles, are encloeod by grass 
and light forest country, people who inhabit this area are called Wiram by natives in tbe 
south*west, but the name Gumakari—which is the real name of the stream Suki—is probably the 
correct tribal name. All three, Titimtaru, Gumak and Nausaku, speak Che one tongue. The estimated 
population of the three villages is in tbe vicinity of four hundred. 

The Gumakari people have inhabited this area for at least the last eighty years, for through a 
prisoner, named Ganga, was traced four generations—the second'bom of this genealogical Une havlrig 
been bom near tbs present site of Nauaaku village. The firet-bom of this same line gave as his 
birthplace XJbu, somewhere on the upper roaches of the Fly river, so that at some period over eighty 
years ago the Gumakari migrated down tbs Fly to their present place of abode. 

X^s.-.*I)anciDg, head-hunting and the hunting of game are their m^ occupations. Theio is 
comparatively little gardening, the people subelstlog mainly on sago, game and a crustacoan that is 
obtainable in large quantities the lagoons. 

Hereditary ehiefCalAship seems to exist in a more virile form than it was at first thought possible. 
A chief is always rendered certain respect; he is the confaoller of the cultural lives of tbe people, 
and so holds a power that seems remarkable. A Govenunent officer once esked one of tbe prisoners 
what would happen to him if be was 
ordered by the chief to go aod kill a 
man and refused to do eo. His reply 
was, I would go.” Refusal to do the 
chief ’s bidding did not seem to enter 
his mind, A legend has been told in 
which is described the birth of the 
Oumakari people Aom an abscess in the 
back of an old man. 

Women accompanying Baidore .— 

The fact of the women accompanying 
the raiders on tbe last Weredai raid 
was no exception—information being to 
the affect that they always went with 
the men. mainly to make sago and 
keep the party in food. It is alleged that on the last raid the women asasted in the killing of 
some Weredai who bad escaped into the water. 
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//eai-&«n^ft^.'^Mcad-hnntij)g piftya & moet important part in tbe livoe of th^ people, and is 
a religion with them. Oanga of Oumak, one of the reoent Werodai raidon, claims to have taken 
seven heads in his lifetime. Though ‘W'eredai have contributed heavily in recent years to this culture, 
the real hunting grounds of the Gumakari are higher up the Fly, They, of course, receive reciprocal 
visits from the people up*river. There are xu> recognized laws in this game; treachery and riiendliness 
go hand in hand; the raiders of to*day provide the beads of to-morrow; and so the game baa been 
played down the years. One would require a wide knowledge of these people before spe^djig freely 
on the aubject of this peculiar custom. The reason for the last Werodai massacre was that there 
were five young widows in tho tribe^two in Nausaku and three in Pipitaru—who, by the laws of 
the people, were forbidden sexual Intercourse and the flesh of kangaroo until heads had been tdren. 
The heads were taken, and it was reported in Paru that the young women are now with varioxis 
men of the tribe-^not necessarily the ‘ big men' In the raid. 

It is alleged that the Gumakari have generally obtained their beads from a nomadic tribe named 
Sirawa, who live in a huge tract of bamboo-forest countiy on the eastern bank of the Fly, and 
somewhere to the north and east of Kwima lagoon. They build no villages nor make gardens, and 
they never camp for more than a few days on the one spot. “ They make no tracks,'' eays Ganga, 
*' we have to look for them in the bambro. Sometimes we do not find them, for they live just like 
“ bosh pigs." Approximate habitat of these people is difficult to show, but Ganga is one personally 
acquainted with the locality. 

Ourvay of Eeadi.> —Whra a head is taken the victiza is killed, if possible, by blows on the body. 
In some Instances the bead is removed while the victim is alive, and old experienced hunters never 

break a head. The heads are always carried back 
to the villages of the ruders in their natural state. 
This is dons with a cane sling which holds 
the head by a loop through the throat and mouth. 
One of their ' head songs '—which they sing on 
the way back from a raid—was heard; it was of 
a mournful tune, and was something about * The 
dogs are crying,* 

On return to the vih^e the raiders display 
the newly.acquired heads for all to see in a big 
ceremonial dance that is held. The dance lasts aU 
night, and when it is over the heads ere givNi to 
special men of the village for curing. The bead, 
by this time, is in a very advanced stage of 
decomposition, but this does not, it was asserted, 
affect the aldli of the curer. The hair is firetly 
removed, then the skin—the latter by making a cut fh>m the nape of the neck to the centre of the 
scalp. After carefully scraping the skin and removing all adhering flesh, it is placed in the sun to dry. 
The skull is treated in a like manner—the brains beii^ drawn from their cavity by the teeth of the 
ovjor. Skin and skull are left in the sun for one day only—just sufficient to both—and at night 

are placed on a platform to smoke. The following miming the cavities in the skull are fllled with 
mud, and a bamboo ffame—to keep the profile in form—is made running from the base of the skuH, 
acroes the top, and meeting an artificial lower jaw->-also of bamboo. It is this frame that gives the 
head such an elongated appearance. The frame completed, the akm is drawn over and a fUiiog of 
dried grass is stuffed bard between >>k«n and skull, to tauten the akin and prevent furtiier decompodtion. 
The is then sewn up by the original cut at the back of the head. 

Ears and nose are kept In form on the head. Afrer two days of smoking, the head is ready to 
be decorated and hung up in the bouse of the owner. These heads always smell disagreeably, and 
if left in an unused house fr>r any length of time invite the attention of bugs and ants. Two or 
three years is the period a head will remain in good condition; after they have been kept for such 
a period they are buried in the forest. No ceremonial is attached. H, H, SHARP. 
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Mo rant. 

A Bfom«riel*n’* Vl*w of Raco In Man. By Q. M. Moroni, i),5c., Dipartmenl of Eayenia, University 
Coikge, London. 4 

(i) iTUroduciion. 1 bV 

The importauee of the racial facjtor in aothropology eearcely needs to be emphaosod, and it 
must be admitted that unleee some practical iacth<^ of difioruninatiog and meaauring the 
affini tiea of difierent races of man can be devised there can be little hope of tracing the oourae of 
human evolution In any detail. The fact that marked physical differencee are often found between 
groups of people inhabiting different parts of the world will not be denied by anyone, but when it 
comes to saying exactly what is meant by race and how the problems which involve tho idea of race 
may be handled in practice there is a marked diversity of opinion. The following is an attempt to 
explain the ideaa on this question which are used by a bzometrician. No rigid definition is aicood at. 
In practice, at least, we are continually talking about race without rofisrence to any rigid definition 
of the term and there is some excuse for this as it may be nsceesary to handle a thing for some time 
before being able to say exactly what it is. An approach to the subject entirely from the practical 
aide—so that as few ae possible a priori assumptions regarding the nature of the matenal are made— 
may appear to be logically uijustifiable, but if such a procedure leads to useful results it is, in fact, 
suffidently justified and a more logical interpretation may come later. 

The concept of race In man is best considered first, not with reference to total popnlatioDS'^fbr 
which anthropological data are never available—but in terms of groups (or ' samples ’ m they are 
usually called) ftem total populations. A procedure is required which can be used in practice. Ideally 
it may be stated that if two samples taken at random from two difibrent racially homogeneous assem' 
biles of people are such that certain pbydeal characters of the individuals forming one sample do not 
differ from those of the IndividualB forming the other sample to a greater extent than would be expected 
as a result of chance selection, then the two samplee may be oooaidered to represent the same race 
and hence, in default of other evidence, the two assemblies from which they were taken may be oon> 
aidered to belong to the same race. Considerable elucidation and some modification of such a definition 
of racial identity Is needed before it can be applied in pactice. It is first necessary to specify the 
cbaractera which can be used legitimately for such a pi^rpose, the ways in which they may be compared 
and the criteria by sdd of which a sample may be recognised as having been drawn at random &om a 
racially homogeneous population. 

(ii) The Choice of Characters to be vstd in Social Comparisons. 

The physical characters whii^ can be most profitably used for tbs purpose of investigating racial 
identity or divergence are determined primarily from experience of data collected for them, but partly, 
also, from theoretical considerations. Their choice becomee modified as our knowledge extends and, 
in the present state of our knowledge, the best characters to use must be considered those which give 
the most reasonsble results. It is probable that the vast majority of physical obaractere—both 
morphological and physiological—are capable of making some racial distinctions, and it is, in fact, 
unusual to find any such characters which appear to be constant for all modem races of man. But 
characters are obviously of unequal value and the evidence of some—such as body weight, for example 
—may be postively misleading when the purpose in view is to unravel phylogenetic rolstionshipa. 
Experience has shown repeatedly that no single character, or group of a email number of chatactere, 
is capable of providing any solution of thia problem which can be considered at all reasonabb and ^e 
fact that such limited evidence is likely to mislead entirely can easily be demonstrated. If a number 
of characters hunon to be of racial siffnificancs are used in the comparison of samples drawn from two 
widely divergent raci^ populations—a Western European and an Oriental, say—then it will usually 
be found that aevsral, if not the majority, of the chosen characters will fail to dlstingmsh the two 
samples and the evidence for dissimilarity will depend entirely on the few remaining. But if these 
few had been omitted it might have been concluded that the two samples represented the same race, 
which would be a highly unraasonablo mult. The same will be found in a similar comparison of 
another pair of samples drawn from any other two widely divergent populations, but tiie incidence of 
distinguishing and non.disCinguishing characters will be different. The intor.racial correlations 
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between tho char»etei« believed to be of greatest radal ajgoifieaQce are usually not high, and pairs of 
such characters may be found which are quite nncorrelated inter radally. This observed state of 
affairs omphaaiaeB the essential nee<l, which is often not appreciated, for baaing radai classification 
on tils evidence provided by a considerable number of characters. It is usually found that the results 
become moro reasonable according as the number of characters, conadered in conjunction, on which 
they are baa e d is increased. Tho realization of this need, which may be illustrated in another way, is 
of vital importance. There will be bttle danger in assiunuig that the racial history of modem man 
since Keolithic times, say, hsa been extremely complex. If a three-dimensional mo^l representing it 
can be imagined it would resemh'e a web of irregular pattern rather than a ramifying tree, soce the 
crossing between different branclies must have occurred frequently. The most valuable single chara^ 
ter can only arrange the races in a linear order and this obviously cannot represent their inter-relation¬ 
ships, The two-dimensional arrangement provided by two characters will also be too simple and 
the evidence of ton or more characters of racial dgnificance may be needed before it wiU be possible to 
obtain any clear picture of the actual situation. 

{a) ShUtal Charadcr^, 

The choice of obaractera which can he made in practice may now be considered. The populations 
from which samples can be drawn are of two kinds, viz. dead and living, and these must be dealt 
with separately. In the case of the former the characters may be chosen from among all relating to 
the skeleton, though actually, for a variety of reasons, there are far more data available for the cranium* 
than for all other parte of the skeleton put together. These are of a quantitative nature, compiiang 
measurements of the siac and shape of the cranium os a whole and of all its principal parts. It is 
found that the vast majority of these quantitative eharaoters differ in their average from race to 
race, though with very varying degrees of aignificance. Most of the intec-raoial correlations between 
them are not high. A certain eelection of all the quantitative cranial characters is made, for practical 
or theoretical reasons, and according to one technique which has been quite extentively used 31 are 
retained for the purpose of comparing different samples. The evidence of all tbeee 3L is taken Into 
account, whenever possible, in estimating whether two samples may be considered to represent the 
same race or not. It is suggested that when in the comparison of two samples all tbeee characters 
show differences which are no larger than ones which can be attributed to chance selection in drawing 
the samples—«.s., in statistical terme when they show no ' significant' difference—and when the 
necessary conditions regarding the nature of the samples are fulfilled, then it wiU be safe to assume that 
as far as can bt tddfrem tht avaiiahU evidence the two samples represent the same race. Such a con¬ 
clusion will be of httle value if the samples are too small, but it is found in practice that it can be 
relied on with safety for samples made up by 50 or more crania. The ultimate justification for the 
procedure indicated lies in the fact that it gives reasonable reeultt. As an example of wbat is meant 
by an unressonabJe result, one may take the ease of small samples, each made up by fewer than 20 
individuals, say. It is usually found for a sample of this sisc that it cannot be distinguished from 
three or four other and larger samples which can be distinguished from one another and which are 
hence supposed to represent different races. This is a de^ indication that the evidence is insuificient 
to decide to which particular race the small sample belongs. By applying the method indicated, 
crajual samples made up by 60 or more individuals have never been judged to represent the same 
race except in c aa ea where such identity was to be expected owing to what was otherwise known of the 
sources from which the samples were drawn, or when the cause of the postulated racial identity could 
be reasonably expimned. Cases of sa m p l es of the sufficient size indicated believed to represent 
distinctly different races and showing no slgnificsknt differences for the selected characters have not 
hitherto been met with in several thousand comparisons. One objection to test of radal identity 
may be made. The cranium is only part of the skeleton end surely all parte ought to be taken into 
consideration In order to make the test as effident and condnave as possible. Precisely the saws 
method could be applied equally well to a group of characters representing all the prindpal parts of the 
skeleton, but this is not as yet a practical proposition owing to lack of data. The material for the 


^ Orantvm is used heie to d»not* the whole ekeletoa of (he heiMi except the lower ja«. 
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]ov«r jaw id rather more extensive than that available for any other part of the akelctoQ except the 
cranium. When it ia dealt with alone the test for racial identity appeara to break down. Samples 
composed of 50 or more individuals believed to represent two distinctly different races may occaaooally 
be found such that they show no ugnidcant differences between any of the selected characters. This 
may mean that samples of a larger site than any at present available are needed in order to secure an 
effective test of racial differeDtiation, or that the characters used are not the best for tbe purpose, or 
that the mandible o/oneis in fact incapable of providing an effective solution to the problem. 

There is a further point of conuderable interest. The selected measurements of the cranium may 
be somewhat arbitrarily divided into two groupe, one relating to the facial skeleton and the other to tbe 
brain-box. If either group is dealt with separately tbe test appears to break down again. Samples 
believed to represent distinctly different races may occaaonaliy be found to have all tbe selected 
characters of tbe facial skeleton undifferentiated, or to have all the characters of the brain-box 
undifferentiated, but never to have all the characters of both lands undifferentiated. Hie conrideration 
of both groups of characters in conjimction is thus essential in order to secure an effective tost of racial 
identity and the jneluslen of data relating to other parts of the skeleton as well, when this becomes 
poesible, will obviously be an added advantage, though not, perhaps, ao essential conditioa Tbe 
choice of cbaractera which can be used most effectively for tbe purpose required will doubtless become 
modihed as our knowledge increases. 

(b) Chcracten of iht Living. 

The available eharacteia which can be used to test racial identity and which relate to individuals 
forming samples from bving populations may be grouped as : (a) head and body measurements; 
(5) hiur, skin and ays colours, observations on the form and texture of the hair, and special characters 
such as tiie epicanthic fold and ateatopyga; (c) pbysioh^eal roeasurementa. The majority of the 
moal antbropometrio measursmants which have l^n recorded for the purpose of aiding rspcial 
comparisons provide indirect measures of the lengths and proportions of different parts of tbe 
skeleton. Unfortunately they are mors difficult to record with accuracy than are skeletal measure* 
ments and, owing to the lack of standardization in the techniques that have been employed, many 
of the comparisons that have been made between such samples are of doubtful v«due. It may be 
presumed, however, that valid comparisons can usually be made between samples recorded by the 
same observer, or by a group of observers working tc^^her. The test for racial identity is Chen the 
same as for tbe cranium after a suitable choice of tbe available characters has been made, though 
the total number it is posable to use is generally more restricted for the living samples. The numbers 
are usually larger for living individuals than for akeletal samples, however, which is a great 
advantage. So far as it has been pomible to apply the metiiod to Uvug material, it has 
hitherto yielded reasonable results. The fact that skeletal measurements—whether found directly 
or from ^e living body'^ave proved to give satisfactory estimates of racial identity or divergence 
is doubtless due to their stabihty. It is known—mainly from the study of ^yptian material—that 
the cranial type of a population may persist with very slight modiff cation for some thousands of years. 
Skin and eye colours and the colour and other cbaracCcrs of the hair are obviously valuable racial 
criteria, but there are, as yet, no large body of exact data relating to them. By thoraselves they dearly 
provide insuffident evidence to eetabbsh racial identity, but they may profitably be uaod in cca* 
junction with anthropometric characters. The case of physiological measurements is, perhaps, rather 
different. Sufficient data from whioJi a judgment of their value could be obtained appear to be only 
available as yet for blood*groups. It has been shown that these make well-marked radal distinctions, 
but it does not follow necessarily that they will hence be found to be of any value in wding the 
xmravolrnent of racial relationships and, indeed, it is possible that they may mislead in this connection. 
If the blood-groups fail to distinguish two samples it would clearly be unsafe to conclude from this 
foot alone that they represent the same race. Most anthro^logists are prejudiced, perhaps, in favour 
of the morphological characters with which they are familiar. They may assume, for example, that 
skeletal characters are more stable, and hence of greater value, than any pbysiolc^cal ebaraotere. 
Tbe biometheian is not committed to any such theories, and he would say that the ultimate test of the 
value of blood*group8 in particular, and of physiological characters in general, for tbe particular 
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purpose in view muet demand on whether, when sufScient data have accumulated for them, tiiey will 
ho found to provide reaeonabie results in practice. IdeanwhiJe the orthodox view that morphological 
cbanctere are of far more importance in phylogenetic inveatigations than ’ non*morphological/ or 
functional, oharacters may still be said to bold the field. Even if blood*group6 and other pbyeiolc^cal 
oharactars do not prove helpful in aiding the particular problem of racid claa8ification> they may 
still be of great anthropological interest, for they may well be found to be of the ntmoaC importance in 
connection with problems of racial selection. 

(iii) AfetAods of QmnparUon. 

The ways in which the characters selected may be compared can now be contidered. Nearly all 
those referred to above are of a quantitative nature and quantitative expression is capable of being 
given to characters such as integumentary colours. In recent years tiie necessity for the use of metrical 
methods has become more and more realized and, as far as problems connected with the racee of 
modem man axe eonoemed, no other methods are of vital importance. The necessity for statistical 
treatment of the metrical data has not been so generally recognised hitherto. One of Quetelet's 
conceptions, however-^vis, that of TAomme moyen —has been widely used and its usefulness is now 
beyond question. The' type' of a sample ia that hypothetical individual who posaessee all oharacters 
equal to the averages given by all the individuals forming the sample and the primary comparison is 
that between the ‘ types ^ of two samples. Absolute equality in tbe averages is never foimd, of 
eouree, but if, as the result of statistical estimation, there are found to be no diferencee which are 
greater than ones which would be expected as the result of chance selection from tbe same population, 
then it ms^ be concluded that the two samples rspresent the same race, as fat as tiiis evid^ce can 
tell. This reeult ia not one on which relisAce can be placed unless the samples are suiScientiy large. 
The method really gives a measure of the probability that the two samples represent the race, 
not a proof of identity of race, but under certain conditions such probabilities may be nsed prO' 
visiooaUy by tbe practical worker ss if they were definitely established facte. Paramount importance 
is thus attached to the averages or means of samples, and it may be asked whether other of their 
features should not also be into consideration in a test of rac^ identity. Some of t hese features 
actually have to be considered befbre it can bt concluded that tbe samples are suitable e n ee to use for 
such a test and otbera are not generally coneidered in connection. 

{iv) Thi Choiu of SempUs, 

It must next be asked; What criteria can be used to dedde whether any sample is a suitable 
one to use in testing racial identity or divergence I The conditions already stated are tiiat it should 
have been selected at random and that the population from which it was drawn should be racially 
homogeneons. The question of random selection may be considered first. The Individuals forming 
the sample must be of one sex only and all must be adult, smee most of the characters used show 
sexual differences and are subject to age changes before maturi^ is reached. Tbe racial comparison 
of samples of immature individoals can be made, but this presents a far more difficult problem. Also, 
the samples should only represent the normal population and this is a more difEcult condition to fulfil. 
Any individuals who are obviously of foreign origin, ox who are abnormal in such a way that the 
cbarscten used are likely to be exceptional for them shoxild be excloded. Skeletons affected by 
pathological conditions, or hospital and asylum inmates, will thus provide unsuitable material as a rule. 
But the population remaining, after such obvious cases have been excluded, will not usually be homcK 
geneous as far as the characters on which racial oomparieons are to be based are concerned. Certain of 
its component groups may show differences in these characters which are not due to racial diversity, 
A sample of soldiers, for example, in a civilized eountiy not possessing a conscript service will form a 
selected group, and differences may be observed between different so^ or occupationaJ classes. It 
frequently happens that samples drawn entirely from one or other of tiiese groups are the only 
available. But the differences between such special parts of the same total population are usually 
quite small, and if it can be shown that they do not exceed a certain order then it may be concluded 
that they do not indicate differences of race. It may be found, of course, in some cases that t ^mpW 
drawn from two different classes, say, are so divergent that they must be supposed to represent different 
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races. One other kind of group is likely to show well-marked peculantica for the selcotod cb&raoters, 
viz. 006 made up by a number of individuals belonging to the same family. A radally homogeneous 
population is always made up by a number of inter-related familcs which will differ from one 
another significantly. It is hence neoeasary to choose aamplea which are to be used in racial com¬ 
parisons in such a way that each represente a number of different familicfl and with no single family 
represented by an appreciably larger proportion of individuals than any other. This condition is 
necessarily fulfilled If sam^e is a large one drawn from a contemporaneous population. Suppose, 
however, that it is made up by all the people living at one time in a small town. Some blood-related 
groups may bear appreciable proportions to the total number of individuals and it may be found that 
the sample does differ signifioantiy from other small samples representing neighbouring towns. It is 
generally not necessary to conclude in such cases that there ace difibrent races represented in each 
town, but only that there are local vajianls of tiie same race. 

(?) Ttsts of Radal Homogemili/. 

Finally, a definition is required of racial homogenwty and the practicsJ aspects of this conception 
may be contidered first. It has been stated that in order to test whether two samples represent the 
same race it is necessary that each should have been drawn from a radally homogeneous population. 
We appear to be reasoning in a circle, but practical ejrpetience may be app^od to in order to settle on 
a poinl d appui. The nece«ity for stating that the sampled must be drawn from populations which are 
racially homogeneous can be readily appreciated. Suppose for a moment that we know exactly what 
is meant by a homogeneous race and that two samples are available each of which is made up by a 
number of individuals repreeenting a number of different races, and the populations of some towns in 
the United Stales can be imagined to provide such samples. Theoe samples may not differ signifi¬ 
cantly in any of their mean characters, but it would obviously be fallacious to conclude that they 
represent the same racially homogeneous population. If only one sample from a particular population 
is available, then the question of whether this population is radaUy homogeneous or not can only be 
answered from an examination of this single sample. It is at this pmnt that aai appeal must bo 
made to practical experience. Numerous samples are available which are beli^ to have been drawn 
at random from populations which are W<e«d to be racially horDOgeueous. Thenature of these samples 
makes it posable to decide whether a new sample has been drawn in the same way from a similarly 
constituted population. It is frequently found that a collection of individuals for which the re- 
Quired data are available can be conveniently divided into several sub-groupe, A senes of Anglo- 
Saxon crania, for example, which has been derived from a number of cemeteries in different parts 
of England used at different periods may make it posmble to compare different besj, re^onal or 
secular sub-groups, if the number of individuals represented is luge enough, or archeological evidence 
may suggest otiier sub-divisions. Such sub-groups are first compared with one another and if no 
sigiuficant differences can be found between them they arc pooled to provide a sample which is to be 
used in racial comparisons. More abundant materi^ may become available later and it may then be 
found that there are aignificant differences between the sub-groups, but at the lime their pooling jb 
justified as far as the available evidence can tell. The samples now referred to are so constituted that 
no tignificant differences can be found between the constituent parts into whicli they can be naturaUy 
divided Any pair of such aamplea taken from populations inhabiting different countries, aay, will 
generally show some mean meaeuioments which differ very significantly, but experience has shown 
tiiat they tend to be alike m showing approximately equal variabihtiea. The relative degrees of 
variability of two samples can only be estimated with safety by comparing certain constants of 
variation in the case of ofi Ihe characters available and if any selection of these is used the conclusion 
may be mislosding. The approximaU equaUty in variabiUty of samples of the kind indicated b a 
strikiDC fact. Those derived from civilized and primitive communities usually show some significant 
differences in variabaity, but still only small absolute differences. The most marked exceptions are 
found for samples from communities which are known to have been aegregated for oonaidetablc penods, 
such as certain island peoples, and for these the variation shown may be appreciably smaller than for 
other samples. Series showing peculiarly large variation are occasionally found. This oxpenence 
makes it possible to fomulste a test to asaertain whether a new sample may be conaidered to represent 
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ft radally homogenH>iuj population or not. Hftvlng tint shown that the sub^groupa of the now sample— 
if any can be dbtinguiabed-^how no significant diSercncee in mean values* iU constants of variatiozi 
are then compared with those of the available samples believed to represent racially homogeneous 
populations which ore Itclicvo*! to be similar in eonstitution to the population from which the new 
sample was obtaiiml, A sample from a Western European country, for example* would bo compared 
witii other European scunples, or, when poeaiblc* with other samploe from the same country, while one 
from a Polynesian island would be compared with any available from other Polynesian islands. If 
the new sample is found to be appreciably less variable than the other samples with which it may bo 
compared, it will be suspected that it was selected in some particular way and not at raiulom, and if 
appreciably more variable it must bo concluded that the new sample does not represent a racially 
homogeneous population. But if no appreciable differences in variability are found the new sample 
will be accepted as representing a racially homogeneous population. Such a lest ie not a rigid one. and 
absolute equality in variation cannot be insisted on, but ite application leads to reasonable results in 
practice. It is concluded that the majority of samples which are available may be considered to repre 
sent racially homogeneous populations and the variability of such samples is actually very contiderable. 
They lead to the result that for the majority of characteis used intTa*rai4al variabiHty is usually 
greater^^nd for some oharacteis very considerably greater^than lnter*racial variability* that is to 
say, the individuals belonging to the same racially homogeneous population show greater differences, 
on the average, than those found between different racial types. Such a conclusion doea not invalidate 
the methods used os it may be supposed due to the essential nature of the material. It might be 
suggested that before a sample is accepted as representing a homogeneoua racial population some 
condition other than that of its variability being of a certain order should also be fulfilled. Other 
teste suggested for this purpose have not been of much aid in practice, however. One which has been 
discussed is that of the form of the distributions given by metrical charactere. Quetelet was the first 
to show that the normal curve of enora is often capable of giving a close representation of the distri¬ 
butions shown by series of anthropometric data and this has been amply verified from the material 
collected since bis day. The distributions given by samples presumed to represent a single race sue 
almost invariably approximately normal in form. But the same will often be observed for samples 
which are known to "be racially heterogeneous. 'Xhe test of normaKty is thus of little value for the 
particular purpose in view, though the racial homogeneity of a sample would certainly be siispect if 
it faded to give approximately normal distributions. Bi-modal distributions have been discussed 
in this connection as affording evidence of racial heterogeneity, but actually they have hardly ever 
been met with in anthropometric practice. The evidence of correlations found between pairs of 
metric^ characters for a particular sample does not appear to aid the purpose in view. 

(vi) The Presu$ned Nature cf Racial Populatione. 

A biometrician's conception of race in man is derived primarily from the statistical study of 
samples of the kinds discussed above. His methods are essentially descriptive and they do not 

presuppose any particular theory of individual or rariaJ inheritance. They may become modified_ 

and the chMce of characters will almost certeiidy become modified^s^ luowledge increases. 
Having learnt to handle the material in a way which appears to lead to profitable results* the 
bioznetrician postulates certain theories with regard to tiie races of modem man. He eupposos that 
every one of these has been derived from very diverse elements. Inter-mairiago between a number 
of families of different and, poeably, very diverse origins for several generations—a process which 
usually, but not necessarily, takes place in a particular region—leads to a population with 
distinctive end stable characters which is sidd to constitute a homogeneous race. The existence of 
such a population is indicated by an analysis of samples taken from it. The diverse elements from 
which a racially homogeneous population sprang cannot be estimated by any direct means* but it 
may be possible to eatimate them by comparing the characters of samples representing the 
population conaidered as a whole with those of samplee from other similarly constituted populations, 
it is here that a fundamental difference must be noted from anthropologists who endeavour to 
distinguish ancestral types in a miscegenated group. The possibility of being able to differentiate, 
from a study of physical characters, the diverse rarial origms of individuals whose ancestors have 
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InMf•mwried for & consdenbb number of generatioiia is definite]; guesEoned by the bionietrician, 
He ‘n^uld say that, properly speaking, the conception of race does not apply to individuala except 
in so far as the; are members of a group of inter-marrying families. The individual is tho unit, as 
in a census return, but problems of race are cescntially concerned with groups. Most samples 
available have to be accepted as representing racially homogeneous populations and they show very 
considerable variability. The wide range of lntra*racial variation is sometimes supposed to vitiate 
the whole conception of race applied to modem poptilations—and such variation is an essential 
feature of tiic material—but it does not in fact invalidate the conception of racially homogeneous 
groups. The biometrician does not speak of a pure race ” and it is not clear how such a term could 
be defined with reference to modem man. Finally, it may be pointed out that the methods of 
comparing samples discussed above do not always Ic^ to the concliison that one particular racially 
homogeneous population can always be clearly distinguished from all others. It may bo found that 
two adjoining populations grade Into one ano^er and that no sharp lino of demarcation can be drawn 
between tiiom. This condition can easily be explained as being due to varying grades of blood* 
admixture between representatives of the two racial populations. O. 3f. MORA NT. 

S p sar«Thro wl ng. C ur wen. 
Sp«ar-Throwinf wUK a Cord. By E. CecU Turtt'en, F3.A~ 

Throwing a l^ht spear or javelin by means of a cord is a variant of the method of using 4 97 
a throwing.stick. Both devices greatly increase the effective range of the missile by virtually I fc / 
lengthening the arm, so that during ^e act of throwing the spear passes through an are of a much 
larger circle than would otherwise bo the case. 

A thrcn^g*cord is of two kinds : (1) it may be fastened to the apear>shaft and be released from 
the hand at the end of the act of throwing; this kind was used (Professor Henry Balfour tells me) 




by the Romans (owenium), Greeks (dyifdX^), Etruscans, Scandinavians and Irish—by the last- 
named down to the end of the I7th century; it is stiU used in Nigeria, (2) The cord may be retained 
in the hand, releasing itself automatically from the spear at tho end of the throw. Tlus form was 
employed (again on the inforroaticn of Professor Balfour) by the New Caledonians and by some natives 
of the Now Hebrides, and also in the form of a wbip*8ljng by the Maori. It is the second method whicli 
forms the subject of thw note, and it is described with the purpose of recording ita technique which 
seems to be very little known m England. 

When at school the writer learnt to throw bamboo arrows with paper feather* in this way, and 
aubsoquentiy applied it to throwing a light javelin for amusement. The javelin is about 4^ feet long, 
weighs 13 c*., and is fitted with a cast bronse head. The cord should be 12 to 18 inches longer than 
the javelin, and has a large knot at one end and a loop at the other. The knotted end is attached 
to tile tail end of the shaft by taking a simple half-hitch round it, the retuniing cord pas^ over the 
knot as shown in the accompanying sketch. A slight notoh cut in the shaft here prevents slipping. 
The right little Anger is inserted into the loop at the other end of the cord, and enough tuma of the cord 
passed round the palm and one or more fingers to enable the band to grasp the spear>abaft close to 
the head with the cord taut along the shaft (see upper sketch). 
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The method of throwing is illustrated by the lower diagram which ie traced frozo a slow^motiou 
film of an actoal throw. The arm ia kept straight, aa in bowling at cricket, and not aa in throwing a 
cricket-b^l. The shaft is greaped eleso to the metal head with the tips of the fingers and thumb 
only, enabling qnick release at the right moment. As the hand approa^ca the vertical position the 
is released and a ateady pull forward on the cord sends the spear flying evenly with great fevee. 
As it advances the cord drops oft. It is essential to avoid any kind of jerk or flick; it must be a steady 
swing of the whole body, and the longest throws are tbo ones entailing the least cflbrt of the arms 
and shoulders. Naturally It is a queetioD of knack, and some practice is required. The earliest efforts 
are attended by no httle danger to bystanders in all directions, 

A good throw will be one of 70 yards or over. Throws over 80 or even 90 yards have been recorded, 
but are rsre. Accuracy In aiming can be developed by practice, but one ^oold begin young. The 
writer once recorded a direct bit on a target consisting of a bamboo stick at 56 yards, but repetition of 
the feat cannot be guaranteed. E. CHCIL CUBWEK. 


Africa. Olderogga. 

Survivals of Che Throw!ng.knlfe In Dirfur. By Dr. D. Olderoggi, Musium of Anihropolo^ and 
Btkrujgrapky, Leningrad. 

1 9A ^ usually assumed that the use of the throwmg*knife in Darfur is not proved. In 
t CQ any case, on maps supplied with tbe work of Thomas^ showing the distribution of this iveapon 
in Sudan, only regions to the west of Darfur (Teda, Sara and many other tribes) and to the east of 
it {the tribes of the White Kile) are indicated. Darfur is not among these regions. It seems, 



1 2 


Fio. 1. aausA mowrwo mnrs {woonstr) notf oshtsai, sonait. Fias. % 3, 4. erok 
moES or BAsaosAZS ‘'souBBAnr’’ fAOOQBDTwe ro tbs drawibos or kob. m Tovlsi). 
FM. 9. **XUUSDA’' TBEOWTHO EB77S (SSBTAT). 


however, that Darfur is not an exception : this throwing weapon was once distributed there also. 
Some observations of Mohammad Ibn Omar et>Tunia^ may be cf interest in tins esse. 

^ Tbome« ; The AJrieon Thnvine-ifnife. J.R.AJ., L; * Hc^amnud Zhn-Omar el-Toaney : 

13S5, p.l2S^. Compare ftlso--6ohur«; LaeWnffmeete* Larjovr. Trsduic par Perron. Paris, 134S. Pp, 160. 
dar Lpc. 18S9. ei euiv. 
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Among other courtiers of the Sulten of B&rfui Mohammad et>Timki mentions a cert^ group 
of old 'womtn called hahbob&h. Omitting the question (however interesting it may be) of their 
rdle and meaning, I should hke to draw attention to the fact that they, according to Mohammad 
et-Tunia, took part in certain ceremonies, during which they used Iron sticks of a very peculiar form, 
making a curious noise by clashing them one against another. Mohammad et-Tunisi gives a drawing of 
these sticks and informs na that they were called kourbadj. The picture itself reveals great resem* 
blance between these sticks and die throwing-knives; they have, however, more geometrical 
forms. 

It can be seen that these sticks are ready connected with throwing*knivee by their deeignadon 
Kurbadj. The Sudan Arabs, according to Nachtigal, called their throwing knives Kurbads^. 
This came la widely spread—for instance, among the Saxa tribe these knives axe still called 
We meet this term, however, not only in the district of lake Chad. I am inclined to think 
that the aam^ name ia used In flastem Sudan. The tribes Bedja and Bertat, according to 
Hartmann and Junker*, called their throwing-knives by the name Kulbeda or Quldeda. It is 
obvious, that both these dealgnations-^ATufim^* and Kidbeda (die last with ' VocUauslaut are 
but variants of the same word. Thus ah the area of distribution of the throwing-knife is closely 
connected. 

The throwing-knife is still preserved both In the western and the eastern regions of Darfur; 
in Darfur itself it survives only in court rituals of the Saltan. We can only guess the reasons of 
the modification and transformation of the throwu^-knife from a war weapon into a ritual one. 
Very likely, that the tbrowmg'koife was once ueed in Darfur for beating the time in dances, 
Na^tigsJ*, indeed, shows us that the throwing-knives are used as peculiar musical instruments, 
making a noise when clashed one <^aiust the other. 

As a war-weapon the throwing-knife was replaced in Darfur by other weapons brought by the 
Arabs, ud remains only in rituals which evidently had more deeply pre-islamic (inay>be pre-arabic) 
rcK)tt. OLDEEOGGE 


EKcavacient at Ted Ouweir, Palestine: Wedeeme Archaolcgieal Research Expedition, 193MV9S. By 

J. L. Starlety, Fidd ZHftctor. 

The Annual Eshibition of Antiquitiee from Tell Duweir, Palestine : 1933-1934 Excava* | QQ 
tions of the Wellcome Archaeolo^cal Keeearch Expedition to the Near East will be held at I fc U 
2 Hinde Street, Manchester Square, 2 July-21 July, 11 to 5 daily, free without tickets; evenings, 
4th. 12th, 20th tiU 8 p m. 

The Wellcome Archeological Research Expedition to the Near Bast has now coneludod the second 
season at Tell Duweir, Palestine, a ate on the edge of the foothills, 2b miles south-west of Jerusalem, 

It is now established that the area of Early Copper remains covers at least ISO acres, including 
the ruins of a large dolmen, which indicates that ^is site marks a centre of economic life unparalleled 
as yet in the Shopbelah. Its subeequsnt story records a continuous decrease of population and a 
corresponding shriikage of size. When its last phase was reached during the history of Judah, we 
find that the city was confined to the creet of the Tell and no dwellings have so far been located beyond 
the outer fortifications. 

Across the western valley flanking the Tell, we have examined the upper terrace of a limestone 
ridge, which was honeycombed with caverns, varying considerably in aiae. They had all been artifidaBy 
enlarged and adapted as dwellings in the Early Bronte Ago, and re-used at a slightly later date as 
burial places. Spccimona of metal work were rare, a small copper dagger and a few pins belonged 
to the interments, and a heavy gold bead is unique for this early period, which is contemporary witii 
proto-etfly dynastic age in Egypt. 


» Ceotml Mu« of Ethnology io Moecow, Invertopy, (Btdja Abn Kdf) ? Leningrad, AciA. cf 8c., Mui, of 
Ilf X-S-tS. Rthaogiephy- Kr. JD4'S0-l-2. (CoUection JoncIwO 

• HartrosoA : g-/, Ertnof, J879, XI Bd. Tal. HI, 6 * Kschtigil, Saiara u»d SvJvt. Ill, S34, 
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Bough ca5fcu)ga in copper from open moulds s.re omong the surface fiods, wbloh must be dated 
to a later phase of the same culture,^ The pottery vaa hand made, and the toumette was only used to 
throw the neck: the ledge, and pierced lug handle, was more usual and, where red hxmatlte slip bad 
been used, the aurfaec was pebble burnished. Evidence of finely-woven textiles was shown in the 
ahorp impress insUIc small potter)' bowls. Groups of olive presses, referred to in earber literature aa 
‘ cup marks/ generally occur in close connection 

with the (IwellingB. ' ‘ 

Lower down on the side of the hdge, a large 
neoropolis, of the latest stage of the same culture, 
lias been worked. The normal typo of tomb is a 

small oval chamber, approached by a shallow j*- "2/^^ ^ 

abaft, in which the tightly contracted burial was /V*^ - / 

placed, equipped with a dagger, or dart, a tall f***'5>^ ' ^ J 

ovoid water jar, a squat two*handlcd food vessel, I'g * 

and somedioes an open bowl. This cemetery 

should be equated in date with Middle Old / y 

Kingdom in Egypt. 

At the Nor^-west comer of the Tell, we have 
uncovered a largo section of the Hyksos fosse, and 
the plastered revetment which rose from it. The 
upper levels of this revetment were paxtially des- 
troyed by builders of the Iron Age fortifications 
(Jewish period); we have now traced the outer 
wall of this later system of defence, which com- 

pletely encircles the mound. The inner, or city Fio. I. raav cr lam* vcrriaY iwaa, skowmo 
wall, heis yet to bo cleared, and we have only coiraveBiuKHT ov iHScairaoK ov DscoiuTao 
examined that part adjoining the city gate. The snoutuea, 

entrance to tiie city through i^ese later fortifications was up a sloping causeway to an outer gate in the 
south wall of a bastion at the South<west comer. 

The Tell is crowned with the ruins of the Persian residenoy, superimpoeed on the much larger 
palace*foTt of the Jewish period. The latter was destroyed late in tbs sixth century b.o., when ^e 
two defence walls were razed and tbs whole town was burnt. 

On the lower slopes at the North-west comer of the moxmd, rock-cut tombs of the sixth-seventh 

cCTtuiies s.c. and large chamber tombs of the 

base juglsta, in red or blsMck ware, with pricked 
decoration, which are tlierefore shown to precede 
these fortifications in time. 

Over the lower filling of the foese, we have 
discovered a small temple, consisting of a square 
sauotuary, containing the altar and the shrins 


I ■ N!* I s N’ . •. i, DYKASTV CHAT* L 

AJ«n SSMCBBB. 

aVBBUk PIT IK aiOHT eOKBO&OUXD. 


* Samplec of aU early rocul work have been submitted to Tr. C. H. Dee«b, P.E.S., Natienal Phyrical 
Xeberecory. Teddingtcn. 
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behind, with two smali store chambcrg to the tooth. Free standing benches are arranged on three 
aides of tbe sanctuary, which is entered from the north through a narrow ante*rocm. This 
building has bean burnt cput, and the aahee were eubeequently consolidated and covered with mud 
deposit. On the floor of the raised shrine a large collection of toilet utensils in ivory, glass and 
faienoe was found, together with scarabs bearing tbe name of Amenhetep III, notably one of his 
large commemorative issues recording tbe killing of 102 lions by the tenth year of his reign. Hun¬ 
dreds of offering bowls, with vess^ used in tbe temple service, were in position on tho floor. 
Particular mentdon should be made of the bowl for libations on a uU pottery stand, right of 
the altar, the largo pottery bin for meat offerings, to the left, and of a decorated censer and foot 
laver. 

Beyond the south and east wall was a great deposit of refuse from the building, containing 
fragments of innumerable pottery vessels, masses of animal bones, broken glass, faience, beads, 
ivory inlay and a hand about three-quarters life slae In the latter material. From the upper 
level of this deposit was a small faience plaque of Rameses II and close to it the greater part 
of a tall ewer decorated with figures of gascllcs, trees and a lion; above is a band of inscrip' 
tion, boldly painted in early Canaanite script, siiuilar to the Beth Sbemesh ostracon on the one 
hand and the Sinai alphabet on the other. Authorities who have seen the inscription differ in the 
su^ested translation; that it is of a dedicatory nature, and was written from loft to right, 
seems evident, and all are in agreement that the first groups of signs should read M*T-K, ’ a gift' 
or ‘ offering.' 

The destruction of the temple cannot be later than 1262 b.c., but the date of its foundation cannot 
be ascertained until the lower bvels of the structure are examined next season. J. L. STARKEY. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

Personal Names among the I atm u I Tribe (Sepik River). Summary of a Communication ^ruenitd by 
0, Baiceon, 6 June, 1934. 

The latmul tribe is divided into patrilineal moieties, each of which is subdivided into 4 OA 
patrilineal dans, and further into unnamed patrilineal lines. Adopted children receive clan I UU 
membership from both their own frther and their adopted father, and later they pass on this double 
memberehip to their descendants. In this way it has come about that a large and mcreasing pro¬ 
portion of individuals are membew of two or more clans, and a given individual may even be a 
member of both moieties. This might seem to offer sufficient posabllities for complication (for which 
the natives have a proQOunce<l taste), but matters a« made still more involved by the effort to 
preserve matrilineal as weU as patrilineal links. Eu^amy does not follow any r^utar pattern, so 
that any two clans may be linked together by a marriage, and the natives preserve these links over 
many generations. For example, if two sisters marry into clans A and B respectively, their descen¬ 
dants in titose two clana for many generations will regard each other as classiflcatory brothers. This 
elaborate linking frgethor of the community is preserved diagrammatically by means of a system of 
Personal Names, without which, indeed, it would probably be impossible to keep the complications 
clear. A person has the following sorts of names :— 

1. Patrilineal names, from the various clana of which he is a member. These names arc repeated 
from grandfather to grandson, a boy b^ng regarded as a reincarnation of one of his grandfathers, 
teal or classificatory. 

2. Matrilineal names, given by tho mother's brother. A child may have matrilineal names from 
several different sources; indeed, it is more especially the distant classiflcatory mother's brothers 
who give these names, thereby diagrammatiting the matrilineal links resulting from marriages in 
the distant past. 

3. Patrilineal seeret names, 4. Matrilineal initiatory names. 

There Is a tendency to steal names from other dans, and this leads to a highly-developed 
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t^hniquc of dobato in which gr^at cmdjUou is displayed--* man learned in names having several 
thousand in his bead. Those less learned attend the debate, but only take part In the '' barrackiog '' 
and in the brawl wbicli often terminated tbe proceedings. 


Exchange Marriage and Exogamy, ^unindry of a Ctrrnmunicotim prtterUtd by Mr. F. E. WUliains, 

19 June, 1934. 

d 04 The Keraki people of tbo Horebead District (Papua) practise mairiage by exchange, 
I U 1 a man normally giving his sister to obtatin a wife. The contract is virtually one 
between two local groups, and it is scrupulously honoured. A deserting bride is not given refuge 
by her people but is sent back to box buaband, and repeated desertions may be visited 
by severe penalties. It is plain that the ful31ment of the exchange is regarded as of high 
importuice. 

But over and above this there is an institution of Sister.Purchaee. Purebaee of brides is unloiovm, 
but a man without a sister of bis own can buy a claseiftcatory sister (of the same moiety but 
anotiier group) in order to exchange her for a wife. It is as if exchange were made an end in 
itself. 

WbaC is tbe point oi this apparent idealization of exchaoge ? Exchange of girls is to be compared 
with other tinda of exchange, e.g., of garden food, pig flesh, omamente, etc. They are c^teu 
economically senseless, but they serve a sound purpose, viz., that of bringing tbe oontraeting parties 
into close connection, establishing relations and confirmiog them. They are mutual gifts and thus 
geatuiea of friendship. 

If the exchange of girls (tbe supreme gift) falls into line with tbe other exchanges, then we are 
provided with a reason for it. Uen might marry their own sisters just as they might live entirely 
on the produce of thw own gardens. But they give them away la order to establish relations wit^ 
other groups, to forestall hostility and avoid isolation. 

If it is felt to be deeirable to exchange girls in order to set up these relatioos then it undesirable 
that they should marry at home, ».&, the group becomes exogamous. This the^ regarding the origin 
and function of exogamy depends on extra-group rather than intra-group relations. The rule that 
girls mutt not marry in derives from the feeling that they shoidd marry out. 


AnthropolofY and th« Practical Kan: Pretidantial Add rets. Dsltssrsd by Rev, E, W, Smith, 26 
June, 19$4. 

4 4 A Fifty years ago Dr. W. H. flower declared that the importance of Ethn^rapby could 
I U fa hardly be overestimated in an Empire like oers, but it was only at a later date that Government 
reoognised the value of continuous study of the native institutions in order that action should be 
based upon adequate knowledge. The Impetns has largely come from practical men, who first 
realized tbe necessity. Anthropology is not only neoessaiy as a help in personal dealings with the 
people; it can assist in the formation and application of policy. This has been proved where the 
establishment of Indirect Rule has been preceded by prolonged anthropologic^ research. Anthropology 
is of proved value to missionanes, and training in the subject becomes still more necessary in new 
of the new attitude of rnimtnnis towards traditional culture. In spite of the way in which 
Anthropology has justified itself in the field of practical endeavour, it is still criticized as 
remote Burn actualities. Whatever may be said of the past, this cannot reasonably be said to>day, 
particularly in view of recent developments snch as the Functional Method and the studies now 
undertaken of the Aftican-m-transition. The critidsm that Antiiropology seeks to stereotype the 
past, and not simply to record it, is also baseless. Anthropology can express no value*jud^ents. 
Previous warnings agiunst yoking Anthropology to politics, etc., are still needed. Anthropology 
must not allow itself to be used in favour of polieiee of discrimination. 
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OBITUAftr. 


Henri Aleicendre Jurvod : born 17 Mev, 1$^ : died 
32 April. 

Henri Alexandre Jitncd. an Honorary 1 04 
Fellow of the Institute, died in Geneva at ■ vu 
the ago of 71 on April 2 S. 1984. Bom at Saint 



Martin. Switzerland, in May 18ft3, bo was educated 
at Kauchfttol. Basle and Berlin, entered the miniatry 
in 1885. and after a brief paetorate in Swit&erUiid 
sailed in 1889 for Fortuguese Eaet Africa in the 
Hervico of the Swiaa Romando Miasion. With 
intervals of furlough be remained in Africa untsl 
1980. For a large part of this time he conduoted a 
Training School, first at Shiluvano, in the Transvaal, 
a nd later at Rjkatla, 28 znileH to the north of 
Loumxfo Marquee. His intoreet at first, outside his 
misrionary work, lay in entomology and llnguistjes. 
He published a grammar of Konga m 1896. Con. 
veraations with Mr. James Bryce, who visited him 
at Looren^o Marquee, shortly before this date, 
turned his attention definitely to ethnography. In 
1897 his collection of Folklore was isued under tha 
title of ChaniB « lee combb dee Boronga. and this wan 
followed in 1898 by Lu Bonnga. published with 
the help of the Geogr^hical Sooiety of Neuchgtel. 
It coQtaixied material gathered aioongat the Baronga 
of Dslagoa Bay. Thereafter he pursued his studies 
amongst the northern clans of the Thonga in the 
Trasjvaal. In 1909 he commenced a long furlough 
in. Switzerland, whioh was occupied raainly in 
preparing bis great book, The £i/« o/ a Sotiih 
A/r^n in English. I^ie was published in 

1912 in two volumee, a revised end enlarged edition 
appeared in 1987. It at once took, and bas main* 
tamed, a foremost place among the books which 
deecribe African life. The University of Lausanne 
eonfemd on its author the D.Litt. Besides 
nuroerous articles in acientiBe journals and several 
notable Unguistlc manuals, Or. Juood also wrote 
Oi^i. in which, under the form of a novel, be por* 
trayfd the nrowth of a young African. 

EOWIK W. SMITH. 


REVIEWS. 

Vaicnge Women. By B. Dora Sariky. London : perhape, a little more time gKw to them. For the 
inlemohonoi /nwiorfe of Jfiicon Lanquogto . * - reviewer there is also a feeling that much has not 
and CvUuTBB. 1938. 408 pp. Price 86 e. 134 that should be in. 

It is difficult to C 4 >nceivB a reason for Space allowed a so short that one or two points 

issuing at 86 s. a book so valuable to many more of criticism may sppear to bulk too largely, Thpre 
paople than can afford to buy It. sre cases of loose wilting ; t.g.. p. 6 , “ It is a wrll* 

Hiss Earthy has secured, mainly through ordinary *' known fact that the Chop! were bead-huntera ; 
missionary eon tacte, amass of information on Bantu also on p. 1*1 the whole statement in the eecond 
womanhood which wta this book at once in the paragraph as to tbo slMj^.pIaca of tho bost.m^ 
position of additional volume to Junod’s ' History ' and the brideoMnaids.* Tho us© of certain 
• of a South African Tribe •; and this not only by vernacular words also cause© some uneasiness. The 
its value but because bor Valcng© are in some sonao doctor or diviner in the alngular la consistently 
kin to Junod*e Tbonga. onyopps, Tho verbal form for tho transfere between 

Woman’s whole life is dealt with—intimate, grmipa at marriage is consistently ekuloboia. e^g.. 
domestic, economic—tod full use is made throughout "The Media for AMoboia,’* "The cat^ pa^ for 
of native text in translation. Another outstanding ” akulcboia,'' “The next day but one the akuioMo 
characteristic of tho book is the exeelleitca of tho “is begun." and ©o on. In one of the uutjarioa 
illustrstions, some of the plates being supremely songs owtna is translated children os if plural to 
good A third point of ouUtanding value Is tho tjvana whereas the ©ituetion suggests crocodile, 
botanical identification of luedioiDal and ritual The mpande aholl-omament is consistently andoro : 
materials- With a great sense of appreciation there do singular forme in l^nge use a ’ jo the prefix T 
goes, however, a ling© of mgrel that raarahalling In a» least one reepeet tho now orthography is 
and 00 ordination of knowledge had not had, irriUting, and that is in regard to the y — ; 
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compel VaUyuit oa tha cover and vaZ<^e m th(* 

The brief concluding faction on fnlk>lore. rnigmaa 
and pros’edaa ia rather too aiijiht to be usefiiJ. 
Proof*rcadhJK has been e:<traor<li»anly good, though 
there is one sentence where ' line ' becomre ' noli' 
with disastrous A'sulta. There is an. interesting map 


ebowtng the present dUtributioa of the Lengo aiba 
and tho leading chjeAaiaships in their area along 
the cosat of Portugneee Seat Africa between the 
Limpopo River and the territory of the Chopi. 

But this ie a veritablo storehouse of a book, and 
a very great piece of work. T, C. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


African Tribal Titles. 

■ A P dia,—Dr. Werner sug^te that, ai the Luganda 
luj for relatives, vjg., intfa, is tbe same as 

that for womb, the use of thie word (in the 
fTia* ef mlativce) may be a relic of a primiti%‘e matri* 
Jioeskl or^nisation and have sjgni5od ' all the descend* 

* ante of one mother.' 

Bot it di>M not follow that, because people claun to 
be deecendanrs of one mother, society was formerly 
otganite<l on a mauiUneal basis. Tbe phrase may 
merely reflect po/ypyneus conditions. In any patriline^ 
family which is sIm polygynous the children of one 
Tvifo present a uoited front against the ohildren of 
another and ic time tbe two groups tend to separate. 
And so in a patrilinssl dan the suMivislODS claim 
reJatiouihlp to each other throogh a common feuefathar 
but explain tbe existence of the eubdivisions by saying 
that the mrmben of each eubdivivon are ' the chtldron 

* of oos mother,' Thus tbe phmse * tiie children of 
' one mother' usually in a pat^ineal sonsty connoCee 
' children of oae father and one znethsr.' whereas the 
pbiMd ' dutdren of one father * definitely implies that 
the rootbers were different. 

Among the Ibo of >Tigeria-^ strongly patriliaeal 
people" the word for an extended family is wniu.nne, 
(or oAu*rMie)children of one mother, C. K. HBEK. 

Fear of Che Dead. 

. . Bik.'^^ce Dr. Kutfon (Mat*. 1934.03) has taken 
I jh up tbe cudgels in defence of Mies Durhem'stheoiy 
t^at fear of the dead is due to fear of mfectioa, it 
may be desirable to state eome of the objeotions. 

(1) If the theory were oorreot, savageo would be 
unafiaid, or lees amid, of the oorpees or spirits of those 
dying by violence. As a ihet. in many oases, elaborate 
precautions am takon to deeiroy or avoid contact with 
the corpses of thoee killed in bMtls or by wild animals, 
while those who have died of are buried ia or 

noar the house. The spirits of women who have died in 
childbirth are often considered far more dangerous than 
those of victims of tbe plague. 

(S) The theory seams <3uit« ioeompatible with the 
practice of mummification, and of that widespread class 
of ricee in which the corpse U kopt in the ho^ tmtil it 

is dry or decompoeed. 

(3) The great wealmees of thia, as of all rationalising 
tbMriae, is that it presupposes. In the origineton of the 
belief, a aeientifie turn of mind, which, had It really 
existed must have completely altered the course of 
human history. BAOLAK. 

RELIGION. Robinson. 

The Carriege of Gods or Sacred Symbols in War. 

. f|« Sul,— Zn my paper on ' The *' Utfa ” or oamoU 
I 31 ' litter of the Aisbe' I cited e practice of tbe 

North Amenoan Indians uoted by James Adair 
(‘ A History o( North American Indiana,’London, 1^15. 
pp. 141-S). i cannot see any correction between the 
Ajk of the laraeUtee, the Uahmal of the hfoelema. and the 
Utfa of a morphological character. 

Tbe following TkOte takati from ' Tabari ’ (Zotonberg'a 


edn.. Paris. 1447, Vol. II, Part 2. pp. 10. etc.), may he of 
interest for record as I have not seen it cited previously ; 

" Djadisica al Abrssch (Djodhayna el Abmsh, 
'' 21S-268 A.D, of Kira; vfde atokWs, Vol. I. p, S4fi| was 
*' the son of an Azdite father and a woman of the lyad 
" tribe. Near Babia Amru Hareth Uasud Melik Nomara 
" of tho Lakiaa tnbe wae an ally of tho lyaditee who 
'' Diadiema attacked. Djathama had two golden idols 
" {Dhaixan)whichweiekeptinabrocededt«ntandcarried 
•• on cemols during the march. The Xyadltes made the 
“ guardians of the idols drunk and stole theee sacred 
*' efiigiee. They than wrote to Djodlsmathat they h^ the 


*' idols and as a rseult peace was mads," 

Sta also ' Sacred Litters among the Semitse.' by 
Mrs SaligmanC Sudan Notee and Records.'Vol. 1.1918) 
and my ' Mahmat of the Uoiiem pilgrimage ' (Joum. ^ 
Keyaf AaieuU Sof~. 1931). ABTHcTr E. ROBINSON. 

Degenerecion of a Wind InetrMrnenC. 

. A A Bin.—Until roughly sixty years ago tho Wabena, 
1 d K who DOW occupy tho upper end of the Ulange 
Valley. Tanganyika Territo^, used to live m 
the highlands wset m tbeir present Kome. There they 
danced a called fiddaoo, which wae performed to 


the highlands wset of tbeir present home. There they 
danced a called fiddapo, which wae perf^gmed to 

the sound of bamboo (lutes (mhde, pi, ntiwt), small 
hand drums {Rdsnpfro. sing, or pJ.) end singing. The 
word fedAnpo meartf the ‘^lump’jurap" of the ekina 
the daaoen won in thoee days, now replaced by tbs 
loin.cloth, and when any words mre song they consisted 
simply of Afongo, f^doapo 1 

Among the many changes in tribal life conseouent 
upon tbe migratton to the lowlands, we find the decay 
ex this dance md its replacement by another. It came 
about in thia wise. The hand drwes were made of a 
very light wood which, in the tribe’s new home, is on^ 
found sporadically in ono part of the country, fim^ 
wonder then that thMO drums gradually died out. 
The drummers took to wearing bells like the dancers of 
another Bena dance, hkSyu. and to beating ont the 
rhythm on their sheets with their hande; whits the 
pipers apparently helped by beating their pipee with 
sticks instead of usjag tbesa ae wind instruments. 
Further developmecte soon took piece, however, for 
the Wimdambe. with whom the 'Wabena were now 
coming into oloee contact, were abeedy acquainted with 
the big drum, and in the reign of Xiwenga 1 (1884-1909) 
a new dance emerged, with big drums and bells, while 
the bamboo pipes of tbe past gave place to notched 
and split bamb^ raape, by means of which more noise 
could be produced than by siroply beating the pipse as 
above. lA^&nfa was daad; the nev dance cane to 
console those who mourned its pemmg, and so it wea 
given the name lipin, which ia the payreent a 
makse on tho death ef bis wife, to comfort her sorrowing 
relatives. 

In this way a wind instrument has given place to a 
rasp. The dutce are now obeolete, none slto Mng roads 
ana the younger people do not know bov to play them. 
An old mac who remembered made one for me 

at my special request and, significantly, he burned a 
series of shallow notobsa down each side of it. 

0, M, CULWICK. 
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EXSPECTATE. VENI. 

A Wekom# «o the InteroitioB*! Congrei* Anthropolo|lc*l end Bthnolejical Stienees. , - 

The PMffldent and Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute offer to the Internation^ 4 Q Q 
ConEreee of Anthropologioel and Ethnological Sdenos their heartiest congratulations andgood IV w 
triehee on the occaaon of the Fint Soesion of the Congrea, at University C^ge, from 30tJi 

July to 4th August, 1934, \mder the Patronage of Hie Royal Higbiees, the Duke of York- 
The Congrea, a ita eUtuta dedare, is designed to include all tboae deportmente of 
which contribute to the scientific study of Man. in their appUcation to raca, peopla, modes jrflile. 

Throughout the long years of preparation, sina the first utntatdon of the Ro^l^thropolc^cd 
Institute to a small coauoittee of eminent repraentatdva of these studies m 1912, it haa b©^ a fixed 
raolvc of the promotere of such a Congrea, that it shaU be fully and truly intomaUonal, a 
widely inclusive as the i^hte and intoreeta of reUted organizations permit. Ita almost 

verbally identical with those of ita ‘ elder aister’ the International Ooe^jw of Pwhi^c 
Protobistoric Science, which held ita first session at King's College, London, m 1932; ^ ^ ^ 

that the seeaone of the two Oongreeees shaU alternate et intervals of two yearn, and be held moreover 
in those years in which the International Congreaa of Americanist cusbomaray m^ts. 

In its eleven sections, the London Session should afford ample opportumty for diacus^on of the 
many difficult questions, theoretical and practical alike, whi^ ooaffient Mtoropolcgwts^d^ol<^. 
iflts. in an coujSries to-day. The attendance of so large a number of Delegates fwm QovemmstiW. 
Academies, Univertities, and other Institutions and Societies, is the bwt evidence of the sympathsbe 
interest with which the new Congress is welcomed, and of the gsnwal d^ to 
advancing on the stiictsst stientific prindplee that great group of studiee which have been described 

as the * proper study of Mankind.’ 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

NSW Guinsa. With Plats H. Chinnery. 

Mountain TrJb« of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea from Mt. Chapman to Mt. Hagen. 

Ry B. W. P. Chinnery, Director of Dielriot SrrvuM and NaHve Affeura and Government Anthropotogiel 

tif iJu Mandated Territory of New Guinea. _ ■ a a 

The great central ranges on the mainland of the Mandated Territory of New are 4 J Q 

now Iwng carefully examined by gold-seekere and by administrative officers, from the Papuan I TM 

boundary near Mt, Chapman, north-westesly to Mt. Hagen. - _ tw __ 

Newly mapped areas include the headwaters systems of the Pa^an nvers. Western Taj^, 
Vailala Z.d P^^ and the New Guinea rivers Bamu and Yuat (Sspik tnbu^); an undMonbed 
ran« erf mountains with four peaks exceeding 13,000 feet above saa Isvel, running along the Papuan 
between Mt. Joseph and Mt. Rt^n; and a wide expanse of gi^-oove^ plateau cotm^ 
ertendinfi from the Western Kratka Mountwns to Mt. Hagen between the n^w bor^ range and the 
Biamarok rangee. This plateau, which varies in altitude &om 5,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level, 
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» v«ry heavily populated by groups of people with mothods of garden culture and certain customs 
not found in other parte of New Guinea. 

As a result of these ezpIorationB, it is now known that the mountaios ftom Mt. Chapman to 
Mt. Hagen are inhabited by three large groups of people wbo, though ditfering in language and 
oxiHure among themselves, have nevertheless things in comiooR, which dietingoish them from neigh- 
boniing groups. 

The people of the hist, or south'Oasterly, group, live between Mt. Yule and Mt. I^wson, on tho 
southern watershed drained by the headwaters of the 8t. Joseph and Eastern l^akekamu, and on 
the northern wateiehed drained by the head waters of the Waria system. 



Thoee of the second, or central, group, who are commonly known as Kukukuku by pei gh bouring 
tribes and £hiropeans, live between Mt. Lawson and the Kratko Mountains, a region of precipitous 
country drained on tbe south by the headwaters of the Western Lakekamu (^viri), the Tauri and the 
Eastern Vailala, and on the north by tributerles of the Watut and langimar which flow Into the 
Markham. 

The tribes of the third, or north*w^tera, group, occupy the vast plateau country between the 
Kratke Mountains and Mt. Hagen. 

The first group has already been briefly described by me in published Eeporte* and in various 

X ChmiMr;, E. W. P. : Ajitttfopologiesl Report, New Quinaa, No. 4. (Ktck speeiel refereacec ic publicatiooe 
of Uonokten, p. $, Ltitheran Misatoo, I>«ten»r, p. S, ead HuaphriM, B. T^Jor, p. 7). 
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mission papers and Annual Reports of Papua* and Nev Guinea. References hare been made to 
some of the second group in the Annuel Report of Papua end the Mandated. Territory of Neir Guinea, 
and by Detzner,* but ea it is onJy reoeotly that the western half of the second group, and the whole 
of tbe third or OQrth*westem group, hare been carefully exazniued,^ it has not yet been possible, 
owing to difficulties of interpretation, to gather much information about the people. Some of the 
younger ones, however, have now acquired a Uttle knowledge of pidgin English and with their aid, 
and from personal observations, certain data have been gathered by officers of the Morobe district 
and by me, during short visits of inspection to the 'Watnt, Ramn, Furari and Mt, Hagen Patrol camps. 

The scKcalled Kukukuku groups of the Tiviri and Watut watersheds extend as far as the Eastern 
Vailala and occupy the waterahed of the Weatem Tauri and Lang^mar. Tholr physical types, bousing 
and gardens improve between the Western Tann and the Vailala. They usually live in small family 
bouses near their gardens and move when they make new gardens in the jungle, but in tbe Western 
Tauri there are many large stockaded villages of round bouaea with conical roofs. Both men and 
women dress alike. They are generally short and sturdy in stature. The men are.usually clean 
shaven and their hair is cut short, with a txift left on top to bold a loop from which a long cape of 
tapa doth is suspended for protection against tbe cold and rain. The septum of tbe nose and lobes 



Fro. 4. vxmAat usadwatkm ; typical tlatsau coomY. 


of the ears are pierced. A piece of bamboo is sometimes worn in the nasal perforation and a ring of 
canc or fibre, holding tufte of fur, often hangs from tbe lobe of the ear. There is marked prognathism. 
The brow ridges are prominent and the nose, deep sunken at the root, is usually long, slightly convex 
and broad at the nostrils. Both sexes wear a grass or plaited fibre skirt covering the pubic ro^on 
and buttocks. It is chiefly this mode of dress which distinguishes the wearers sharply from men of 
the large groups to tbe &outh*cast and north-west. The men use a abort bow and arrows and stone' 
beaded clubs when fighting and carry a heavy, cumbersome bowman's shield susp^idcd from the 
shoulder. They chew betebnut but do not smoke tobacco. During recent patrols in this area, 
As^tant District Officer Fenglase and Fatrol Officer McCarthy gathered a great deal of information, 
which will be published officially. 

* Cliinnery, E. W. P.; Annual Kapert, Pspu*, IS 16.17, * Etetenerbriefly dMcribes a jourx^ beCween lus bww 

And m*p. pp. &0«03 and p. 77. camp in the Tiviri and Mt. Joeopli and in a r»r:Qnt letter 

* Datsner, Hermann. Vler jalm onter kaimibalen, informe me ho hae referred to tlua wdhpeoplod region 

Bell IX, 1921. in eciantidc articlee apart from bis book. 
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The third, or north-wwtem, tribes inhabit the large graae-ooTCred plateau previously described. 
This area forms the source of the Vailala, Ramu, Purari and Jimroi (Yuat-branch of aepik) 

The flouth*cafltcm end is drained oi^ the south by the Vailala, and on the north by the Ramu heM* 
waters. The huge basin north-west of the Ramu watershed is drained by the Garfuku, which includes 
the Bona Bena and its tributaries. West of the Garfuku watershed the country is dr^ed by the Wahgi 
and its tributaries, the principal of which is the Chimbu. The country south-west of Mt, Hagen is 
drained by another large river, the Kaugel, and its tributary the Nebyer, or Nabilyer. These throe 
rivers flow southerly and probably join together somewhere beyond the border range and form the 
Purari, which continues south into the Gulf of Papua. The country to the north-east of Mt. Hagen 
is drained by tributarioB of the Jimmi, which eventually flows into the Sepik, 

Taylor* found evidence suggesting that the areaa drained by the Garfuku end Wahgi era the 
beds of ancient lakes. 

laying over this country, I was able to distiaguiah from tie types of houses sad gardens three 
different groups of people. From the Kratke Mountains to the Garfuku watershed they live mostly 
on the river flats and low ridges in large villages of round bouses with conical roofs, gardens near the 
villages stand out conspicuously in patterns like patchwork quilM. Crossing the watershed into the 
Chimbu tributary of the Wahgi, the houses end gardens appear to be ecatte^ and irregular and the 
round houses are seldom seen, isolated elliptical structures taking their place. Towards the Wahgi 
and on to Mt. Hagen the shape of the gardens changes noticeably to definite chess-board patterns. 

Taylor distinguishes two great groups, East and West, with an intrusive or modified division in 
between, gradually ertending iriun the Mairifutaikar tributary of the Garfuku to bes^nd tho Cfiumbu. 
He found at least twelve different dialects between the Ramu groups and Mt. Hagen, each of which 
bad points of resemblance with these adjacent to it but apparently little resemblance with tboee 
remote from it, 

The following observatious on the population between the Kratke Mountains smd the Garfuku 

river are brief abstracts from my notes 
(native words as used in Ramu group) and 
the reports of officials working in tbe area, 
principally J, L. Taylor, Bates, Kyle and 
Hurton*, whose works will be published 
ofBd^ly. 

Men and women are of medium he^ht 
but very strongly built. Hair is worn in 
plaita to which long ringlets of human hair 
faUuig to the shoulders are eometimes 
attached. There is slight prognathism. The 
akin colour ranges from light to dark brown, 
and, in tbe Ramu watershed eepscialiy, 
several men with distinctly brick-red skins 
were seen. The skin is sometimes darkened 
with pigs’ grease, mixed with a dark 
vegetable substance obtained from the base 
of a tree. In both sexes the septum, and 
often the wings of tbe nose, are pierced and 
plogged with oraamente, the commonest 
being an elongated piece of marble or quarts, 
boars’ tusks, and birds’ beaks. Men and 
boys wear a perineal band of tape cloth, 
covered with strips of fibre, suspended from 
a rope-Uks girdle of plaited fibre. Women 

* JsiDM Lindsay Taylor. AasosUnt Diwriot OfBeer in ' A.D.O. J. L, Taylor, Patrol Oficers Bataa, EyI* 
ebarga of tba Mt. Ea^an patcol. NurtOD. 
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n«ekleta and waist bands of Job’s Toan and a loin covahng of tapa strips. Xbo drsss of 
Tnarried women coven the hips and reaches from the waist to the knees, but the unmamed 
girls usually wear strips of tapa in front and behind. The hair is decorated with small 
shells, cassowary feathers, Job’s Teara and tapa a!oth*hair and ornaments being held id place 
by a frame of feather work. Woven fibre armlets and leg bands are worn and well^mado wrist 
bands protect the skin ^om the chafing of the bow string. The most prized ornament is a large 
white cowrie shell worn on a neck string. Mats of pandsnus leaves are frequently carried for 
protection &om rain. Some of the men wear a mummified finger on a strii^ bangiog down the 
back. Women usually carry large netted strii^ bags. 

Villages dorum are generally built on the ridges or in grass flats near the email streams. 
A typical village eontains nearly 100 droular living houses ma built closely together, with men’s 
houses bani at the ends and in the centre. Oasnarina non and draeoina moia ere planted hero 
and there throughout the villages. These settlements are &equent]y built od the edge of cane 
swamps, which are difficult to pcivstrate and afford a natural protection to the inbabitania, enabling 
them to escape by tracks not known to their enemies. The Uving houses are small, low ciroolar 
structures, built with frames of cane and light bamboo, and conic^ roo& covered with short graas. 
Separate bouses pOTUt ma for pigs po arc scattered throughout the village where a few domeeticatad 
pigs and dogs id are »metiinee seen. Water is kept in large bamboo tubes. Some of the villages 
are filthy with rubbish and fieoes, but in most parts the people use oert^ stroams for sanitation, as 
human feces is regarded as a roost important factor in magic, the practitioneTS of which are known oa 
6 afUa. 6omo villages are suixoundsd by stockades. The people sleep on pandanus mats laid on 
the ground. Women, girls and young boys occupy the same house, but men usually live in the men's 
houses. 

The gardens are better than anywhere else in New Guinea and large areas of the country are 
sesured with the drain systems of old gardens. Cultivated patches of twenty acres or more are often 
seen in tbs prosimity of a village. Bates gives a good description of Bena Bena gardens. The grass 
is uprooted and laid to dry; then it is burned and the ashes are dug into the ground with sharpened 
sticks. The soil Is tilled to a depth of one or two feet. Men, women and children take part in the 
preparation. In some gardens buEC on hill slopes, three druns were used, a horizontal one on top, 
joined by two vertical, which carried away the storm waters intercepted by the top drun. Whoa 
fiats are cultivated drains arc mode between each row of food beds. The beds are made in parallel 
lines and arc ten feet wide, separated by drains of uniform length and breadth dug straight with the 
ud of long plaited measnxing cords. The principal crops are sweet potatoes iahung sugar cane to, 
bananas d and beans. Taro iana and yams otAt are not often seen. The bean seeds are planted 
twelve inches apart and their vines are supported by long sticks, which give the gardens an exceedingly 
neat appearance. The garden plots or divisions are usually fenced with wild cane lashed together with 
strips of bark. Heat foods consist of pigs, cassowaries, eels, rata, mice, and black and green grubs 
which come out in great numbers after rain and are dug up from the grass, patches of which are 
burned off in preparation for tiidr collection. 

Vegetable food is cooked on hot stones ia wooden cylinders kubara, throo foot six inches high 
and one foot in diameter, which are really hollowed logs. The kubara stand two feet in the ground; 
the bottom ia sprinkled with soil and then covered with stones previously baked over a fire; vegetables 
wrapped in leavee are placed on tbo stones, covered, and allowed to cook. 

The wild variety of betel nut kepu is eaten with a lime kavti made from tbo sahes of a bark and 
carried in a calabash itu. It is eaten with a bone Iime*stiek mabuke. Tobacco fuia ia grown and 
smoked kung in a small bamboo cigar holder/ulnn by drawing smoke Into the holder from the end of 
the cigar and exhaling it. 

Fire is produced by a flexible ssTring thong method. Knives are made of bamboo. In the 
Bamu Tillages I saw a clay cooking pot kavi which had been traded from the lower Eamu in oxebango 
for the local rope^girdle amuana, bows tssna and arrows uwi. Salt is obtained from salt springs. 

Cannibalism has been reported. During inter-tribal warfare, which is constantly taking placb, 
women accompany their men with spare arrows. Bows arc made of black palm and bow strings of 
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c&nc; «wffa coasiAt of liamboo shafts with hfird-wood points, most artistically oatred and barbed. 
A full length ebiold of liard.wood is also earned. 

Most |«iaons of marriageable age appear to be married aiid polygyny is wideaproad. Taylor 
was informed that arrows aro shot throu^ the thighs of a mau dotected in adultery. 

The natives have good robust Toicea, and siting and dancing play an important part in their 
lives. On the Rama I aaw a small hand.drum with akin membrane. 

On the Bena Bena tributary there is a cane-swallowing ritual not previously observed in New 

Guinea, Some oftbe adult man wear a loug 
length of thin cane doubted and looped round 
their necks (dg, C). They aend the women 
and children away and then push the bent 
part of the cane ^wu the gullet for several 
inches leaving the two ends protruding 
from the mouth. Bates says a man may 
have three of these canes down his throat 
at the same tune. TVhen I witnessed the 
performance* two important men grasped 
the ends of the cane and danced esoiteiily 
around the performer, who still had the rest 
of the cane down his throat (f g. $). Usu^ly 
the cane is withdrawn from the stomach 
almost immediately, but we have yet to 
see this ritusJ in Its proper ceremonial 
place. Taylor was told that women 
would die if they saw the ceremony. He 
was also told that the practice prevents 
dokneas and is soruetimes used to produce 
vomiting after heavy feasts. 

Bamboo flutes are used during Initia¬ 
tion ceremonies. 

The following words were collected by 
me on the Ramu from a youth who under¬ 
stood a little pidgin English: Mother's 
sister's husband, chifafo-afoi; wife’s sister’s 
son, nomi; wife's mother, airo-^iana ; 
daughter’s husband (woman speaking), 
•a/ino/tt or ehirau; wife’s ^ber (man 
speaking), chikaJcc-maio or china; daugh. 
ter’s husband (man speaking), china ; wife’s brother, chiro ; sister’s husband, chiro ,* mother’s brother’s 
daughter, ehiqfi; mother’s brother's son, cAiroru; brother (elder)* cAtunt; brother (younger), cMfct; 
deter (younger), chiofi; sister (woman speaking) (younger), lu, (elder), tMnana; mother, rinoi; son* 
chika: father, npoi ; wife, fim; husband, siwspM ; mother’s brother, sikakoi; sister's son* aihdkoi or 
mri-»n<a. Numerals:—I, mana; 2, hangkana; 3, hantmana'a; 4, leami /okanifo ; 6, tamanapo ; 
6, afapaukari ; 7* homo kari ; 8* haTiimanau *' 9, kamifokamifo ; ID, tiamaka ; 1&* tiamaJeamanawmomina ; 
A small vocabulary arc; come, ert; quidc* iaiaro ; big, onforu kaha; small, Uio ; man* buanta ; 
woman, awui ; dog, id; pig, po; rat, ayi; water, no; grass, a; flah, nayana ; ground, 6amsun, o-su; 
moon, 6io; star, ofv,; r^, a; dead, kona; road, asa; stone-axe, hung ; smoke, ikv,; shield, ianko; 
stone, 0 ; fixe, wo; blood, nari ; eye, tu; nose, Ksi,' tongue, chimaki ; teeth, chivUntu ; lipe, chiba ; 
ear, UUori; hair, chinondo ; head, ehinodampa; hand, chia; belly, chira ; leg, chirania; foot, chiaru; 
toe, ehiepo; Anger, c^tiumu; breaet, no ; female genital, iahari ; male genital, a^t; testee, avxinka ; 
fleees, am; nrine, oUn; hill, ontuo ; river, no. 
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The principal fcatur&e didtingiiuhing the groups corCh-westerlj from tho Garfoku b&Bui to Mt. 
Hagen are set out in Taylor’s reports^ a brief abstract of which foUows ;— 

Mairifuteikar Teibss. 

Tatooicg of the face appears here and ia almost unireraal among women. Children uso spinning 
(humming) tops. Conditions generally are slmUar to those on the Garfukn, but the ganleuB are 
inferior and the general typo begins to change. 

CHiNa SHira Trims. 

Still greater changes appear here. The houses are oblong with rounded ends. Poles prohide 
vertically throxigh the roof and are thatched with grass to make comcal spifoa. One man wore a long 
heard wound round with string and brought to a point; another, evidently a sorcerer, wore two stones 
ps^ted red uid blue hanging Aom his head to hie ears and a hood apparently of human hair, resting 
on his head and shoulders. In this group tha>people use day whistles, shaped like a pig, and varying 
in size. Some sxc three and a half inches long and two inches serose the thickest part. The Lnade is 
hollow and there is one opening at the pig’s nose and two at its cars. The surface Is painted black 
and carved with geometrioal patterns. Two notes ate produced by blowing into the large opening at 
the pig’s nose, holding the whistle with the rim against the lower lip and uung the other holes as in 
reed instrumente. Many of the smaller whistles have red and blxie designs psunted on t h e m . 

OaiMBn Tbtbss. 

Here the houses are low and oblong in shape. They are about twenty•foxtr feet long and eight 
feat wide, thatched with grass, and are »taated in the comer of each family garden. There are no 
villages and this type of settlement conUnues to Mt. Hagen. The population is numerous and the 
people are noticeably smaller in statxire than Che groups east and west of them. Their head and 
breaat decorations are distinotivd. Almost every man of importance wears on hla head the feathers of 
the XloUar bird and round his neck strings of pig’s tails, covering the breaat. The white cowrie is not 
eeen. An entirely new type of garden in a oheas'boerd pattern begins here. Tho area selected is 
Arst cleared of grass. Flota of about ten feet square are then marked out and kept ip perfect align¬ 
ment by meaps of a long rope and pegs. With the aid of wooden hoes drains are dug about Mghtecn 
inches acrose and one or two feet deep, with sides vertical and regular, &om the drains is thrown on 

to the plot, forming the suifeoe soil for the plants. About ten sweet potato plants are put in each 
plot. This type of garden, according to Taylor, is used exclusively for sweet potatoes and extends to 
Mt, Hsgen. 

KcR^iUBi TniBBS. 

These people are noticeably larger in stature. They wear a bark belt and an aroh>shaped decora* 
ti op of »rr,aM white cowTie sh^ over the eyes and part of the face. They trade with neighbours 
acrose the Bismarcks. 

WiHGi Teebbs. 

{Baimara, Bere^Kger and Kuminigir). 

The inhabitants of this area are outstandingly tall, well-built people. The men usually have 
beards and wear la^ bark waist belts oragonariip, (Plate H, 2) six or seven inches wide, sometimes 
carved and sometimes covered with a second belt of woven cane. These belts hold in position the pubic 
covering hom, which is a long netted cloth reaching almost to the ground. Boiled into the fibre of this 
net is a far, which gives the yam a woolly appearance. The same material is also made into hata 
kampaJeuU. The crescent-shaped goId*lip shell kinyer Is the principal ornament. The base of a conus 
shell is sometimes worn passed through the septum of the nose and banging over the lip. The ears 
are not pierced. A finely cut spear kwrang, twelve feet long and decorated with fur, is the principal 
weapon, but it is probably used for thriisting. A large decorated hard-wood shield kumbera-la-ii is 
also us^ in battle. Tobacco is grown. Women carry woven, cane baskets (Plate H, 2) instead of 
petted bags. 
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Monirr KAGSSif Tamsa. 

{Yam^, Iryig^, Mo-^ei). 

These people arc almost u toll as tho Wabgi. Thdr haix Is enclosed in a tapa or netted hat 
created vith cassowary feathers. The men wear beards. The septum of t^e nose is pieroed but not 
the lobes of the oars. Thcii akin is brown in colour and darkened with pigs’ fat and charcoal, A 
number of men and women had fingers missing. The ornaments gonerally are similax bo Wahgi, but 
here an additional breast ornament is seen. It censiste of a row of short parallel bamboo sticks 
about four inches long and a quarter of sn inch in diameter, fastened together horizontally like a 
mmiaturo blind, with somelimes eighteen sticks. The meaning of this is not known, but it appears 
to be a ceremonial record of some kind. Women wear arm bands made from the dried anal rings of 
pigs. The bouses are low rectangular structures with convex ends, usually about twenty^foux feet 
by ; the walls are about four feet high, but the height of the roof rarely exceeds seven feet. 

They are built in the gardens. 

In thiR diatriot the people bold their dancee in beautifully prepared park*Mke spaces. These are 



Tio, 7. Fio. 8. 


CLAY wamise or ckixs aiva ranss. 

surrounded with carefully planted ornamental shrubs and treee and contain a ceremonial house 
sacred to men. 

The Ht. Hagen battieaxes (Plate H, 1) axe the finest yet soon in New Guiitea. Most of them are 
mado in the villages of Ounbigai and hfangarvigar in the Manginbor area, where the stone for the 
bladce is quarried. Their beads are a blue or grey stone of fine texture, beautifully ground and 
polished. B lades vary in use, but one measured 11*5 inches long, was 2 inches wide at the heel, 
6 * 5 inches at the edge, and {tbs of an inch through the thickest part. The blade is well housed 
in a wooden cavity, set in the same plane as the handle and counterbalanced by a piece of wood 18 
inches long set immediately behind and beautifully carved and decorated with fibre fthB-ina aod fur. 
The whole axe is formed like a T, the shaft of the handle is 16 inches long and 1 inch in diameter at the 
thickest part, whence it tapers gradually to a point. Where the shaft joins the counterpoise, the axe 
is bound with topa and cane. It is carried in the bark belt i^th the hwdle between the belt and the 
body and the head and coxmterpoise resting on the upper edge of the belt. When ready for action, 
the axe is carried above the shoulder in an alert position with the hand neax the blade. 

Birds are shot with bows and arrows. There was no indication of cannibalism here, but Inter* 
tribal fighting constantly takes place, the weapons bemg the spear, and the battleaze, 
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Taylor wtta told bbab adultery is severely punished. A man 
and voman detected aie tied together for some months, ill.troated 
and ill'fod. The tendons of tbur fingers and the back of the kneca 
are out and one eye is blinded before they are released. Tbe principal 
ornament appears to be a vhite shell Uzm, shaped liko a shield, the 
gold-lip crescent Mnyer and other sheUa. The dead are buried In an 
erteoded position ^th armB fiezed backwards, elbows drawn into 
sides and knees raised in a crooked position. On frequent occasions 
tbe elder men stand up one after the other and deliTer long orations 
on questions of inWreet. Taylor describee an interesting ceremony 
which he saw in one of the bouses after the eTemng m^. Ma le s 
and females aat by tbe fire and sang dreamy eoi^, the sezee 
swayed and leaned towards each other until their noses touched, 
then with noe^a apparently locked together, they rolled from side to 
side with their eyes closed In evident ecstasy. After a few minutes 
they would return to their norm^ sitting position and reat before 
repeating the performance. 

An old etone mortar was found at Gimgar near Mt. Hagen, and 
another etone which looked an old stone oil lamp was found at 
Iramdi. Their use was not known to tbo present people, but they 
were regarded with reTcrence. A stone club-head of pineapple shape 
was picked up on a mountain track near Eanjivi. Stone*beaded clube 
were not seen in the district. 


.T tw t Tribbs. 

Following the watershed north from Mt. Hagen, the- people and 
conditions change rapidly, and gardens and types common to New 
Guinea are found as the riTeia run towards ^e Sepik. 

PcrpwBB Tajlosr Tribes. 

Similarly types and gardens change south towards Papua. 

CoironrsroN. 



Fl9, 9. BUX¥IltQ TOr AVO 
WffUTU : CBIWA STTA TOOBS 


By comparing the areas visited and scon by him with other districts on the plateau In which tbe 
people have b^n counted, Taylor estimates the population between the Kratke Mouptains and Mt. 
Hagen to be approximately 300,000. E. W. P. CHINNERY. 


fi mcMAP v 03 Physical Msas’ORZMbnts o? the Porabi Tribbs. 
By J. LmnsAT Tayus. 


Suuw Height in Jfetres. 

Bona Bena (Eastern Pursji) 16 men, 9 women. 

Men - 1 • 53 to 1 • 68 : averse 1 • 57, 

“Women • 1 • 31 to 1 • 58 : average 1 • 47. 
Wahgi (Mid. Western Pnrari) 31 men, 36 women. 
Men - 1«62 to 170 : average i ‘61. 

Women - 1 • 32 to 1 • 57 : average 1 46. 
Mo;mt Hagen (Western Purari) 53 men, 46 women. 
Men - I • 49 to I • 68 ; average 1 • 56. 

Women - 1‘39 to 1*56 : average 144. 


Cephalic Tnde:e. 

76 to 37 : average 83. 

77 to 85 : average 82. 

70 to 88 : average 77. 
70 to 84 : average 78. 

68 to 82 : average 76. 
68 to 80 : average 73. 
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Btbliography. Caskin. 

SeurMS and Materiat for a BIbli»grap^)' of Anthrepolosy. By L. J. P. Goekin, HonUman ; 

9^ni4tiin6 Liirrarian 0 / (Ae Jloyai Anihropologicai Irtstituti. 

4 4 4 Bibliographical aourcea for the many eubjccta which make up the Bcianoe of Anthropology 
I TI are so nuraerous that it ia only poaible, within the limita of a brief article, to mention some 
of the more important. Of these, two kinds of bibliograplues will at once be remarked. The hrst 
ie the ' select list,’ in which the more important books and papers, old and new, ha^ been carofiiJIy 
selected, and which stands, for all time, a monument to the erudition of the compiler. The second 
is the bibliography of current literary material, and is usually published in periodical fbnu. 

The form the bibliography takce is not, however, ec important as the subject-iuatter listed, and, 
in the main, anthropological bibliographies compiled during the present century can be classified 
noder four hesdiogs(1} General or comprchcnelTe bibliographies, covering all aspects of the sdence; 
(2) Ethnological bibliographies, general and regional; (3) Bibliographiee of Physicsl Anthropobgy; 
(4) Bibliographies of Prehistory., 

I.—OSNEaAL BnUOOBAPaTBS. 

The Royal Soeiety^s Cataioffut of 8ci«niif£ LiUraiare, Socticn P., Anihropohffy covers material 
published during the years 1900-1914, and extends to 13 annual volumee. Each volume contained 
entries of books and papers in four languages; English, French, German and Italian. These entries 
were dassided on a comprehensive scheme which included all aspecte of anthropological research, 
such as PhyacaJ Anthropology, Material Culture, Sociology, Prehistciy, and Religion, and some of these 
division 0 were again dflsrified in great detail. Ethnology was airangsd regionally. Each subject 
and each division of a subject bad a numerical notation, and each volume was equipped with an author* 
index. The compilation of the oatalogue depended upon international co*operatioa, and when this 
became impossible the catalogue ceased to appear; but entries cm cards, or in slip form, have been 
filed for some years since 1914, in this and otiier countries. 

The Ceniraiblaafiir Anihropoloffit, edited by G. Buschan, appeared during the years 1896-1912 in 
17 annual volumee. Each volume covered material pubHahed during the year of issue; but the 
clsstificaticn scheme adopted for the entries was not so detailed as that used in the Jntemalional 
Oaiaiogite. Divided into two sections, comprising reviews of books and papers in periodicals, end a 
bibliographical survey of current anthropological literature, the entries in each section were clsseihed 
under the following broad divisions(1) General; {2) Anthropology; (3) Ethnology and Ethnography, 
with goc^phical sub-divioona; and (4) Prehistory. To facilitate refwenoe each annual volume was 
supplied with author- and subjeotilndexes. 

The BibHogmpky <tf Anlhropolo^ and Pclk-Lore, of N- TT. Thomas is very much smaller in sine, 
but of a general character. It contiats of two volumes. Published in 1906 and 1907, each annual 
volume covered material appearing during the year of issue; but the entries in this osae were restricted 
to books end papers published within the British Empire, and were arranged under gec^aphical 
diviaionB with author* and subject-indexes. Thomae’s bibliography merited a support it never received, 
and bad it been continued would have proved to-day a valuable and useful record of anthropologioal 
literature within the Empire. 

C^rreiU AnAropologicdl Literature, the bibli<^dphy publisbed by the American Anthropologicai 
Association, was tizniisir in size bat somewhat different in character. Two volumes only appeared, 
covering material publisbed in 1912 and 1913, and, as in the CeniraJblaUfaT Anthropoiogie, there were 
two sections, one for reviews and one for bibliography. The entries were clssaded regionally, and 
inrduded books and papers in all languages. This publication came to an untimely end owing to the 
death of one of the editors, Frofoasor A. P. Chamberlain, 

n.^ExaroLOoicaL BzBiaoQRAPaiss, 

Bthnolcgioal bibliographies are usually restricted to prescribed geographical areas; but m 1911 
Professor S. R. Steinmett compiled a ‘ select bibliography ’ of the whole subject, 

Eis Eesai £p«ns Bibiiographie Sy«t4matique de L’ElknologU jtugu'd VannU, 1911, was No. 1 of a 
^es of Morwgraphiee bibliographigt^ issued by the ‘ Institute Solvay ’ of Brussels. This list 
included the older books and papers in French, German and English, and the enteiee were clsaaifiod 
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on a scheme which gare a wide interpretation to Ethnology, and included suoh robjecta as Psychology, 
Economics, ReHgion and Material Culture. Bihliograiduee of this character are of considerable 
hifltorical Talue, since thev record many of the older important works; but are not perhaps as useful 
to the student as a bibUc^raphy of current ethnological literature. 

Such is the Ethnologi^t^r Anstigtr, edited by Dr, Heydrich, of the Dresden Museum. It includes 
entries of books and papers in all languages, classified, in tho main, geographically, but with some 
subject-headings. Vol. 1 covers material published during 1924-25, Vol. 2 material published during 
1929-27. Vol. 3 is in couree of pubUcation. Each volume contains two sections: the first is devoted 
to the bibliography; the second to reviews of books, short articlea, and notices of matters enthnological. 
Some idea of tbe importance and sue of this work may be g;ained from the fact that there arc 8,$03 
entdea in the bibliographical portion of Vol. 2. 

L'EfhncgmphU from 1926 baa published a similar, but smaller, bibliography of current 
ethnological Kterature, compiled by J. Nippgen. The entries include books and papers, in all languages, 
published during the year preceding the year of isaue of each annual volume. This list commenced 
in 1926 with 500 entries, and in the last volume, Nos. 23-24, covering materiaJ published in 1930, 
there are 1,446 entries. In the last volume, too, there are good author-, geographical-, and subject- 
indexea to the bibliography. 

There are numerous bibliographies of Ethnology restricted to prescribed geographical areas. 

AfricOj tH Ji>umal of lh« Inf^rnaticnal InatitvU of African Languages and Cukures, has been pub¬ 
lished quarterly since 1926, and the entriee in the bibliographies include literary matter which has 
appeared during the period of issue of each quarterly number. Co-op^atlon between English, French, 
and Gorman oompilers ensures the inclusion of all important works in these three languages, and at 
the end of the year the quarterly lists are ' cumulated,' thus forming a valuable bibliographical 
appendix to each annual volume. 

In the Joumci de la Soeiiii dcs Ammcanieles de Paris current ethnolopcal literature relating to 
America is listed by Professor P, ^vet, Director of the Mus^e d’Bthnographie au Trocad4ro. This 
‘ bibliographie Aroericaniste,’ which is classified regionally, started in Vol, 10 (1919), and the entries 
in that volume include material published during 1914-1919. Since that date the entries refer to 
material, both books and papers, published during the year of isaue of each annual volume. 

The OrwitaiiscAe ffibHogntphie, edited by Professor L, Scherman, and published annually since 
18S7, has always been regarded as an autiioritative guide to tho literature of the East, Each annual 
volume records material, books and papers published during the year of issue, and the entries are 
classified, the diviaione for Anthropology, Ethnology, and linguistics being specially valuable and full. 
Of recent years, however, this publication has much diminished in ate and importance, and, owing to 
the retirement of the Editor, Professor Scherman, may disappear altogether. 

Henri Cordier’a great Sil^ioAeca Jndoeinica, published 1912-1915, extends to four volumes. 
Vol. 1 covert Burma, Assam, Siam and Laos; Vol. 2 The Malay Peninsula; Vols. 3 and 4 French Indo- 
Chine. The entries in this biblic^phy include the older and newer (to date of publication) books and 
papert in all languages, and are clasaified by subject, with apeoial divisions for Anthropology 
Ethnology. Frai*h volume is equipped with good subject-, r^onal-, and anlhor-indexee, and, in addition, 
there is an excellent author- and aubject-index to the whole work, published in 1932. 

There seems to be no really good modem bibliography of the anthropology or ethnology of 
Melaaesis. Polynesia is, however, more fortunate, and there ia an excellent, and well selected, biblio- 
graphy published as an appendix to Miss M. Mead ‘ An inquiry into the question of cultural stability 
‘ in Polynesia,’ Columbia Univergiiy CenUribuiioru to Anihropoiogv. Vol. 9, 1929. 

In Transaaicn^ of lAe New Zealand hutUuie, Vol. 38 (1900), literature on the Maori has been listed 
by A Hamilton under tbe title of ‘ A hand-list of certain papers refemog to the Maori Race,’ and a 
second edition of tius list was issued in 1911- The excellent bibliographies in Elsdon Beat’s The Moan 
(1924) and R. W. Firth’s Prtmih'we Ecoiwmke of ih& New Zealand Maori (1929), will probably be of 
greater use, am» they include books as well ss papers which have, moreover, been selected by recognised 

authorities oo the subject. — , . ■_ y 

For Australia, th^ is tbe old annotated author-list compiled by R. Ethendge under tho title of 
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‘ Contribution* to a catalc^a of works, reports and papers on tb© Anthropology, Ethnology, and 
' Geological biatory of the Australian and Tasmanian aboriginea,’ and published in Jfenwire of ih^ 
Geoiogjeoi ^ -V«o 5ou/A WaJaa; Palteonioim, 8 (1890-1805,3 parts). More recent is tb© 
IaU of loorU relalin^ to thi aborigines qf A^isiralia and Tamania, compiled by G. F. Black for tb© New 
York Public library, and published in 1913. 

Finally, Europe is coTcred by the good and very full bibliography which was published as an 
appendix to Ripley's Races of Europe, 1900, This is an author^list including the older books and 
papers in aU languages, and is supplied with subject- and regional*mdexes. For more recent works on 
this area reference should be made to the select bibliographies in G. Busoban'a JUustrierte VifUcerkunde, 
Vol. 2, Europe; but the entries refer, in the main, to Genaan books and papers. 

m.—BisxJOoaaPHiBs osr Pstvsicax. AiraasopOLoov. 

R. Martin's XeArfruch der AnAropologie, of which the second edition in three Tolunes was pub* 
bshed In 1028, devotee the whole of the third volume to bibliography. The sntriee, which include books 
and papers, old and new, in all languages, arc arranged on a 6ubjeot*plan with a numerical notation, 
and there are excellent author* and 8ubject*indsxes. This is probably the most exhaustive bibliography 
of any aspect of ajithropol^cal reaearch ever published. 

ThbAnihropologistAerAnzeiger, a bibliography of the current literature on physical anthropology, 
has been published in quarterly parte since 1024. The entriee, which are classified, refer to books and 
articles in all languages, and cover approximately the dates ofissu© of each annual volume. Thisperiodl* 
ca],likethcE 2 AWc 9 i«cAerAnse 2 ^,i 8 Tiot confined to bibliography, andincludee short articles and notices 
on matters ootmected with physical anthropology. There are also regional bibliographies of physical 
anthropology, end amongst the more important, and the more recent, of these mention might be made 
of Professor J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan's Anthropologieche RibHo^raphie van den Indiechen Archipelmvan 
Nederlandsoh Wtei-Indii, published in 1023. The entries, which refer to books and papers, old and ne w,in 
all languages, are heavily annotated, and are classified under a scheme which includes a special section 
for ek^ uid skeleton. The index, which is extensive, includee references to authors (in heavy ^pe), 
places, and peoples. 

IV,—BlBUOQ&SJElSS OF FfiFSISTOBT. 

In the Cambridge Aneieni HiOory (1923-1925), the classified bibhographiee compiled for each 
chapter, and printed at the end of each of the first three volumee, include the older and newer books 
and papers in all languages, and aie standard works used in the writing of the histories. 

In tb© Repertoire d'Art ti d‘Arcii6oiogie, current literature on Archeology and other subjects is 
listed. It has been published annually since 1910. The entries are classified, and refer to books and 
papere, in all languages, published during the year of issue of each annual volume; but this work 
goes somewhat beyond the subject. 

The VoTgeechUbilicbee JaArbucK is a more valuable guide to the current literature of Prehistory. 
Vol. 1 covered material published in 1924; Vol. 2, 1925; Vol. 3, 1926; Vol. 4,1027, and so on. The 
entries, which include books and papers in all languages, are classified regionally and by subject, end 
arc well annotated. 

Regional bibliographies of Prehistory are so very numerous that it la only posaible to mention 
one or two. For England there is the excellent and useful author-list compiled by Sk Laurence Oomme 
under the title of Index of ArcJueoloQical Papers, 1665-1690 and 1801-1902, continued annually by the 
Congress ^ Arckceologtcai Societiea to 1010. For France, a work apparently little known in this 
country, but of considerable value, is R. Montandon’s Bibtiographie gin4raU dee travauxpaWAnologigwe 
et archiologiguee, of which four volumes and three supplemeute (published 1917-1931) have already 
appeared. Each volume covers definite gecgraphical areas of fiance, and has two subject divisions, 
Anthropology and Arehsology, and Geology and Pabeontology. The entries include both the old 
and new books and papers, and there are good author., subject-, and regional'indeze* to each volume. 

The bibUographical sources of anthropology are ao numerous that it is impossible, aa 1 have already 
remarked, to enumerate them all, or to classify them otherwise than generally. There ore, however, 
some bibUographies which fall outude my clasaification. Of these, the most Important is the biblio¬ 
graphy to ^ J. Frasor’s Odden Sough. This extensive list of books and papers, in all languages, 
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•will be found in Vol 12 of th« work, and ifl, probably, the most exhauslare list erf books on eomparativ© 
rel^on erer compiled. 

Current periodicals often supply bibiiogtaphical information. Mas, for instance, prints rsTiewB, 
and lists the accessions to the Institute’s Hbrary. L'A’nihr<rp6U>git has a section,' mouvement saKiri- 
« fiqne,’ devoted to reviews of books and articles, and there aro mmiJar sections in many anthropolc^cal 
journals. 

Finally, booksellers’ catalogues aometiznes supply information not easily to be found elsewhere, and, 
in this connection, mention may be made of a recent illustrated list, by Fiaacia Edwards of l^ndon, 
entitled AvstnUasia, Old and (published 1928). The entries are classified and annotated, and 
refer to books and papers of all dates. The illustrations in this catalogue ate reproductions from 
plates in old and rare books, and In some esses from original paintings and drawings. L. J. P. GASKIK, 



America i South. » ..» uigoy* 

An Interesting survival In Harpoon Design from Chile. Fy Adrian Digt^, PrUteft ifuseKfn, 

Three harpoon heads of unusual interest were recently given to the Fritish Museum by 4 4 0 
V XO I n ii*i An uf*. IA At.A A) <v)n(nat nf a simnle bone shaft with a flattened I T 4 

two barbs which are I I-1-1 


Mr. F. W. Vale. The two on the left {A and B) consist of a simple bone shaft with a flattened 
sniface on one aide of the point to receive 
lasbed on with atrh^ iu the manner shown in the sketch. They 
were both excavated from a native cemetery at Ghzpana on the 
River Loa, in Chile. With them were associated various 
objects, including wooden beakers, chalcedony arrowheads, 
both tanged and barbed and mtii concave butte, pottery vessels 
of various shapes, one painted and bearing some relation to 
Peruvian Epigonal ware, a ailver cloak pin, several dgar* 
shaped net-ainkers, and also some wood harpoon heads. The 
inference from the abovS'inentloned is that these specimens 
must be of cousidarable antiquity. 

C, on the other band, is an iron harpoon head. The shaft 
is of ci nnilar section witii two barbs apparently welded to it.* 

Further stiflening is provided by string Isshing which covers a 
con^clerable part of the barbs, and the butt is furnished with 
a bulbous binding of looee string which serves as a packing for 
the haipoon head, when it is inserted in a reed shaft. 

This spedmen was obtained by Mr. Vale from an old 
fisherman at Chipana, who said that his father made and 
used it. 

Now a very brief esamination of the figure will show a 
remarkable similarity between A and £ on the one hand and 
C on the other. The arrangement of two barbs on one ride is 
found in both esamples. The lashings, If analysed carefully, 
are similar. S and 0 pass s lashing round the last fewtums of 
the binding to keep the barbs spread away from the shaft. The 
aame function is accomplished in .d by passing the Isst turn but 
three between the barbs and the shaft. In other words, 
the barbs are partially kept away from the shafts by a 
cushion of string on both the ancient and modem examples. 

Finally, the “ packing *’ string at the butt, absent through 
de<*y in .4, but present in F, is reproduced faithfully 
inC. 

We have tberefore a very interesting example of a 
pre.Ojlumhian form of fishing apparatus surviving almost to 
the uresent day. though made of different material. 

ADRIAN DIGBY. 


naAns raou tabstbsa nov. 
}HCB, caffs . A & a, AMCIKbIT BOXX SEADa 
0, 7X01^ BABXOOK BAD. 
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New Zealand. Onslow. 

A Hiscorj< ‘Mer«* in the possession of the Ear) of Onslow. 

4 J Q Thi^ ^lero wets prt3ente<l by t!ic Meari Chief Taonui Hikaka of the Ngati—Bora Hapu 
I TU of Ngati—Mhmapoto to the late Earl of Ooelow when Governor of New Zealand in April, 
l$dO. It was made of a piece of Creenetone that waa called Whakamoetu and which belonged to the 
Chief Bora, who w na son of Maniapoto, from which ancestor the great tribe of Maniapoto takee 
ita name. The stone was out into two parte in Bora's time—ono part waa 
made into a blerc, the other part remained in ita natural state. Bora handed 
them to his son Tutaemaro, and at the latter's death they passed to his son 
—. ^ Poniparu. Parupani hid—buried^tbe unfinished portion of the stone some* 

*• KH where near liis Kainga or home. He was killed at the battle of Kawhia 

and the hidden atone has never been found. 

EB| The Mere then pass e d into the hands of Psruparu'a oldest son Te 

■ Hokotahi, who was killed fighting against the Whomganui, and eubsequeady 

V V \ to his son Te Bangituatea, and after bis death to his eon Ngarue, who 

^ ^ ", handed it to his son Taonui Hikaka I, who was father of Taonui Hikaka H, 

— ' ’‘i who preeenCed it to lord Onslow, 

From the tima of Bora to Taonui Hikaka 11 is eight generations, or 
about 200 years; so that one may date Maoiapoto at some time in the 
reign of Charles II, thus 

MamAfOTo 

Boba 

TtTTABKABO 
PAAUiPAaU 

Te Hokotahi 

—- Tfl RANorrerATBA 

Noabub 

DOM ov na pj lAOtruT Hzaka 11. 

CMS tow. 


ONSLOW. 


Note on an Early Egyptian Slate Palette. By BrrhUiS. Thomas. HhutraUd, 
4 J 1 Pig. 1 is taken from the well'known 
> elate palette in the Ashmolean Mus* 
eum, Oxford,^ of which a portion is in the 
Brldsh Museum. This palette, the most in* 
tereetang of all the series, raises several 
problems; by the portrayal of a tentalisingly 
imperfect gowned figure, by the representation 
of men who either wear the peuietssebe, or 
bear evidence of a rare form of ciroumdaon 
(see below), and of the long-necked antelope 
and crested bird, identified as the gentnuk and 
a spoddB of hombiU, both peculiar to Abys* 
sinia. Somaliland and Erytrea. Professor 
Petrie, Sir G. Elliot Smith and IDr, Seligman 
agree that the men represented are probably 
dwellers in the Eastern Desert, Hamitee wi^ 
a Negroid admixture. The two former write 
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of them ee wearing the penistaeehe and belt; but Dr. Seiigman regards them as drciimdeed with the 
oblique out, peculiar to-day (aa &r aa he knows) to the Maaai^; and he roust surely be coxrect as ft 
perusiasche, which left the gUna exposed, would defeat its purpose. Strabo^ makes the suggestive 
statement that the Trog* 
lodytes of Ethiopia “ de* 
prive themselves of the 
'' prepuce, but some are 
circumcised like the 
" Egyptians.” 

The racial type is 
not peculiar to this pal* 
ette. It ia seen on the 
Louvre palette, gored by 
a bull, and on tbe Nar* 
mer palette, holding 
ropes on the recto aide, 
but wearing tbe loin 
clo^. Dr. Seligman* 
notes tJie non*Negroid 
form of the nose, and 
compares the type with 
the tribes of the Eastern 
Desert and Erytreo, who, 
he baa shown,^ ftre etbni* 
cally related to the 
Pre* and Froto-dynastic 
Egyptians. 

Tbe Bisbari in fig. 2,* 
if we allow for caxicftture 
in the palette figure, baa 
a suggestive resemblance 
to the leading captive in 
fig. 1, The heaviness of 
nose in tbe full*face is 
lost in the profile; in 
fact, it ia hardly recog¬ 
nisable as the same face. 

Tbe palette figure 
has no evideot mous- 
taohe, but tbs lips are 
even less negroid than 

the Bishari’s. They rather resemble those of the Ababda (fig. 3), whose round mop of hair is also 
mote like the palette jura's. 

It is a reasonable supposition that at tbe date of this palette (3000 9.C. at a minimuro), desiccation 
had not set in, sufficiently at any rate, to drive tbe fauna now characteristic of Erytrea and Somaliland 
so far south. 

They may well have extended northwards to a region at a more reasonable distance from Egypt, 

> Livirpool AnnaU oj AnkmoU)^ and -InihwjwJoffjf, * Btrebo, 4,17, quoting ArWimdoni*. The people 
vii (1914), p. 45, quoting Sir H. H. JoboatoQ (v. Vganda cl Deira (French Soranlfltnd coast) are also said (JS) 
Pf^uaonu. ii, 807) to the eCoct ibei the operation to " deprive thamselvee of the prepuce '* 
often produces sa enlargement at the /rentm gi^S *he * Op- cit. ‘ J.lfd.I ., xliii, 1913- 

appearaace of a double ^na. Compare tbe penis above • From 0. W. Murray's *’ Karthem BsjS,” J.R.AJ-. 
the rear figure ia flg. I- Ivu, IM7, 59, pi. 1. 
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for conquest ftnd trsde, than those plaices. This supposition makes the ancient tradition that Punt 
(a region usiialiy locftte<l in Somaliiaiicl by Egyptologists) was their fatherland Hr more plausible. 

ERNEST S. THOMAS. 


Sayce. 

Sy JS- Sayce, M.A., 


Quaternary Climate. 

Ciimatic and Floristtc Changes in Europe during Che Quaternary Period. 
ifvseum oj ArehcedoQy and ElhnoJcgy, CanUiridge. 

i J P Tlie paper which was read by Br. Simpson to the Royal Meteorological Society on 
I TV 10 May, and reviewed in Katun, 26 May, again raises a question of mu^ importance to 
students of anthropology and the natural ecionoca. There arc many uncert^tiee aa to what changas 
took piace during the Quaternary period and many theories to account for them. The important 
work of Jesson and Miltbars appears, however, not to have received in this country the attention 
it deserves.^ These authors claim that there is in North*Weet Europe a seriae of interglacial deports 
covered by glacial depoeits and separated from a younger group of interglacial deposits, which In turn 
are covered by flow>earth or outwashed sand day. The latter occur outside the limit of the 
last glaciation. Pollen analyds of th^ deposits has enabled the authors to show that “the floristic* 
cl^atic development during the earlier stages of the last Interglacial period reveal, stage by stage. 
“ conditions corresponding to those which mark the penultimate interglacial period as well as tbo 
" poab>gIadal—a very considerable climatic oscillation characterizing tiie later stages of the last 
“ interglacial period," 

Dr, Simpson’s theory that large climatic changes ore due to fluctuations of solar radiation implies 
that there should be a marked contrast between the cUmate of one interglacial period and that of 
the next; one ice-phase should be followed by a warm and moist period, and the next by a cold and 
dry period. The climatic changes of post-gb^al times are fairly well known; we can trace the suo> 
cessive stages that led up to a warm clima^ optimum, moist in Atlantic times and drier in sub-Boreal 
times. If Br. Simpson’s theory is correct, the last interglacial period should have been a cold one; 
but the forest and climatic history of that period as described by Jesaen and hClthers is as follows 

Zone a. Species of arctic mosses. 

Zone b. Dry as actopetala, Saliz herbacea, 8. xetioulata, S. pbylioifolia, BetuJa nsna. Buiing 
tile time represented by these two tones tbe climate must still have been rigorous. Gradually it 
became milder, though remaining of a continenteJ type. Temperate plants began to arrive and 
forests grew, consisting at first of pices end later of broad-leaved treas. 

Zona e. B. nsna disappears. B, pubescens and Pinus ailvestris arrive. 

Zone d. P. Bflvestns and B. pub^cens dominant. Populus txemulus. Spedes of tbe mixed 
oak forest arrive. 

Zone s. P, silvesthB and Ulmus cf. glabra oulminate. B. pubeecaie common. Tbermophile 
aqoatic plants come in. 

Zone f. P. sUveetris uid B. pubescens retreat. Masxnura of mixed oak forests (Quertus, tHxnus, 
Tilia), Alnus, Corylus. Carpinus betulus and Ficea ezeelsa immigrate. Brasecia purpurea, Bulichium 
spathaceun, Trapa natane. This association indicates a climatic optimum with a July temperature 
about 18^0. “ The climate of Jutland and N.W. Oennsny in that part of the interglacial period 
" which cortesponde with Zone / was no lees Atlantic in character than the climate of the Litorina 
" period in post-gladal times." At the beginning of this period a marine transgressioD took place, 
and a warm, Luaitanian fauna migrated into the Baltic, 

Zone g. Carpinus betulus culminates; mixed oak forest retreats. Picea ezeelsa common. 

Zone h. Picea cxcelsa dominant; P. silvestris and B. pubeeeens common. I>i]JichiumBpathaceum 
and Brasenia purpurea rare. Carjunus disappears. I>uriDg the time correepouding to Zonee g and h 
the land was probably rising, the temperatun falling, and climate becoming more continental. 
The deciduous forests were being replaced by coniferons forests. 

Zone i. P. silvestris, Ficea ezeelsa, B. pubescens, Populus tremulus. 

* Knud JesMA aad V. MiUhen ; SlretiffTOphiooi and oJ iniergiceiat Depotiu 

tn Jutiond and Herih-Wtti Oarmany. Pp. 379 + an atks of xl ^6t«e of sections and pHotognphe. Danmarks 
gBcUgiske Uudersagelse. Kebeobavu, I9S9. 
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Zone k. B. aana. heaths and 8ub*arctic ewamps; a poor, northerly, aquatic flora. Toward 
the end there occurred some B. pubeecana^ P. ailve^ria, Picoa excelsa, Juniperus communie. The 
July temperature must ha^e fallen to about 13* C., and a great advance of the ice must have taken 
pla^ on the ScandinaTian peninsula. In the period cx>rreepondiDg to the ne^ two sonee the climate 
must have improved again. 

Zone 1. Deciduous tneee attain a second maximum, Braeeoia purpurea, Dulichium spathaceum, 
and Trapa natans occur. 

Zone nt. B, pubescens, F. silvcatris, Picoa excelsa, B. nana. 

Zone n. Be^a nana heaths, B. pubeecens, and a poor aquatic flora. By now the July 
temperaturo must have been down again to about 13* C., a^ the icc-sheet advancing. 

The penxdtimate interglacial period apparently had a simpler and perhaps shorter history. 
It can be briefly summarized as follows :—Zones a and b have not t^n found. Zone c. B. pubescens 
^omlDant, P. sUveetris, and traces of Picea excelsa. Zone d. F. silveetns dominant, hhxed oak forest 
jpodee arriving. Zone e. Ulmus maximum, Pinus and Betula declining. During the period corre* 
spending to e-e the chmatc, which waa cool at first, gradually becstme milder but remained 
continental. Zone/. P. silveatns and B, pubescens minimum. Mixed oak forest; Queccus sp., 
Corylua avellana, AJnua glutmosa, Tilia sp. eulcunate. This assemblage represents a warm climatic 
opt^um and an Atlantic climate. Zone ff. Ko Carpinus zone of this inteiglacial period has been 
found m Jutland. Zkme k. F. silveetiris dominant. First maximum of Picea excelsst. Mixed oak 
forest species disappear. Zone i. P. silvestris dominant. Second Tnarimum of ^cea excelsa. 
B. pubMcens frequent. Zone k. B. pubescens, P. siivsaUis. During the time correeponding to 
Zones h-k the climate beoaxno more continental and gradually grew cooler. 

It would appear, therefore, that the climatic and floristic changos, which took place in Jutland 
and Kortb-Wegt Germany during the last two interglacial perioda and in post-glacial times, in 
spite of difterences in detail, followed very armilsx general courses. Even the Littorina marine 
transgreesion, which was contemporary with tiie mixed oak wood maximum, can be matched by 
the Eem Sea of the last interglacial, and probably by the Holstein Sea of the penultimate inteigladal. 
During the penultimate interglacial period the temperature does not seem to have risen quite so high 
aa it did during tiie periods of the Ecm and Littorina Seas. Woldstedt has pointed out that the fauna 
of the Holstein Sea, though in many respects like that of the Eem Sea, diSera &om it in the complotc 
lack of warm Luaitanian forms. There to be no evidence here of an alternation of warm and 
moist with cold and dry Interglacial periods. R- U* SAYCE. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE ; PROCEEDINGS. 

Newly Discovered Tribes in the Southern Watershed, Bismarck Ranges. New Guinea. 0^ a 

Comrnunieation by E. W. P. Chinnery. Presented 10 1934. 

For a summary of this communication see Man, 1934, l4U, above, with Plate H. 1 J C 
and illustrations in the text. I *t II 

HusCey Memorial Lecture : The Indo-lranian Borderlands, their Prehistory tn Che IlghC of Geography and of 
recent Explorat Ions. Ddiisred by Sir A urel Stein, K.C.I.E., Ph.U., D.Litt., D.8c. 31 July, 1 4, 

The Huxley Memorial Lecture w*as delivered in the Great Hall of Univeraity 4 J 7 
College, London, on the occaaicn of the London Session of the International Congress of I *f i 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. It will be printed as usual in the Journal, aud aleo 
published separately. 


PROCEEDINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 

International Instlcuco of African Languages and Lnnguogcs and CultUToe woa held In l^omlon on 
Cultures: Meeting ofthe Executive Council. . . May 17 and IR, 1934, in the C'onftvmcc Room at 

London: May 17-18, 1934. )4o Colonfnl Offwr. which had Kx-n khwHy plared 

Tho tbirtecnlh mooting of tlie ICxocutlvo at the dirpoaal of the LiHtitiite by the* 8<'erptar>' of 

CouDcil of tlic International Inatltutc of Africeu State for tbc Colon iw», The wwion pix-«ii1ed 
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over bj' the Chairmnn nml the foliowintf loemhcn* 
Wi'tt* prt^if : Rc\'. Knthrr Dubois, Professor Ed. do 
Jon^o, Professor W. Kohler, Professor K. Kruiiee, 
IVoJ fe>w<^r H. ^rulbit)U'xki» ProiosNor P. Hcv*et, Sir E. 
Di'iiisoit Ross, Pi'ofe'wr C. f.'outi RosHiiii, Pro/esRor 
P. R}'okinn»ix, Rov. Profewtor W. Schroidt, ProA*MKOr 

C. U, 8i‘ligzn(ui. R**''. IC. W. Smitli, Profiwsor 
H. LAbotui't (Dm*ctoi ). Profofwor D. Wctff^nTuinn 
(Errector), Dr. J. H. Oldham (Admluistrativo 
Director), ifajor H. Vinelxer (Sscratsiy Oeneisl}, Muu 

D. O. Brackott (SocretAry). Profeewor Pamfinl, ru* 
preeentiiu! tho Vniveraity of Capetown, and Principal 
Kerr, ropresentiog the South African Inter•Vnivi.'raity 
Committee on the Covuming Body of the InAlCutc, 
also attended the meeting. The Council was entor- 
batoed by K.U. Covenunent at a luncheon at the 
Park Larie Hotel. 

The Connell dovotod the greater part of its time 
to a djacusKOD of tho sooiolopcaT and hngmabic 
reeoareb work of the Institute and its possible future 
extension. The work which waa being carried out 
by Fellows appointed fdnee 1931, when the Rccke* 
ieller FoomUtion made its genorouj grant, was also 
caro^ly considered. A nuiabor of araitiooal grants 
for field work wore made. 

ProfeM>t' Westermann reported on a lecture tour 
which he had made in South Africa at the request 


of tho Universitiea there. This ha<i given him an 
opporCxmity of getting into touch with tho large 
number of oducat tonal institutioAN. 

binco tba laat meeting Professor Westermoon's 
book, Th« AJHcan To-ffay, has been abided to 
the list of Institute publications. It is intended 
to provide an introduction to tiio considoration of 
African {problems as a whole and particularly to 
those probioma of culture contact and change in 
native society towarda which tbs ceaearch work cf 
tho Institute is directed. 

Awards in tho fourth competition fur books by 
Africans in African languages were made. 

Sixty.five now members wero elected and it was 
announced that Professor Melville Herakovlta had 
been appointed as tha reprssontative of the Amencan 
Anthi'opologic^ Amociatioo on the Oovemeng Body, 
and ProfoQoor T, T. Barnard by the ITniveraity of 
Capetown. 

Profeeiior Weatermann undertook to represent 
the Institute at the forthcoming International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnoiogioal 
Scionoes. The Council noted with satiHfaoticn that 
the Chairman had consented to be ono of (he 
Vico-Prfsidents of tha Congrees and that other 
roemberB were also iakli^ an active part in its 
organisation. C. 0. SEUOUAN. 


REVIEWS. 


Melanesian Design: A Study of Style In Wood 
i JA and Tortoiseshell Cerving. By Oladyt A. 
149 Reichard. Cojvmbta UntveraUy frees, ond 
Oxford Vnivrrtily Frtu, IdSS. 2 txils. 60s. 

It is the general habit of British anthropolcgUta 
to regard primitive art as evidence of almost any. 
thirg but the expr coo ion of the lesthetic sense which 
m jnfplioit in the terms 'ornament,* 'decoration,' 
and * art ’ in such assoolation. Some day this 
illogical at^tude may be abendoned in response to 
the lead from America and Qerznsny, where there is 
abundant proof that the study of primitive seethetio 
is both compatible with scientiho method Md pro* 
ductive of highly practical results. Whether one 
agrees with all the author's conclusions or not, 
this book certainly adds considerable weight of 
justiBcation for thin approach to the subject. 

Hot only the abunduica but tha variety of 
Uelanosian design is obvious to all save those who 
are content merely to clasafy it as ' eurvllinaar,' as 
distinguished from the Polynesian—a very leaky 
generalization ae this book proves, tune end again. 
In order to bring the subject within manageable 
bounds, the author baa Mooted certain typical 
objects, more or lees widely dist7ibuted throu^out 
Heianeaia, the conditions of selection being that: 
“ 1. The objects roust be beautiful from my own 
** point of view. 2. Each sort should have a fairly 
*' wide distribution. 3. There should be some 
" overlapping in the occurrence of the objects 
" chosen within a given area. 4. The art should be 
*' as free as possible from religious eignifioance, 
'' since that may be undentood only by quesrioniog 
the natives." The first condition will probably 


be condcroned at eight as altogether inadmiselble. 
Much, however, depends upon the precise nature 
anH application of the test. The present writer has 
often acted with interest how often anthropologists, 
of most Gorreot scientifio habit, express in their 
writings their admiration for the be^ty of or 
(hat specimen of primitive art, and equally that 
such remarks are merely momautary digressions to 
which tho writers attach no importwoe. Yet suoh 
objects were, in fact, intended by their makers to 
be ' pleasing to the eye,* as the common phrase 
goes, end that they ahould also please the eye of the 
highly ‘ civilised' anthropologist, accustomed to 
vastly difterent and highly ao^iaticated modes of 
attaining that end, does suggest the possibility that 
there may be. after all, some * eommon.humaa' 
bssis of judgment, underlying racial personal 
preferences, and that it may $e definable in acienti. 
fioally valid and practicable terms. In practice, 
then, this first oonmtjon means that choice has been 
limited to such objeott as exhibit, in shape or 
decoration, or both, just those essentially strvctural 
principles, such ss symmstty, relative proportion 
•nfl trajectory of line, and dbCribution of mase, by 
which tha eathetio intuition expressas itself ^e 
world over, and wi^out which suoh terms ae 
' omamant ’ and ' art ’ in the present sense are 
devoid of meaning. This systematic classification 
and analysis of the selected material proves beyond 
question that these principles are capable of strictly 
objective application as instruments of atudy. 

The chosen objects are, principally, tho carvsd ' 
wooden bowia and tortoiseahall omameett for which 
tbs author adopts the New Ireland name, hap-kap, 
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•nd both of which, as the admirable distribution* 
map are widely dWtribub^d in Uclacesia. 

In giving her reaaona for adopting this rocthed, Was 
Reichard has aoraeth^ng to eay about that which 
still seems to hold the Held in this country, sjid 
which proceeds “ by arranging objects io series 
’• which purport to point out g^ual developmenta 
“ from raalistio to purely geometric doaigoa, for 
“ uxample or from simple geometric to highly* 
realistic, as expounded by H^don, Balfour, and 
Stoipa, Somewhat surprisingly she duds SColpe 
somewhat more convincing than others” jn 
respect of his developmental sequence for design in 
ths Hervey Islands, which, in ftet, relies on an 
assumption of representational origin for Hangaian 
patterns, for which there is no actu^ evidence what¬ 
ever. This method is criticised for the common 
lack of any chronological coc^rmation, although 
sequence in tune is impUoit in these series the high 
possibility of error in the interpretation of ropreeen* 
tational content, and the "tendency towards 
” evaluation implicit in the terms progression and 
degeneration.” Several instancss are given in 
the course of this study, where there is equal warrant 
for assuming development either away from or 
towards realisnl, and certain deeigos on the Ad¬ 
miralty bland bowls which present equally feasible 
' proofs/ according to this method, of derivation 
fr^un et^er the human form or the crocodilo. The 
75 examples admirably reproduced in the text, and 
the d40 photographs and outlinea in the second 
volume, provide a rich store of material for study 
of tbaee objects, such as has not been available 
hitherto, especially as it haa not been selected to fit 
any partici^ theory of development. 

The «nera) objective is to define the characteris¬ 
tics of Melaneaisn design, the local variations and 
interchange between difierent areas; and the results 
obtained by a technique of analysis which centreB 
on the structural integration of form as pattern, 
rather than on the forro-elements apart from their 
context, provide a very valuable contribution to 
the study of Melanesian art In particular and of 
primitive art in general. 

A tentative attempt to define three * schools ’ 
of bowl-designers, and even several ' branches' for 
each, is perhaps somewhat venturesome, but this 
section on ” Tbo Habits of Artists ” docs bring 
forward very important factors which are toe seldom 
eonsidered, especially by those who hold that 
variations ate due mainly to the absent-mindedness 
of ' successive copyists,’ or to an inadequatenoss of 
tools, which is {more often than not) fiatly centra- 
diotsd by the results. Very few of these objects 
could have been made without a long and intelligent 
self'training in the technique of manufacture, in 
which there is always room for no littie individuality 
and Contrivance ; and that personal initiative should 
stop short of imaginative design is unlikely. 
The whole book provides very useful comment on 
the elsstieity of convention. The chapter on 
'* General Friociplee of Melanesian Art ” deserves a 
notice to itself. Some interesting observations on 
the spiral, with a useful comparison between the 
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Maseim and New Zealand forms, is to be noted, 
The consideration of certain of tho latter, as spirals, 
however, rather mieses their formal function and 
effect. This book will rank with such stodiee of 
priniltj\'e art aa T/i9 Pu^dia Poiitr and other Amori- 
can contributions which have so ably followed the 
lead of Professor Boae. 'V. PAGE ROWE. 

Malekula. A Vanishing People in the New Hebrides. 

<4. Sertfofrt Z>eac<*n. JSdued by Coniffo ff, jn* 
Wedavood, ui/h a prcjace ZV. A. C» Hoddon. ||j|| 
Lonaon: fJ^orpe tb done. 0) X dj. 

xxxviii + 789 pp. 24 pl e uu, illvtlraiiont nnd 3 mope. 

Price, 42s. 

The thankf of til ethnologists are due to Mies CanuHa 
Wedgwood for giving us. after many years o( labour, the 
lesolte of Deacon’s field work in Malekula. As tbcee 
acquainted with his already published paper on ‘ The 
‘ Regulation of Marriage ia Ambrya ’ know, Draoon was 
a fint.ciaas investigator, whoso Iocs from blackweter 
fevor cn the eve ^ his returning home is one of the 
greatest blows ethnology has euffem. 

The cultural setUng of this work is given in a fine! 
chapter in which Deacon xioctulates an sarly period in 
wb'ch the whole of the tTorthem Kew Hebrides was 
matrilinesl with a six*cUsa system of relationship sfmJar 
to that now found in Amb^nn. without the patrilineal 
element now preenfit there. The six*elase system was 
later modified Into a simple dual orgaoization, still 
rustrilineeJ. owing to the introduction t^namage with 
the widow of the mother's brother, and it is this simpler 
form that aurvivse m eJl the nortbem islands of tbs 
group- Into the icuthem islands, however, including 
MaleVjls. a new culture was introduced, with patrilineal 
dsecent and local efiogamy, characterized by t^ wearing 
of a fringe*skifi by the women and penis-wrapper by the 
men, eircumciaioa (modified esoopt amm^ ths Big 
Karobas into incision), ths uas ef upright lUt googs, the 
musical bow and a special type of be^stry. Lbtar, the 
matnlinsal area was invade<f by a ligbtekinnsd people 
introducing among other elements kava-drickix^ tatoo- 
ing, irrigation for the cultivation of tiro, tbs nytn^ogioal 
system centring round ths figure of Tagaro and 
us dsdjnal systen of cenoting This be calls the 
Mat-Skirt culture, referring to the drea worn by tbe 
women. Parte of the patrumsai area were also paAially 
affected by it, notably in tits adoption of this drees by 
women in mciet district of Malekula. 

Finally, "what bas noet forcibly struck stlmoct 
" every Craveller and reeident In this p^ of ths worid is 
' ’ tbe pressnea throughout every one of these Islands of a 
** mdsd soctsCy simiUr to tM of the Banks 

" Islands.” This be attributes to a fourth and latest 
migration of what he oalts the " Secret Society culture.” 
oi which perhaps ths most importent seat is Maiftht»i>i 
where not only do ths atones end iiuages connected 
With it meet the eye on entering any v^l^e dancing 
gmund, but tbs round of ceremonial aetivitiea and the 
pjg-cdlttue connected mth them permeate ths whole 
of life. 

It is with ths manilsatations of ibis culture in tbs 
South.Westem and wbat are here called the North. 
Wsetem (really Mortb.Cantrel) districte that this 
vohime chiefiy deals. Among the many societtee four 
stand out as Being of tbs greatest Impo/tance. Tbe first 
is the public gnd^ mstitutioo Imown throu^MUt 
Kalskula and the ne>ghboariog islands by many variants 
of the word rendetM ebewnere by the reviewer as 
MaH (in ths northeast) and Uetifpi (in ths soutb-weat), 
and for which Dseoon edoptes the form A^tnutnpki. 
Thera are here ever thirty grades la this society, in which 
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tbo c«ctrftl objoct »r«ct«d (at which the candidatis ueri* bflt«e«a tiw aaxca, initiAttoa with iU aocompanyi^ 
b toakad boar and reoeivM hia new grsdo title) hoaxM and male hemo-aexuality, warfare and ma^c. 
ohanjM with tho imporUnew of tbo grade /rom aaall There ja unfortonatoly, however, but Jittio new jnfor^. 
ioMffM of wood and t«eo {om to plain monolitha and tion reading the head'deformation for whMh the aativee 
etooca carved to reprwvt the hunan fom. aaid o! the Soxith>\^'oeterD distrteta ere fecnoue, though there 
to roeoivo the apirit of tbo candidato after doath and at is * deecription of one of tho danoM performed only by 
the aamo time to contain thoee of the founder of the thoeo with beeda so ' beautzfiod/ 

grade and of aJl eubcoqueat initiates. Thia publlo Peacon was poaeeasod not only of that sympathy and 
a^ty corresponds to the Banks Islands SuiiM, while appreciation of tbo native point of view, an^ting at* 
a more secret grad^ sooioty, ifekwon, oonesponds, in times to admiration, which is eaeential to good fieldwork, 
im cloeer SMOCiation with the dead and ita use of maake but also of brilliant poware of enalyala. Ho was fully 
and aacred noiaas, to tha more aecrot Tomat*. alive to the exVaordinarily dramatic nature of Malekulan 

A yet more serret society, h’erPtbwr, oentraa round a ritual and dancing and of the beauty of its muaic. and 
nenriectlon drama, while in tbe backbond of all, geog-rhythrus, and gives at timw vivid dseeriptions of 
jealously guerd^ by hereditary raagiciane, lice tbe them. Tbo depopulation of the 8eatb>Wcetem district 
rite on which the existenco of the race itself depends, is now almost eomplete, that of tha Nortb<Westem is 
oalled tbo ’Mating of Man.’ This supreme mystery abeedyunderway. ThisfaotpnbablySDesfartooxpltiu 
depends for IM sanction on a belief in eertsm culture thacompaiative lack of detail In regard to donuetco and 
haroee called in tbe various dktricU Ambat, Eabst, social life. No part of UclsASsia is, however, rbher In 
Kambat and Hambut, from whom the clan magicians ritual practices man Halekols. Thatmuoh of this ritual 
are dsacendad aad derive their tiUca, and correaponding to and b^W should bave been reecued is of the vary g^teet 
the BanJu Islanda QuaV In tbs district of Mewun, from importance. We can only regret that Deacon did not* 
which Deacon obtained his best account of the rite, the live to fill in details from pereonslexperienee, and to give 
chief Kabat is said to have been buried *’ In a sitting his iaterpretstion of tbe masa of rltusl here neesasarUy 
” positioo ... set \^»on a fiat stone which was sap* left unsKplamed and of ite place in relation fo the 
*' port ed by two upright stooss,” In a “ doImea*li)m arehalo culture of whioh It forms a part. 

** tomb . . * covered over with a mound of aarth and The arrangement of tbe work is good. Tbe editing of 
” *^ 1*11 atonM,” " his body never daosyed.” anathor's field work is no easy Tnstitar sad perhaps ex* 

"Within this megalithio tomb Butwsnabagh^’s [tha plains tho max^hlundsn In transcribing native torma and 
" chiaf Kabat’s] remains still rest, aa frs^ as on tbe the failure to divide out words into their component parts. 
" day he died, and annually at the feetival . * * they Such expreasiona aa * the Ntrminp&i,\ ' N^woa,’ ara 
" are solamnly washed In order that mantisd may ba philclogically confuains. being the initial nf, and no*, 
made fartilo ami proeperous '’ His eons procreated themmvesartlolce, ana tho respective nouns Afaiyfei and 
e nombar of stones, from which the clan magiclaiu ara lav«n, facts of no little importanoe in comparative study. 

In the same rite each of tho tan elan Coahisiag also are such glomsretea as mesefjidn,*thy(«dm> 
aagioians sits upon the stone from whioh he is deeesnded, ' alstar's son (mecsid},’ or nnafwyof, where na is the article, 
" ha alone of ail mon having tbe light to do so,*' after oi the general word for wooden etructuxe and n^ffol the 
which they all have Ineestuous late^uxse with women word describing tha structure in qusstlon; or phiasoa 
of their own and other villsgee, thus nec a asarily violating like * a oMn will slwaye be tvel,* where i means ^ he is.’ 
all ralea of oUn exogamy. Tbs few detsils regarding this Beferences to other pnblished work leave moch to ba 
h^ rita-^eaooa calls it "tbe perfect secret soolety"— demrediapomtofviewofsconracy aad much of Deacon’s 
were obtainable only on snoount of the faot that owing to own work fully writtan up has been unaeceasar^ and 
tho appalling depopulation ^ district it is no longer not always accurately paraphrased. More serioai than 
performed. In the North*‘VVestam district a rite simitar theae, hewever, is the fsot that, dsepice the insertion 
to it is stQl practised, b^ the secret is so well of many of her own oheervatians, then is througbonb 
guarded Chat Deacon waa unable to gain any knowledge most of the coat no indication whatever as to whav 
of it apaK from the fact that It exists. The owura heroes phrase or opinion is Deaoon’s aad what has bean inserted 
roin^ whom it centres ara s^d to have bean white- by ^s editor; thas, where coatradlcticns occur iMtw^ 
shinned, to have introduoad the pottery no loaoca made detail and generalisation there is no means of estima^g 
by tha natives but surviving epaelmeas of wbioh are which is most likely to b« correct. The only exceptions 
used for magical and mortua^ parpeata, and, nnlike to thu lamentabls lack of scientific traatmmt are such 
the prasent Inhabitants, act to fiave been csniubeJs. details ss have bean placed in initisllod footnotes and a 

The * Secret Society oultore,* of which mythology miiti.niiwi of passages quoted direct from Deacon, most 
forms a part, is pab^neal in descant. Inbariunce and of which have bcM uzMCOOuntsbly relisted to smsU 
succession i Deacon stlributes to it the rigid sox type. There are, moreover, cseee » whio considerable 
dichotomy now prevailing in Malekuls*, ohleftsinthip Mubt sxista aa to the eom^ intarpretaCion of Deaoon's 
{now only found in comparatively pure sUte among notss. In some Instances this is indicated, but the 
the Big Nambas), the cult of the and of the skulls reader Is not given the evidenoe to joclM for himself. In 
of the dead (oxereplified in the Sonth.West by tbe making one case, at least, that of initiation in South Lambumbu. 
of effigiee raxrouftdad by the dsad man's own skull on which the reviewer has been able to check through 
vlileh a faca Is modelled), the erection of trM-fern images, reference to hii own notes, passages have baen insortad 
the colt of the cyoas, croton, erythrina and cordyline. which in fact belong to aaousr dlstrici. 

^ erection of stono stroeturss such as dolmsns, mono- 'Kie book is wdl produced, with good maps snd 
Uths and stone images, totemisra,’ the iostitnUon of illustrstions. It closes with a sarics of native texts, 
taboo, tbe use of tha spaar, the bull-roarer, tb9 syvtem of with pareM translations, a glossary of tsrxos employed 
agnaliing by means of gong-rhythroi, tiM giving of a and an indlffarent index. JOHN LAYABD. 

pig as a bumt-^snng, tho con» trumpet, aad finally 

the Isrge sea-going canosa, which ba regsjdi as probably The Conquest of the Maya. By J. LttHt ifUoAtU. 
" the vehiclee whereby the culture roachod theeeaboTes.^’ ire Xondea ; Jorrolds, 1994. Price 18s. 

All theee subjects and the prolifie rites connected with 1 h f This Mok does not contribute anything new t<> 
most of them are treated wift a waalth of detail in this tho study of the Ma^ except to advocate tha 

book, as well aa ro eb matters as ktaship the relation views of Proioesor Elliot Smith aad Professor Perry oia 
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ibe diffusion oi cultuj«. This u not Ch« pIsco to wrongly uid to bolong to the Middle Period. There sre 

theee theorloe. Wo find here the ueuel elephsnto, elso aeverel errors in the Meys detes cited to jsnoiu 
insksraa, Indrs.Qeneehs, end eo on. It cen only oe eeid mooumente. The eopmort inscription of the Boeette 
that the tlUory is pneentod in en extremely uncon. Stone >■ «»rd to be in hieretio oherscters. the old 
vincj'ng feihion. The author ie ^to right in queetioning prieetly hieroglynhio writing of Bgypt." It ii not m 
the somewhat dogmatic attitude of toany American nieratio but in hiaroglypbie writing, and thk ia not the 
writare in abeolutely ruling out all old world mfiuenee, aame a« hiaratJc. 

and he also has the revieweria entire eyupathy in Having diipoeed of the Old Empire cluoaology by 
attiring that far too much weight ie given to nrinton'e cot facing the oalendrical difSouIties involved^ be diipoeea 
authority. But. while future reeearch may very poe^ly of that ot the Hew Empire by simply ignoring the 
ah<^ eone indoance from the old.world, there ia at atatemente of the Beokt 9 It does not 

pieeeat not sufOc^t definite evidence of it, and thoee mend matters to anbetitote more or leea hypothetic 

who would be inclined to view favoorahl; a moderate history for the bald statements of the old records' 

diffusionist ease baai^ on reasonable evidence will not SUh more remarkable U it to be told that the Boo£s 0 / 

be diapoaed to aeeept a crude thec^ of diffuaion based CAiZsfwffofacm were written in * Zuyua.’ which is said 

upon unproved assMtiena and an inaposaibla chronology, to be literary Vuoatecaa. In fact, Zuyua is act 

Tha author rightly disagrcMwi^ some ^ the eraggeratsd Yueatecan lanptage, aithw* literary or vul^, but was 

views of Maya culture, and thinks the Maya of the the name of a place, the aame which the author spells 

Old Empire were not ao pe«i& as they are often aaid Zuiva on the next page without noting any connection, 

to have ba^ and be notes that (bay practised hunon The ' word of Zuyua ’ in tba Bo6k» 0 / CTAilon.ffotont 

aaoridce, but ha himself erra mueh s^ora on the other was net a language but a ritual code of secret knowledge, 

tide by roprt«or*>^g «■>*» M a ya v an pathologically 3e also wrongly saya that the settlement at P^n Itsa. 

dagenerate people. After all daduetiona, their attain, on what be ^-eiia ' Lake Chultuna' ( mean i n g Lake 

manta wore oonsidarable. and as regards cruelty and dirt Peton), was founded by XoKeo refugoas. It was fonnded 

they ware ou much the level as oontemporary by the It«a refugees, as even tha name shows. It is net 
Europe. The American aohooJ, which the author attaoke, correct to aay that a cenote could be made into a 

is strong in ile accurate presentation of the facta, but cbultune. The two things are quite distinct. There w no 

in this book there are a lunu^ing number of inaccurate ground for aaauming it prob^le that the Maya ever 

statamente and aocse wfaicli are inconsistent with tha domeetioated tha de^ nor the quetsal either. That bird 

author's own theoriM and his statemanta alsewhere in it. is only found in a haiited area, and as it feeds on inseota 

Ee “ cuts the Qordtan knot ot the oaiendar.discusaion,' * on the wing, Mr. Erie Thompson haa shown that li 

to nsa the words of Profesaor Elliot Smith in hit intro* could not have been domeetioated. But it is not aeay 

duotion by adoptiingaeomlaiion of Profesaor Lehmann's to see what the autbar moans by a quatsal, because he 

nearly timy yaara old whieh has now no following tranalatca Quataalcoatl as Hianmfngoird Sna^. How 

among studentt of tha calendar, hut gives no avidenoe coatl means snake, eo qustsaJ on this translation xnuat 

in support of whi^ mal^ ^ Ck 0 mean horoimngbiid inAead of its correct meaning w 

fall in A.n. 700, whila at the time he saya that trogon. Also, we are told that before tha Spani^ 
4 Abau 6 Cumhu, the starting point of the Long Count, cenqueet. oocke crow ” in Yucatan. Suroly it is 

wee about 4,000 yean be fore tne Christian era, thoieby common bsowledge that tba domesticated fowl was o^ 

^ error of nearly 1,000 years on bia own introducadintothe American continent by the Spaniards, 

chronewgy. Also, he eeams M accept Dr. Spindan's The Cakohiquel are Teferrod to by the author as 

sundial at C^an with its regulation of the calendar, ''barbarous,*' their neme being spelled by him 

overlooking the fact tiiat this would involvo tba *'Kaxohiqual." If the Maya aro regarded as civilised, 

acceptance of the Splnden correlation and therefora the Qulcha and Oakchioual could not be called barbarous, 

the rejactioii of the Lehmann one. Again, he apparently although admittedly they had a lower variety of the 

agrece with Dr. Tbeple's rmlta reg^ing the supple, same general culture. He aleo says that theao two 

mentary series, not noticing that tFus would also ruJo pooplsa had not got the calendar. This is incorrect, 

out the Lehtnano correlatim, and he saya that the though tt ie true that they ware without the Long Count 

luner month was ‘* SB or 29 days,” an obvious error, of the Maya. It is not correot to say that pulque was 

Further, wa are told by him that, given the existence of the national drink of the Maya. Dr. Be^ saya it wae 

agriculture the fKiob (meaoiog afiS day year) is a practccally unknown to them. We are freaue&tly told 

naceasity. This Is totally wrong. Both in the old hy the author about a filing sacrifice alleged Jo be 

world a nd tha now tbe ordinary type of agricultoral precised by the Maya in which tha yictlma were nay^ 

(and for that m a tt er pre.agriculturalj calendar which alive. Laoda’s account of the flaying sacrifice elea^ 

■ found is tha I uni- tol ar one. In the old world the only showa that the victims were dead bwore their bodiee 

c-a Je n dw t having tha dfiH^day year are the Egyptian, were flayed. Eowever, tha author strenucusly trice to 

Farsian ax^ Armeniao. and the lest two arc borrowed paint the Maya as black as pcmible, and lays stress^ on 

from Egypt, while in the new world e^ tha calendars their assumed cruelty in the treatment cf slavea, which, 

having a BBS^day year have a common origin with that to jodge by the Asteo evidence (we have little lor the 

of tha Maya, so the author has here thrown away what Maya), was better than in Chris^sa Europe. 

ia one of tho beet arguments for his owe diflusiorust dentally, he refeie to tha Maya cultivatms as " helots. 

To ludge from Landa's truthful pages, they only became 
Coming to mattera of detail, it is surpriaing to be told helots in d eed after tha Bpansih cooejuaet, a conquest 
that it was a oharacteristio o( Yarchilan to erect stsla which the author says was fully justified. 
with no date reference. PracticeJl? all of tbs monuments RICKARD C. E. LONG, 

there are daM, thonghmany of uemare only Calendar 

Round dates, but there are alM Initial Seriss. The The African To-day. By XHtdrvA Wtttermenn. 

imnamod stela at Copan figured on the plate omiceite /or tJu Itnenuoicnti /nMUute 0 / ... 

S . fiO is said to belong to the Archaic (Early) Ptriad. A/nooa Lanfuagt* and Cvkuru by eAs Oidord | 

b is, however. Stela 6, the date of which is VnwtraHy Prttt, 1034. ro + 348 pp. Fries 

22 - JO- 0- 0- 0, therefore in the Middle Period; while 7s. fid. 

Stela P.. which doss belong to tha Early Period, is Tha phanomanally ta^ transition which Alncan 
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p«op)M h*ve bs6D forced to ondorgo in tih» lait fifty 
veor* nr m hu proved to bo fer Crotn the anmixed 
benefit to tbem thet iu initietore enticipeted, &nd 
nuavonerioe end •dQiaistr&toTB, ro&frontea with un¬ 
expected clifflcultiM in tbc purtuit of their variouj eune^ 
ere turning mere and more lor eeeietenee to the 
scjeotific enetyeie of the eituation by the macborl of 
■oeiei enthropofogy. The African laetitute, founded by 
pereona with thie practical intereet In native rulturea, 
exiita to further each etudiee, and thie book by one of 
kaCireeton prtaflQta to U>e potential etudont a eonciee eur* 
voy of the principal problame which will claim hisatteation. 

Wide ae ia the djvomity of African eoeletiec, they are 
all ^ike experiencing tbo impact of a foreign eultore 
auperior in koowled^ and technical * 1^*1 and able to 
forte i^n thorn at any rata the forma of alian inetitutiena. 
It ie tloo ioovitabla cleah which tha introduction of each 
element of Puropean civiliaation meet create in 
ite particuler ephere that fonna the baaie of Dr. 
Weetanuann^e genaralieationa. Thus he diecuSMa. 
undar the general eubjecC of economica, t h oee rhangod 
oiroumatanees that have made impraotieable pastoral and 
egrieuhurej ayetema formerly mil adapted to native 
needs, the contrast between laboar as a tribal du^ and 
work in European employment, the diffleulty of maintain* 
mg in modem conditions of land shortage the cattle that 
B^tu Culture requires for ceremonial mtber then 
economic pujpoees, the decline of native arte and crafta. 
Iho infiuonce on family life of Christian ethioa on the 
one hand. of the economic tcdepandence of the 

wage.eamer on the other, are fully analyeed. ea is the 


disintegration of other social groupings whose founda* 
tioQS were partly ecoaomk: here perhaps tbo tradiUonal 
* oolloet4vism * ^ the African is a concept which needa 
to be rooro closely examined, The various attempts 
which have been made to utilisa native authorities as 
organa of European government are described { Dr. 
Wsatormonn advocates the method of Indirect Rule 
becansa " It builds up rather than destreya." Nativs 
leligioas are next disoutaed. and other causes of their 
decay than the obvious iAfiucnee of Chnstian teaching 
are Tnontionorl—for example, new actJvitiee which leave 
no time for attendanod at longthy earomoniee. 

Two chaptere are devoted to education. The first 
welcomes as the real frianda of the African thcae 
intasionariee who do not faal to bring the 

*' oivilieation of a European nation to the African, but to 
'‘bring ^e Qowel.** end trac« for them a constructive 
progrwme. Ine aecond, dealing wiUi the lenguege 
queation, oa which Dr. Wsstennann is especiaJly well 
quabfied to speak, argue* stroi^ly, tha ugh without 
imdereetimatmg practical d\flculti^ for tbo use of the 
vernacular in native education. 

Two Anal chaptere deal with the growth of naw native 
groupings in industrial districts and the poseibUity of 
organising aucb poups into real oommojutiea, and with 
the problem of the emotional antagoninnt between bleck 
and white. 

A comprehensive introduction to the problems which 
arise m one form or another in every African territory 
was badly needed, and this very readable volume 
admirably maets the need. L. P. UAXR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


India: Ethnology. Codrlngton. 

fia.*^OD 17 Movembor. 169S. Dr. J. K. 
ibu l^utten, CJ.E., the Censoe Commissioner for 
India, gave a second lecture before the Indian 
Section of the Society of Arts, eomniBrisiog the results 
of the recant canaue operationa. The paper, as now 
printed (Ko. 422i. Vol. LXXXII), conteina a section 
devoted to Baca. Questions of such complexity would, 
porhaps, have been mon fittingly discussed before a 
more spcciahaed audience. Certain stateneata made, 
however, demand ehicidation, if furthermisunderctandlng 
is to be avoided. 

Dr. Rntton reoognizM six dtatinot racial elements in 
India. E^retly. " tbe aarlisst race etill represented in 
** India wsa probably the Negrito, which survives in 
“ the AndansAsee, and. in a moeh hybridised form, in 
*' some South Indian jun g le tribes.” Secondly, there 
was a race of ” probably Australoid ctWHit.ea, perhaps 
” to be aeeociais^ with the remama recently diiMver^ 
** in Palestine and in Java.** This '* may bo labelled 
'* proto .Austro] old and ia widespread throughout Indi^ 
” and may be detected in all castes, cheugn but rarely 
** in the higher onee.” Thirdly, an unmigratioa of 
Austro.Aaiatic speeking peoples has left traces from the 
Punjab Hills to the Bay of Bengal and beyond. 
Foortbly, there was an immigration ^ro Usaopctaaua 
of Diavidian speaking. Mediceiraaean and Armenoid 
peoplee, who were reaponaibls for the eiviliaation of 
Uonenjo-Dajo, Fifthly, the disap^pceruca of this 
civilization is aasociatM with a migration from the 
Pamira southward of a bracbyoephalic race of EureaiatJc 
Alpine type, which spread southward ss far as Coorg 
on the one hemd, and Beng^ on the other. Sixthly, 
these brachyesphala are said to have been Aryam 
speaking, and to have been in close association with the 
*'irue Aryans,” who descended upon India about 
1600 B.c. It is pointad out that t(ie distribution of 


breohycephaly corraspciida ** fairly well ” with the 
” outtf bwd^* of Indo*Aryan lecgaagee as found to-day. 

Dr. Hutton peetulated that race was no longer to be 
confused with ianguaga, but it ia evident that tKls habit 
of thought pervsM the racial analysis here aet fartb. 
It cannot be too clearly stated that no creoiologioal or 
anthropomatrieal ovidcnca has yet been puDlisbed 
which snpports tba eoromocly populated ''Negrito * 
element in the population of XmIs. Dr. Ouha has 
commented upon the hair forms of certain South Indian 
peoples, but the craniometrioal evidence is Quito clear. 
In the same way. there is no evidenee of ' Xustralold' 
type* ever having boen widely distributed in India. 
It is true that one of tbe Adichannalur aknila studied by 
Znekorman (BuUerin Idodrat Afureure. Vol. IT. Pt. 11 
has Australian likenseeec. but Zuckerman himself is oi 
Turner's opinion (Trans. So^Soc- Bdm.. Vol. XL, Ft. 1, 
Ko. 6. p. 10$) that only one widely distributed cranial 
type can be distingwshed south of the Oangse, which is 
bMt labelled ‘Dravidian.’ This allows tbe existenoa of 
Nerth-Weetem Indian type*, but makea it deer that no 
definite * pra-Dravidian * stratum is dieoemible. With 
reference to tbe allegad Europe likeneaees of tbe 
Dravidian type. Harrower'e opinion (Trans. Beyel Sm- 
Sdif., Vol. UV, Pt. 3, No. IS) that there is no cranic- 
metrical evidence to show any eonneetion between the 
Dravidian peoplee and any European peoples must be 
given eerions attention. With regard to tbe identification 
of braehycephaly in tbe Deccan, and elsewhere, as 
* Alpine,* it must be realized that braohycephaly, as an 
isolated fact, means nothing, Tha crucial poiot fe 
morphology and the geoeraJ charaet^tica. Indian 
brsonycc^aly in the Deccan is associated with CKtreme 
microcephaly, a point of great si^ficance and iotereet, 
for cert^n rab-typea of the dolTchocephslio Dravidian 
type are also microcephalio. 

It is evident that Dr. Hutton has approached the 
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•«nty fsctt from the liagmetlc point of view, which he 
hin^ hae wmfoieed ihould bo nvoided. AnUiropoIwry. 
if. “ ®y^ **.**• eerioiuly, muaC bo nppnMched 
biotogicsDy, At elt ovonte, modem ftnthroporeeCneal 
opii^ ehould be given fuJl wmgfat in nny diacumion of 
matt«ra of nee. ]C ie e moot point whether theory of 
eny hind it de^ble in » Census Report, which ehonld 
bo e cow of>ct«. That the meohiiMry of eny cewus 
«n only nmve et genenhsetiozu te evident. The 
Wn^ey shonld bo towards Iooali?Ation, for, in the 
study of man. locriitat i o n means precieieo. The actual 
make.up ef the numorooi eaatee m India will never be 
known aod the available anthropomotricsl data wiH 
remain unfoal, until some conception of the genetic. 

areas involved is reeohed. For ««et« is 
MQned by marnageability and men ba %'0 to be be»tten 
before they nan be measured. 

K. ns B. CODRINOTON. 

Psf^iQi i Faseing. 

8iB,—PoWn» wu one of tbe effective maana . . « 
of getting one’ewrong redreeeed.and it was widely I ftl 
^rtad to in old days. Not only was it an 
effective method for individuals, but it was fUCOCMfully 


built for the p 
grand feast has 
aow3 


where every arrangement (ot a 
been made. Than they all sit 


STOKn STATU* USfiD ly 

resorted to even by social groups. We liav'e even now 
av^able eitea of Paftini’Puras. boosse of fasting at 
Trichur. at Paruinanain, about aix miles to tba south 
of Triohur. and at Kalati. near Cbalakuti (sJI places in 
Coohj'n State), where some time in the past the 
community went on hunger strike m nfcss«. 

When a local chief becomes very aggressive 
trespasses on the elementary rights of the people, tbe 
leaders all assemble together in a ball cspeciaily 


iown for their midday meal after their orthodox 
reii^us ntes and have water pound into their han^ 
as the l^rst proUminary. After have bean given water 
and before they have performed their prSn&hufi <oblation 
to the vital aire), tba leader amongst tlietn stands up 
end publicly ennounces the name nf the chief who 
baa hurt them. Then he narrates the wrongs he has done 
and Anally calls upon the asemblad guaata to get them 
redreieed before tmy touch their food. There^ ^n tbe 
Brahmins ail throw down the water in tiwir hands : 
they riao up and taka a vow that they will not eat unftil 
their wrongs aie avenged. Rach one again site down in 
front of hu leaf to fast and pmy. There are indeed 
e ome eonditions impoeed umd the faaters and one of the 
nilee is that the period of lastiag should never exceed 
seven days. If the door of the wrong, the ehiof, dooe 
not turn over a new leaf before the is one, there 
is yet a higher rite preecnbed. On the eighth day ell 
the Strikers leave the hail in a body and afvr purifying 
themsolt'esby aplunge in the tank or river, they porform 
their daily rituals. Jn the meanwhile they have sot 
ready a wooden or stone statue of the wicked ebSf; 
this is then invested with life by the performance of what 
is known as Jieapnuiffhc and then hanged in front of tbe 
temple wherein is enehrioed the patron diety of the 
villagers. This Anal rite over, the ^tamdekSf* all leave 
the village In a body in search of a new abode, where 
alone they break their fast. Tliis Anal rit< is supposed to 
be potent enough to bring instantaneous destruction 
of tno offender, and if tradition is to bslfeived. none 
ever oeeaped tbe dreadful doom thus invoked upon him. 
The accompanying illustration is the r^»ogra ph of 
one such statue located hi front of the shrine at lUati 
near Chalakuti. 

then is a aanctiAed weapon of defence which 
roliftovB leaders in Malabar have iostitulod agaiost 
opprsMh'e chiefs. But this is a weapon only against roan- 
wrought evils : (or divine ills the weapon of defence k 
pra^r. Where a has been once conducted, 

vsdio saeriffeea ara no longer performed. 

K. R. prSHAROTI. 

Nayar Polyandry. jpr 

SiR.^Apropoe of my notas on the subject of 1 j|f| 
Nayar Polyandry (Man, 99 and 837, 193^). 
further eearch for evidence of the rnnnner in which it 
was regulated has ehown some literary leferanrea to it 
in an unpublished MS, in the Oriental Manuscripts 
Library in Uadras. The work u In Malayaiam. ob> 
vlously written by a Namputlri Biahmen of some 
learning in Sanskrit, Music and Drama. It U not 
pcasible to pronounce an opinion on tbo age of the work, 
since it ia in the nature of a parody, larking in eeriousoeae 
and good caste, but fron) a ceorideration of the amount 
of arthaitms preeeat, it may be considered to ho at leaat 
lAO years old. 

The subject of tbe work is tbe quarrol and subeoquent 
reconciliation of four Nambutiri Brahmens, wbo wen 
the husbands of a Nayar woman, naiued Pattunni. She 
belonged to CherpaJeheri in Malabar wbm Namputiris 
are very influential eswn dow. The four men were 
getting on plaasactly and amicaUy, when ona of them 
was tempted to manceuvra and alienate two of the four 
from the Woman, The alienated men complained to tbe 
elder sisters and mother of the woman, who were on the 
aide of the aggrieved husbands, end told her thM her 
behftvjour was improper. After some trouble peace was 
restored, the four husbands were asked ‘ to tap each 
* others hand,’ to agree te be fnends asd to keep to 
one particular day for visiting tbo common with. 
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?oman ^ doctor bu b«r piMOd in th« centre oJ a nng Our own ' primitive* ’ do not underatand it- LmC 

week e women took a child with meaelee to cee the 

■ Hendon Ajr Pageant. To menbere of the ' backward 

‘ raeae,* and in all probability to prehietorio man, death 
waa braught about by some form of violence or magic, 

* ma^o * iMuig a nyvlerioiu unknown foreo, the work 
of an uneeen being. The slain man wae believed to be 
enraged by being torn from life and eager for reve^. 
Both fonna of death were held to be unnatural. PrUniOve 
man strove to devke means to avert the dead man'e 
vengeance: to annul the magic. 

Whan we examine the vahoua funeral ritee devieed 
to make the dead man harxnlm, «e And a ia^ number 
are eradely djainfectant and antiaeptio. Purincation by 
water; by dm; by fnmigation by means of antiaeptic 
autetancee; tba aweepisg out and deetruotion of dust; 
a e«nod of ' uncloaaneea' for peraoaa ia contaot with 
the dead; burning of hute where death bae taken place; 
nea of salt water end of berba with aatiaeptic properties, 
are nae oi almoet all the world over to prevent 
the dead man from dangeroua. If the proper 

are not used at hia funeral be will return and 
make himself disagreeable. 

Having learnt that one dead man may be dangerous, 
all dead bodlae ware treated aa dangerous no inattec 
bow they diad. 

Lyiog'in woman ara vcaw heble to infectioa e e pwi i el ly 
aapJoamia. To the ' primitive ’ this means they are 
very liable to att*^ by Evil nlrite. tbe Bvil Eye, and 
other forms of megte. Cut os m bar prime ^ theee 
evil creatnree, the ghoet of the woman would naturally 
be exveca^y dangereua. 

The fear of ghoete and tear of avil e^ite has. ae onA 
of foundatioQs, tbe dlriafln germ, where the de^ 
are not feared, the evil nirtt is. We oall the horrid 
things streptoooecl, bacteria, epirochstca, etc. What is 
m a name f We often nee aunllar meaoe to d^aat them. 

Fersone who mummies are ae a ntle ' undean ' 
for a time. Even the erudset attampte at presarving 
tbe body contain some form of diBiniec(fon*wua drying, 
rossting, ikekli^, use of herbe. Tbe onkaown man 
in tbedlm past, who bit on theee methods, Imew naught 
of scienoa. They fumbled in ibe dark to war4 ofi tba 
mysterious dsngaie that lay in wait for them. And 
empirically they hit os some methods which we have 
periected. Xh^ had no klaa that disease could be 
osrriod by insacte. But by using certain aCroogly* 
emailing things to frightm tbe evil spinte, they un* 
Pjq ^ doubtaoly often warded off the ineecte. 

Uonsiaur JonrdaA. in the play, spoke proee without 
of daooere. a wooden female im^ («g- 1), about beingawaw of it. PinaUy, to Jag^. no ' tnkihg 

12 inTteJl, being laid beside barr^cee present than ' op of endgeU,' plaaee. l«t us try „ 

parform awUd^oa, Magi, around her untdi. so it is _ M. E. PUattAtt , 

Piintedin<>*«B*iN*nby*l»Jia»» Ssomswoopn Ldoi^p, His Uajentyb Printer*, Bs*t Harding Stt.»Londoa,lNO.*. 


work uepu . ... 

it was a oemmon practice, among Namputiris, for three 
or fbnr men to have a woman in common and that each 
contributed to her maintenance. Sexual life was 
regulated by some form of sgrsemmt arrived at among 
them, each man generally having bis day of visit fixed. 

It is sot proper and fair Co aanune that all clamea of 
eodety allcwed such a polyandxous hie as is described 
bar^ but the Ud. doe* support tbe existence of polyandn' 
in the regioa of the oounoy where thie scene is laid. 
The charactecs are see fictitions at all, ae many of them 
beloneed to fairiy well-known forovsde and iOenw. 

^ A. AITAPPAH. 


Trsatmeiri of Fits by th« Wsmbun^. 


Sib,—T he modicine-men of the Wsmbunga, Tan. 
130 I^Ayika Territory, treat certain, paialyiw 6to 
* ^ ^ m aa intereeting rnanner. If the patient is a 
woman, ^ doctor has mf placed in the centra of a nng 


said, tbe sickness 

■wfi she eventually arises and iohu them 
re^ly happen* to hw. we do not know aad we have not 
bad an opportunity to watch a caea being traatad in 
this way. Maybe *be is hypnotised into joining tbe 
dancers t 

In the case of a mao, a danea called «7iand»ru is w- 
formed, but so far as we know no image is used, we 
have watched mondlrv. though not when performed 
for thia purpeae, and have seen men work tnemselvea 
into a (rensy m this wild, maddening dsnee. 

A. T. CXrt^WlCK. 

Q. M. CULWICK. 


Fesr 


of Che Dead, {cf. Maw 1234, ISAI. 

... fisn.—It was i^uite tmpceeible for mankind to 
157 usdentand what we now mean by iofeotion, 
' ^ ' till ths microsoope had been perfected la recent 
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Proceed! ngj of the Pint Session, London, 30 July— 4 August, mk. fy John L. Myru, 

F.S.A.. a Otneni S^crtiary ^ t/u Congrtii, 

Tbe origin end Mope of this Congnai have been already fully 
desoribed ia Maw (1933, 84, 183). Tbe invitation to meet in London 
originated in Che Royal AnChropological Institute, and cordially 
aupporCcd by tbe Joint Committee for Anthropologioal Rosearoh and 
Teaching, on which all Uoivenitiee and other institutions and socioties 
engaged in these eubjecte in Qnnt Britain an represented. 

Tbe British Organising CommitCee included ropreeentatives of the 
Foreign Office, the India Office, the Dominions Offioe, the Colonial 
Office, tbe Education Office, Britieh Museum, tbe Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Society of Antiquaries, tbo Royal Osographioal 
Society, and many other scicntffio aooietiee. ocKoiase badob. 

The Patron of the London meeting was His Royal Higbneas Tbo Duke of York; the 
President, the Rt. Hon. The Karl of Onslow; the CbalriDan of the Executive Commlttoo, Capt. 
T. A. Joyoe; tbe Honorary Troasuror, Mr. H. G. Beasley; the General Secretaries, Professor 
J. L, Myres and Mr. Alan H, Brodiick; and the Aasietant Secretary, Mr. Adrian Digby. 

The meetings wore held in Univereity College, London, to the Provost and Council of which 
the Congreee is greatly indebted for ample aocommodation and the efficient and willing service of 
tbe staff. 

A Loan Exhibition of anthropological and ethnological speoimene from private ooUoctione was 
arranged by Mr. Hermann Spooner, in the Great HaU of tbe College; among too exhibitora were 
Captain R. 8. Rattray, Captain T. A, Joyce, Dr. H. A. Gunther, Mosers. Anthony Butte, M. D. W. 
Jeffreys, W. 0. Oldman, and A. G. Boesom, M.P. 

The Inaugural Meeting In the Great Hal) of University College wsj opened by His Royal 
Eighnoes Prince George (in tho unavoidable abeeooe of tbe Patron, His Royal Highness The Duke 
of York), on Monday, 30 July. Delegatee wero present from more toan fifty Oevommonte, and 
two hundred academiee, univeisitiea, and other inetitutioos and eocietiee. The total membership 
of the Congress waa 1081, of whom 226 were Assooiatea: about 860 were present. 

At the Inaugural Meeting toe President of toe Congress delivered an address dealing with the 
practical applications of anthropologioal and ethnologies^ studies in administration and public life 
generally, A summaiy is appended (Maw, 1934,169). 

The Huxley Memorial Lecture of the Royal Antoiopologica) Institute wu delivered by Sir 
Aorel Stein at toe first evening meeting of the Congress, on 31 July. It dealt with '‘The Indo- 
Iranian Borderlands ; Their Prehistory in the light of Geography and Rooent Explorations,'* and 
was iUcstrated by photographs taken by tbe le^uror on successive arcbeoIogicaL expeditions, and 



* H sufflelenc identiflcatioiu are received, a hey*UsC will be published later. 
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by typioal exunples of antiquities brought to light in tho course of his eicplorstions. The lecture 
is eumjnatwd below (Man, 1934, ICO): it will be published in full in the Journal, and may also be 
obtained separately at tiie Institute's office. The Icoturor was entertained at dinner, and received 
the Hurley Memorial Medal. 

Other evening ieoturea were given by Professor T. C. Hodson (Cambridge), on Aspects of 
the Census of India, 1931 by Dr. R. R. Marertfc (Oxford), on "The Growth and Tendency of 
Anthropological ajid Ethnological Studies*'; and by Profcasor J. B. S. Haldane (London), on 
" Anthropology and Human Biology.” Theee lectures, together with the President's address, will 
be printed in full in the Pro«ed»«pa of the Congress, which will shortly be publiahed by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. They sre summarized below (Max, 1934, 151, 162, 163). 

At a Reception given by His Majesty's Government at Lanosster Houae on the evening of 
30 Jidy, the delegatee and other members were welcomed by the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomae, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Domimopa, and Mrs. Thomas. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons the Cor^reea was received on the afternoon of 31 July, by 
Dr. John Beattie, the Keeper of the Museum. Mias Tildealey exhibited a special senes of 
decorated skulls, pr eoe rv e d heads, skall'aipuiete, artlEcial deformations, mutUariona and trepannings. 
Mr. Theodore McCown described tlie human bones found in the pabeolithxc deposits of Wady 
Mughara, near Athlit in Paleatine, The ceteolc^cal oollections were open to members daily 
througboxit the week. 

The Tresflurer of the Congress, Mr. H. O. Beasley, and Mrs. Beasley, invited the Congress on 
1 August, to visit the Ebhnographicskl Museum at Cranmore, and witness a display of folk dancing, 
kindly arranged by rire English Folk Dance and Song Society. 

On 2 August, the Trustees of the Britiab Museum, represented by Sir Henry A. Miere, F.R.S., 
received the Congress in the Whale Room of the British Museum (Natural History). 

The Royal Anthropological Institute, the Institute of Sociology, and the Warburg Xnstitiite 
arranged spe^al exhibits during the Congress. Mr. turd Mrs, Eumorfopouios, Mr. Alexander 
KeilJer, and Miss Estella Canzlani aDowsd members to visit their private collections; and Mr. J. L. 
Starkey < gave special opportunity for members to see tixe antiquities diaeovered during the 
excavations of Sir Henry Wellcome at Tell*el-Duweir in Palestine. 

A series of etbnologicsl filnm was exhibited during the meeting by Mr. Alan H. Brodnek, and 
an international committee was established to promote the use of films in anthropological and 
ethnographical reeearcb, and to improve the facilities for storing and circulating such films. 

The scientific work of the Congress was distributed among no less than eleven sections, the 
proceedings of which are separately described below (Man, 1934, 164-174). In addition to formal 
communications, the numerous' joint discuations gave opportunity for valuable interchange of 
experiences and opinions. 

At the closing session, it was unanimously resolved that the invitation to hold the second 
aessiem of the Congrees at Copenhagert in 19S8 be accepted, and that Dr. Thomas Thomsen, Director 
of the Danish National Museum, be elected President, and Professor Myiee and Mr. Brodrick 
re*elected Secretaries, 

Eecommendations were adopted in regard to the teaohmg of antiiropology and etbnobgy in 
sohools and universities; the place of meeting of the International Congrese of Americanists in 
1926; the establishment of a section for biometry and biotypology at the Copenhagen Congress 
in 1938; the urgent need for further research into methods ci inveatigating the mental aptitudes 
of AMcsn peoples; the creation of a permanent organization the census of India; the training 
of missionaries and government officere in social anthropology; and the appmntment of official 
ethnologists in all dependencies when indigenous populations are exposed to the olssh of native 
and European culture. 

Besides the committee on films already mentioned, special permanent committees of the Congress 
were established for the standardization of physical anthropology; for international reeearch on 
Arotio peoples and cultures; and for the compilation of a comparative vocabulary of anthropo- 
logical and ethnological terms. 
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After the doee of the Congreea Tielte were paid to the museimu of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
in addition, a seven-daj excursion of more than twenty membera Tisited tbe mueacma of Liverpool, 
Cheeter, Manchester, Halifax, York, and Sa^on Walden, and were most hospitably recciv^ at 
every point. The party waa entertained at luncheon by the Mayor of Halifax, and at tea by the 
Bishop of PeterboTOUi^, At Abbot's Bromley, in Steffordahire, a speeial performance of the 
uniqne ‘ bom dance ' by the viUagere was arraDged throv^h the courtesy of the Vicar, Rev. A, R. 
LadeU. JOHN L. MYRES. 


Onsloxy. 

Anchropelegy In Adminittratien. Summary of the Addreea of Ihe PreaideTU qf the In/emaiional 
Congreee, the Riy/tt Honourable Earl of Onelou: July 30^, 1934, 

Anthropology can be of great use to those engaged in diplomacy and administration, 4 CQ 
One of the main functions of a diplomatist is to understand the people of the country to which f 3 9 
he was accredited so as to inform hjs GovommenC what they are thinking and talking about; this 
is true diplomacy. And it is even more true of Colonial Administration. Anyone who Is called upon 
to govern an alien race differing completely from his own must try and get into their minds, appreciate 
and sympathise with their points of view, and acquire an adequate knowledge of their oiviliz&tion, 
eeped^y the system of land tenure, marriage, and inherituaces of rank. Anthropological knowledge 
is a sine qua non. 

During tbe last cenriuy administrators were lees inclined to endeavour to understand native 
races and to develop native dvilization on its own lines, than to try and tum the native into a 
European. Even so great a man &8 Sir George Grey made this oust^e in New Zealand. By his 
personality he acquired among the Maori people an inAuenoe which no European had previously 
attained or has subsequently equalled. He gradually undermined their tribal institutions and the 
prestige of the chieftains, replacing it with his own personal authority. When that was removed, 
the foundation of hla system crumbled, and native troubles broke out. Experienea proved that Grey 
was wrong: he would have done better to preeerve and develop the existing Msori organization. 

Such must be the right course in dealii^ with native races. It hss taken us centuries to develop 
from the Maori state of stone*age culture. That the Maori have won through is due rather to their 
own toughnees than to our help. 

In more recent tim** the tendency has been to encourage native civilisation to develop on its own 
lines and to absorb rather than to imitate European ideas. But the old idea of Europeanization is 
by no means dead, especially as regards methods of Government. In East Africa we have a community 
oonsistmg of Europeans, Antics and Africans, with four distinct groups of native Unguages. It is 
impossible to solve the difficulties which such a community experiences, simply by imposing a copy 
of European methods. 

Tbe right course to pursue is to bring out all that ie best in tbe native culture and to graft thereon 
tbe higher European dvilization. We must keep the radal civilization as a base. To destroy all 
the tradition, inetitutioDS and habits of a people and then impose npon them alien methods and strange 
principles is the wrong way. 

But you cannot bring out the best of a native civUisation or develop and improve native culture 
nnlABA you thoroughly understand it, and this is what Anthropology helps you to do. It is true, of 
course, that a knowledge of Anthropology will not make any man a sound practical administrator, 
any more than profound knowledge of the law wiQ necees^y m ake a great advocate. Still, l<^al 
knowledge must be of value to an advocate, and anthropological knowledge equally to sn administrator. 
It will not tum a bad official into a good ono, but it will render the task of the good officUl easier. 

I had the privilege of being Chairman of a Parliamentary Committee which enquired into and 
reported on the state of affairs in the various British Colonies and Mandated Territories in East Africa, 
and it was tbe unanimous recomoieiidation of that Committee that the study of Anthropology among 
Oolcmskl administrators should be enoouisged, and Anthropology is one of tbe subjects that may be 
taken for the Civil Service Examination in India; so the principle has received the offitial recognition 
of His Majesty's Government. We have not perhaps provided sufficient fscillties for men on leave 
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to undergo advanced course; but thie matter has beon taken up by the UniverBities, and tha Joint 
Committee for Anthropological Research and Toachiitg has done muoh good vork in facilitating 
this typo of study. 

1 wish to emphasise tbo great value that a knorrledge of Anthropology has for those engaged in 
Colonial Administration or in any dealings with races of ^ien civilisation. 

But Anthropology can be apphed more widely than In Colonial Administration. In the widest bub 
the only proper sense of the term it is the scientific study of mankind and of all aspects of human 
life; but in its widest sense may come nearer borne. The knowledge of the nations by each other is 
becoming increaaingly important Travel by air suid by motor has shrivelled the surfa^ of the globe. 
A science whoreby men may come to a better knowledge of mankind and human life and each other 
will assume increasing practical importance. 

Asia. Stein. 
The (ndo*rranlan Borderlands: Thefr Prehistory In the light of tseegrephy and Recent Explorations. 

Summary thi Huxiey Mmprial Lteiure of the Royal AmJuvpologUal InsHHiU, deftucmd by 
Aurtl Sliin, K.CJ.E^, Tuesday, 31 July, 1934. 

1 fifl explorations were first carried out by Sir Auxel Stein while in the Arehseological 
i 11U Department of the Lidian Oovemment, in the years 1927 and 1928, and took him through 
the whole length of British Baluchistan and Makran. They were subsequently extended into 
Southern Peraa by two prolonged journeys undertaken in 1932 and 1933 with the support of 
Harvard Univemty and the British Musaum. He has now returned from a third journey made 
through Fare, the ancient Pemis, for which the British School in Iraq generously offered ite help. 
The plentiful remains of the chalcolithic and later periods recovered in a re^on which has long 
remained inadequately explored archreologically, claim interest as providing linlra with the earliest 
civilizations ae yet known from Meeopotamia and Blam on the one hand, and from the Indus Valley 
on the other. 

Desolate ground as much of this r^on is, it deserves the attention of the geographer and 
historical student on account of the great ethnic movements which have paased across it into India 
and still make their effects felt in preeentiday problems of the Indian Horth-West frontier and 
elsewhere. 

In outlining the geography of the Indo-lranian borderlands, special reference was made to the 
shelter afforded in the high H^dukuah valleys to those ancient communities of Dardic speech and 
Eomo AlpinuB type» which virile Pathan tribes, those latest Iranian invaders of the lan d s to the 
west of the Indus, have been steadily ousting from more fertile tracts. 

The very limited oooaoime resources of that ground must always have fostered predatory habits 
among sturdy semi-nomadic tribes occupying it. The raids, which until recant years n eyj to 
threaten the settled population of British dietricts along the right bank of the Indus, from Watire 
and others, had, no doubt, their counterpart already in prehistoric times. 

Sir Aurel Stem's attention wae forcibly drawn to sr^eological work in these borderlands by 
the discovery of a great site of c h alcoiithic civilization at Mohenjodaro, on the lower Indus. The 
abundant and very important remains broxight to light there by the excavations of Sir John 
MsrsbalJ, the late Director of Archieology in India, showed distinct affinity to antiquities of tbs 
esxliest strata at Susa and other chalcolithic aitee in soutb^weetera Persia. They could approximately 
be assigned to the beginning of the third millennium b.o. Together with finds of similar prehistoric 
remains in Transcsepia and Slstan, they made it important to search the intervening areas for Unks 
between this earliest known Indten civilisation and the ancient culture of Mesopotamia. 

Prehistoric settlements were first traced west of the Indus, at a line of great mounds stretching 
abng the barren foot of the southern ‘Waziiistan hills, on the administrative border of the Dera 
Ismail Khan district- The position of such large prehistoric settlements suggests climatic conditions 
more favourable tiian the present ones having once prevafled here. Can the ‘ desiccation' suggeeted 
for that r^ion have been due to some change in the direction and extent of the rain*carryjQg south* 
vest monsoon! 
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DucuBsing tbe probable line of migration foUoved b; the Aryan tribce speakiog Vedic Sanskrit, 
who conquered the Punjab about the second millennium b.o. and tbenc® spread thdr Indo-Aryan 
longue over Northern India and their cultured inAueace over W>e whole subcontinent, he referred 
to the tribeo worshipping Vedic divioitiee and apparently speekbg a Sanskritic language, which 
Hittite inscriptions of the I7th century b.c, mention ae leading a pastoral life in the Mitanni country, 
roughly located in Kurdistan. We lack historical records as regards the great move of Aryan 
conquest that may be supposed to have started from that area, and archeology, too, has so far 
failed to throw hght on this question. Gec^rapbical considerations surest that if that migration 
which brought the conqueiing Vedic tribes ultimately to the Indus Valley, started from a region 
adjeuung Anatolia, it is likely to have passed south of the great belt of central Perriao deserts to 
tbe northern portion of Perrian Baluchistan a nd the Helman basin. 

The scattered and backward Brahui people, speaking a Bravidian language, are separated by 
a vast distance from the cognate Dravidian tongues of Southern India. This would find its 
explanation if tbe as yet undeciphered seals from Mohenjodaro and Harappa were to prove, as hae 
been conjectured, to hold an early form of Bravidian speech. 

Tbe Aryan invaders while imposing their nole and language upon the far more advanced 
indigenous population, yet very early adopted a great deal of its superior civilization and its cult 
notions. In this we may recogjuze an early illustration of that remarkable capacity for absorbing 
and digee^g foreign conquerors, which Hinduism has shown all through the ogas, 

India. Hodson. 
Atpects of the Census ef lad Is, 1931. Surnmary of on AAdrtit de^ttwred thi lai^rnaiioTiai 
Con^rtsi, on Wednesday, 1 Avyvet, by Pfpfeswr T. C. Hod^m, CamMdye. 

The attention of the Congress was drawn to the swift synthetic survey and summary 4 4 
of the racial, cultural, linguistic, religious and social history of India set out in masterly I D 1 
manner by Br. Hutton, the Census Commissioner, in tbe Bidia Eleport. Brilliant scholarship 
adorns these glowing pages and enables the student of social hfe to realize the strength and continuity 
of Indian culture in reUgjon and social organization. Tbs evidence recorded in the Provinces and 
States of India deals prominently with the problems arising from ^ contact of civilization of a 
Western type upon Orientfd societies of various levels of cultural organizations. The present 
pcsiUon of castes, the joint family, and the village system is examined, and proof adduced from the 
various reports, of the steength and vitality of tbe easentisia of Hinduism. Many sdantlfic problems 
were brought to light during the Census and await investigation and examination. Students of social, 
economic, linguistic, psychological, religious and political problems will find in tho India Bepott, and 
in tbe Provincial sod States Reports, material of special value foe their intereste, and there is in them 
eo much that is relevant to specialized sections of this Congress, so much that is of permanent 
value to the scientific student of modem anthropological problems, that a whole section would find in 
th e m ample material for many scasions and profitable discussions. 


Anthropology : General. Harett. 

The Grewrh and Tendency ef Anchrcpeiegical and Ethnological Studies. Summary of an Address 
delivered b^ore tAe InienuUional Congress on Thursday, 1 Auyuet, by Dr. £. H, Jifared, F.S.A., 
lUciar of BxeUr CoUeyt, Oxford. 

Viewed in the hght of their historical development, these studies exhibit a convergsneo 4 Q Q 
of interests foreshadowing their eventual correlation in a single, though many'Bided, science. I Ob 
Tbe lecturer admitted that he spoke partly as advocate rather than judge, because British anthro* 
polcgy, as represented, for instance, by the systome of teaching in use in Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, had always made a point of combining the pbyacaJ and cultural sides of the subject, 
seeking to bring race culture together in their common relation to eovironmont, and appealing 
to the whole compiox of conditions in order to solve the ethnological problem, namely, that of the 
formation and distribution of ethnic groups or peoples. Turning to the history of the subject, he 
showed how we owe to Greece that freedom of speculation which begot both philosophy and 
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science, eeeh in Its cram w&y being deeply concerned witih human satuie. At the Renaissance, 
medicine xyas quickest to respond to the new spirit of inquiry, so that Physics] Anthropolcgy may 
be regarded as the eeiuor branch of the science; though not until the time of Blnmenba*^ 
(175^1840) does craniology come into vogue with all its anthropometrical pcasibilitiee. Cultural 
Anthropology, though of course there were anticipations, is rcoUy a child of tbs Evolutionary 
Movement; so that 1869, when the ' Origin of Species' saw tbs Ugbt—the same year that by a 
eoinddsnee witnessed the recognition of Paheohtbio Man—is a datum point. Bacbofdi, Mclennan, 
Morgan, Tylor, are Evolutionists to a man, the first three dealing chiefly with institutions, tbs last 
also with beliefs, and, through the far greater comprebensiveneBS of bis knowledge, promoting 
C^tural Anthropology once for all to its rightful place in the general science. /But if Tyler, abetted 
by Frazer, gives England the pre-eminence in Sodal Anthropology, France has it in Prehiatorics, 
Germany in CozopanUave Fhilolc^; and it is bard to award the p»1m m Anthropo*gscgraphy, 
Technology, and so on, while sthnographio research flourishes on all sides. The year 1900, when 
Mendebsm comes into play by the side of Darwinism, zuay serve as a freeh point of departure, fr om 
which tame a critical mood succeeds to a consCmctive in the science. Henceforth the notion of 
unilinear evolution is discredited. Again, world-wide analogies become suspect, attention being 
rather paid to such similarities as are due to actual borrowing. If, however, there is a tendency to 
concentrate on special areas, this is oflset by increesing Insist^ce on a functional method that takes 
all the factors into account in estimating that interplay of forces which is the life of a people. Not 
only primitive but advanced groups can be so studi^. Thus Anthropology stands for synthesiB. 
and such syntheses can be realised given brains, energy, money snd fre^om. 


Anthropology : General. Haldane. 

Anchrepology and Human Bielegy. Suvmary of an Address delivered before the JniemaHonal 
Congress or*. Friday, 3 Augnst, by Preftssor J. B. S. Baldans, University OoUsgs, Xondon. 

4 0 Q The biologist can assist the anthiopologist in two distinct ways. He can help to 
i 00 interpret his data, and be can ask him questions, that is to say, point out the need for freeb 
date. A human society may be said to contist of men, animals, plante, inanimate objects, natural 
and manufactured, and tradition. The biologist is concerned mainly with the first three. I am 
engaged m the branch of biology caQed genetics, wbii^ is concerned with the study of 
differenoos, and shall be mainly concerned with its boarings cm anthropology. I shall say almost 
nothing of those very important aoimals and plants which oanse diseases, except to point out once 
more their extreme importance. If it were not for the activities of the bookworm and the malaria 
parasite, the Bengalis might, for all we know, have been as warlike a people as the Mahrattaa, and 
perhapa less intelleotual than they are. 

I can only touch on the recent work of Vaviloff uid his ooUeagues on crop plants and animals. 
The anthropologist cannot ignore the discovery that wheats fall into three distinct groups which 
can only be crossed with great difficult, and which probably origmated in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
respectively. If it ahoold be proved that rice origmated, not on the Asiatic continent, but in 
the Phihppinee, as Vavllcff suspects, we shall have to admit a new anduztsuspected group of cultural 
origma. 

When we find differences between two peoples we can clasaify these differences in several ways. 
We can attempt to find out how far they are due to differenoee of heredity, and how far to differencee 
of environment. Clearly most characters are influenced by both. But if we are interested in racial 
differences we shall concentrate on the former, if in cultoxal diffusion, on the latter. 

Again, we can tay to classed differences according to their extent. Some differences cover all, 
or very nearly all, individoaie. More usually there is a high degree of overlap, whether we f ake a 
discontinuous character, such as blood.group membership, or a continuous one, such aa cranial index. 

A geneticist will naturally divide differences into those determined by many genes, sudi as 
stature, and by few, euoh aa blood-group membership. A follower of Darwin will between 

characteis of Importance from the point of view of natural selection, or sexually selected, and characters 
which appear to have no selective value. If one believes in natural selection as a main cause of 
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eToluCion» he ‘criU regard differeneea in cliaractera of the class as likely to be of rather recent 
ongin, while the usolsss cbaracteis may throw more light on racial origins. 

We have to consider four types of difTereDcs. Difierencee in skin colour, hair form, and the 
like, which are strongly inherited, distinguish all membera of certain great radal groups from all 
membere of others, e.g, aU Kegroes from all Europeans. There is reason to think that some of these 
characters depend on rather few genes. Thus there may be a &irly complete reappearance of the 
European type in Uie second generation of crosses with Chineee or Bantu negroes. On the other 
hand the colour difference between Europeans and West African negroes seems to be based on a 
number of g:enee. This distinction, if correct, is important as showing that similar colours may 
have a very different genetical basis. 

Skeletal differences have the imzaenss advantage that they can be studied in men of the past. 
Un£crtuaately they show a high degree of overlap between different racea ; but a group of or 
more skulls can be investigated by appropriate statistical methoda 

Serological characters have two great advantages. They are clear cut and due to few gene 
differences. And they ue neither adaptive nor loffueoced by environment. On the other band 
they require a special technique for their study, and overlap to such an extent that racial differ¬ 
ences can often only be detected in populations of some hundreds. It would be as fooksh to 
classify mankind on the basia of blood group percentages as on cranial index. Only a survey of 
many such character is likely to lead to a scientific classidoation. 

Finally, we have those innate differences which are of cultural importance, differences of ability 
and temperament. Such differences almost certainly exist, but are so overlaid by differenoee 
cultural origin that they cannot be regarded as scientificaUy proved. Moreover, they are of two 
quite different kinds. When we say that a given people is musical, we may mean that it has produced 
4 dozen great musiciaos, or that the average standard of musical ability is high. Theee are quite 
different criteria. But a difference in the number of men of high ability, even if unaccompanied 
by a difference in the median intelleotnal endowment, might determine a wide cultural divergence. 

Whatever innate differences of this kind may exLat between racee, they are clearly of the ever, 
lapping type. The doctrine of the equality of man, though clearly untrue as generally stated, has 
thiq much of truth, that on a loiowledge of their ancestry we cannot as yet say that ooe man will, 
and another will not, be capable of reaching a given cultural standard 

The above discussioQ applies to tiie great races of man. The so-called races within Europe have 
a much more dubious status. In respect of physical characters they overlap to a conaideiable extent. 
Within such a population a man of a given type (e^., a ' Kordic ’ with a long head, fair hair, and blue 
eyes) is no more likely to have a high proportion of Scandinavian ancestry than a relative not 
possessing these charSpCtsrs. bfor is it possible, in the present state of our knowledge, to determine 
the proportions of ancestry in a given population which belonged to various hypo^tical races in 
the past. 

Man is evolving. In most civilized communities there is reaaon to think that persona of fairly 
low intelligence are the fittest in a Darwinian sense, produdng on the whole mors offspring than the 
more intelligent. Unfortunately no data of this sort exist for primitive peoples. Until they are 
available we cap form little idea of the agencies which have determined the direction of human 
evolution in the past. 


SECTIONAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


SECTION As. ANATOMY AND PHYSICAL AN¬ 
THROPOLOGY. CAotnnan, Pnov. Sm ... 
QnanoH Eixjot Smith, F.R.S, Seersiaty, | q4 
Da. USTTHEW Yoowo. 

The' central theme ’ of this section, as announced 
in the CSiairman’s Opening Addrees, wee Man’s 
Place among ifu Primaus. This formed the subject 
of a general discussion nUrcduced by Prof. W, B. 
Le Groe Clark, foUowed by Prof. W. K. Gregory 


(New York), Mr. A. T. Hopwood and Dr. 8. 2uckcr. 
man. This led naturally to a similar disoussion of 
Foeeii AnArapology tn Java (Dr. Dubois's paper 
was read in his abeecce), East (Dr, Leakey), 
SouA Africa (Prof. R. A. Dart, Johannseburg). 

On Che Of<ru>:h-pauem in CMdrm- the epeakete 
announced were Prof. R. E. Soammon (Minnesota), 
and Prof, H. A, Harris; Prof, fitolyhwo (Cracow) 
dealt witii the Iy\/lu*nee of Age on PigmenKUum 
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lUid (with T>. J»icki) the Orouth of Ike /!bvU wiA 
Age, and Prof. Sevkct Aas (Istanbul) with the 
HSIt of the Bndocritxe Qiatxde ia relation to growth 
and racial diflereiice»<. and eapeoiaily with a«roTD(«a)y. 

A long eericA of papers on Anthropological Atpeeio 
of SUiod-grm<j/ing, by Prof, V. Side (Brno), ^rof. 
Rido (Hong Kong), Dr. Bijimer (Hollaadj, Prof. 
Ruftgles Oates (London), Dr, Hosoh, Dr. KoasoviCeh 
(Parle), Dr. Oorer, Dr. Pljpor (Pretoria), and 
Mr. Davis, jlliwtratnd the comploxtty of the problem, 
and ita genetic bearing^; on the eoccapt of' raeeand 
concribueed special studies from the Moluecae, 
New Oumea, Morocco "»«! South Africa 

The Comforaiioe Anatomy of Ihe Brain waa dia- 
cusaed by Dr. J. Shaw Bolton (London), Prof. 
Shell^car (Hong Kong), Mr. Abbio (London), 
Prof Sovket Aziz, and Prof H. A. Harria, special 
attention being devoted t« the cortex of European, 
Chineao and Australian brains, and to cortex de* 
veloproeot in relation to the closure of cranial 
Sutures. 

Dr. $. Zucherman introduced the subject of the 
Menetmol CyeUe in Mon and Primatee in relation 
to tho Hormonea and behaviour charaoteristics, 
fallowed by Dr. Skarlj (Ljubljana) and Dr. VaKik 
(Prague) on their observations in Norway and 
Central Europe reepectively. and by Dr. Nu^baum 
(Berlin) on the XnAenfoncs of Sexual Choraacra among 
t'emaU Turine. 

There was a group of detailed papen on genetic; 
Dr. Wentngor (Vienna) on the ifwman Jrie. Mine. 
Wcnipger on the Popillary Potteme <n the Eumem 
Palm, Prof Stolybwo (Oraoow) on the Headfom of 
PUieh SmigranU to BraM, and Dr. Hag^om 
(HoUfuid) on the Bearing of Animat Breeding PaOe 
on tho PeaoiUlki/ of Paiio^ Svgenic Meaouru. 

The discussion anaoimoed in conjunction with 
Soction H. Languagea on Radiographic D^nttiona 
of the Ofyona of speech suffered f^m the absence of 
^moipal spedtere, but Mr, Stephen Jooss and 
P. Melville nad interesting experiments to demlbe. 

Teeth and jaws bad a morrtiag to thanMlv^, 
with Mr, Mellanby (Sheffield) on Evtriiional AepecU 
of Xfontition, Prof. W. K. ^gory (New York) on 
Comporottve Atpecte of Dentition, and Prof Brash 
(Edinburgh) on the Oroioth of Jaxoe, with specif 
reference to the mflk'dentition and the period of 
chanM of dentition; followed by Dr. Sheldon Priel 
(Dublin), MiesCories^e Smyth. Dr. Matthew Young, 
and Mr. Chapman. 

In joint seeaion with Section B, Psychology and 
3. Languegee, the Chairman opened a dbeussion 
of the Loc^aatian of Pvneiion in rAs Cerebral Cortex, 
in which Profs, Goldstein (AoMterdam), Lesley 
(Chicago), Sfaellshear (Hoog Rong), and Dr. Blake 
Pritchard (London) were announced to speak, 

Unde r the general title of BodUy HabHue papers 
were road by Dr. Poll (Berlin) on finger prints and 
disease, by Prof Stolyhwi* and Dr. Sspldbaum 
(Warsaw) on the liability of oonstitutionnl and 
racial types to canoer, by Dr. and Mrs. Eakwin (New 
York) on the efieots of under'nutritioR and infwtile 
disease, by Dr. Pentea (Lisbon) on the morphology 
of the ne^, and by Prof. H. Laugier (Paris) on me 
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raothods of biotypology- Dr. W, W. Krause 
(Uppeala) gave a paper on tho Alpine Race which 
would have been more in place in the next section. 

SECTION Ab. ANTHROPOMETRY AND THE 
... STANDARDIZATION OF TECHNIQUE, IN- 
1 6a CLUDINC THE APPLICATION OP ANTHRO- 
POMETRIC TECHNIQUE TO RECIONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. C’^wir.«an, Paop. H. J, 
FnEtrsE. Secretary, De. G. M. Morajjt, 

The papers contributed to this section dealt 
with three main aspects of vithropometric research, 
vis., special topics, the standardisation of descrip¬ 
tive techniques, and region^ surveys. So many 
were submitted that little time could be allow^ 
for discussion after each paper. The disoussioiis 
on the standardisation of Craniometrlc technique 
were prseided over by Mies M. L. Tild^ey and will 
be separately reported. The only other general die- 
cusaion was on meUiods of uithropomeCrio analysis. 
The chair was taken in suooeesion by Prof. Flsure 
and a number of distirguiahed visitois from different 
countries. 

jS^ecial Topic*: Prof. H. V. Valloie dieoussed 
the relative value, for purposes of racial comparison, 
of various measurements and indioea of the trunk 
and limbs. The relations fotmd between the head 
length and breadth and the cephalic index were 
dealt with by Dr, G. P, Frets. Dr. K. Wagner 
described conelstions found between the develop¬ 
ment of certain muades and the forms of iMnes 
with reference to the humerus, femur and mandible. 
A study by Dr. T. L. Woo of racial and other 
differences between measuremants of the m a l a r 
bones was read. Dr. L. H. Dudley Buxton ds^t 
with the reliability of metrical methods of gey w g 
series of cTsnis. One of Prof. T. de Arane^'s 
papers (read, as was bis othar p^ter, and that of 
Pr^. L. de Hoyos Sains, by Prof. S. Alcobi) made 
intor-rsclal comparieons between angles of the 
facial triangls in the case of skeletal and living 
material. Dr. W. Abel described material relating 
prinoip^y to the eoirelatlon and iohantanco of 
characters of the lipe. 

Standardiauien of Anthropomelric Technique: 
UtsB M. L. Tildeeley reported on the formation 
snd past and propo«^ future activitas of the inter* 
nationsi committee and a number of special aspects 
of technique were discussed ^ other speakers. 
Dr. W, W. KrauBs discussed difficulties met with 
in determining body measurements, and proposed 
methods of measuring eertain characters which 
would result in greater precision being obtained. 
The question of standardising photographs taken for 
anthropometric purposes was dealt with by Prof. 
O. Ganna. Dr. L. 8. B. Leakey described sxperi* 
ments made with the aid of X-ray apparatus to 
determine the thickness of cranial integuments. 
The need for international standardization of 
technical procedures was stressed by several speakers 
who contributed to the discussions following tb^e 
papers. 

Reporla on Regioned ^rteys ,* Each of the following 
papers dealt primarily either with the racial history 
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of a particiJar rogieo, baned oa pnjvioudly pabliahod 
maCerial^ or with a particular now investigation^ 
Uajor SeidenCsden reared to octhropometne surveys 
carried out in Siam and discussed the etimoIogioaT 
problomfl of the country. A paper by Prof. 
L. de Hoyos Sains provided the geographieal 
diatributioa in Spain, for difiorent periods, of 
various cranial mea&uremente. Prof. *K. Hildto 
reviewed ovidaooe of diSerent kinds relating to the 
ethnography of Finland. gave preliminary 

conclusions of a thorough investigation which is 
being made at present in the country. The results 
of recent rogiooal anthropemetric surveys of the 
present-day population of England were presented 
by Prof. H. J. Fleuze for the Isle of Klan, Dr. 
L. H. Dudley Boston for the dietrict round Oxford, 
and Dr. M. A. MaoConaill for Sheffield, hfi»a 
N. tl. Zasaddin outlined the history of the Druses 
of Lebanon and deecribed a recent anthropometric 
survey which has been made of this people, in 
which special attention was paid to eharaetere of 
the hair. Hiss W. Smeaton reported on a survey 
of cert^ peoplea of Irari, of which the results 
are not yet available. The craniology of Anatolia 
was the subject of a comnuiucation by Prof. 
Sevket Aziz, who compared the types found there 
with those of other regions. Prof. Stolyhwo 
provided a racial analysts of mandibles collected 
in diSerent parte of Asia. A sketch of the ethno¬ 
graphy of the Ovambo district of South-West 
Africa was given by Dr. V. Lebaelter and be 
described a racial an^ysis of the inhabitants based 
on measurements obtained. Prof. 8. Sergi dealt 
with a survey carried out in the Qerma district 
(Libya) as a result of which it can be shown Chat 
the ^aramantee, whose skeletal remans were found, 
are closely related to the present population. 
A report \y Dr. A. K. Batrawi on the human 
remains excavated by the Archieclogioal Survey of 
Kubia between 1929 and 1994 included a discussion 
of the racial problem in ancient Egypt, A paper 
by Dr. L. St^laczek-Komorowski (read by Prof. 
K. Stolyhwo) dealt with the racial angitis of 
Armenians settled in Poland. Prof. S. AJcobd 
deecribed a survey undertaken in Andorra (Pyrenees) 
which makes it possible to estimate the racial con¬ 
stitution of the population. Two papers were reed 
by Prof. A. C. G. da Silva Correia, both dealing with 
anthroporoetric investigations of Mahrattas; the 
first rcfoiTcd to the goneral results given in a memoir 
presented to the Congress', and the second to 
measuremonte of vitality. An investigation of the 
genetics a laci^ cbaracteristios of German former 
families settled in Koumania was described by 
Dr. £. Geyer, Prof. L. Bsrtuca discussed the 
racial history of Sungary with reforence to skeletal 
remains of various prehistoric and later periods, 
and data collected for tbe modem population. 
The relatiooahipe of the Bas^ie to ether European 
racee were examined in Prof. da Annsadib paper. 

Methods of analysu^ anthropometric data were 
dealt with only incidentally in the above communi* 


caticQB. A disciissioo on this subject took place 
following a paper by Prof. J. Csekanowski on the 
aiu^is of certain Kurope»an series. Prof. J. 
Csekanewaki, Dr. O. Zd. Mcrant, Mrae. E. Stolyhwo, 
Prof. H. J. Pleuxe, Dr. V. Lcbseltar sad Dr. L. H. 
Dudley Buxton took part m this diseus»on. 

A fow other papers offered to the section, were 
not read as the auChoie were not present at ita 
meetings. Q. M. hi GRANT. 

SeCTlON B. PSYCH OLOOr. GAotreion, FBor. F. C. 
BAitTLETT, P.R.S. Seertlary, Ewc Fahmer. . « « 

Tbe Bpeakon in thisssetion were asked to keep | n Q 
thoir papers fairly short sc as to allow as much 
time aa possible for diserrssion. The plan worked well, 
and discussions of a valuable kind took place 
throughout the whole meeting. Although the 
papers covered a wide field in social psychology, 
those who attended all tbs mestings of the section 
could not fail to be impressed with a central theme 
that seemed to run throughout all the papers and 
the discussions that follows. 

One speaker after another described the im¬ 
portant changes that were taking place in social 
organizations, many of which would be better 
understood more wisely directed if we had a 
fuller knowledge of tboir peychologiDal causes. 
Various psy^fogiosl ezplanationA of such changes 
were offered, but the real difficulty was tbe lack of 
dofinite knowledge. 

Dr. C. 8. Myers opened the meeting with a 
broad sun’ey of social psychological problems. 
Something had been done to gather syst^otio 
knowledge in the fields of educational and indus¬ 
trial pvchology, but much more needed doing and 
the pr^loms were presvlng as they lay so near the 
centre of our social organization. 

Prof. Arnold Toynbee, m his paper on cultural 
contacts, drew valuable leescas from tho various 
typsa of reaction that bad resulted from contacts 
ia ancient history. Mr. E. D. Tongue followed with 
an account of what was happening now in Uganda. 
The parallel between the ancient and modern waa 
so striking that it esomed bard to reaUzo how many 
centuries separated the events that were deecribed. 
Prof. Toynbeo stressed the point that this century 
would be known m history as tho ono in which 
means of oommunication had brought about tbe 
most striking example of cultural contact in the 
history of the world and that it would be jud^d 
according to ita ability to profit by past experienco 
modem psychological knowledge. 

Mr, A- T. Culwick, in a paper dealing with the 
religious and economic sanctions of a Bantu tribe, 
showed how closely in eeeence those sanctions were 
to our own, although their specific modes of 
expression might appear djffomit. Only by under¬ 
standing their psyimolorioal basis coidd they be 
proparly understood brought into lino with 
the more advanced culture of the Wust. 

?rof. Giusbe^ in his description of modem 
political tendcucice showed bow t&ey to some extent 
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repeated thf* pant, but with fundamcnta! (lifTarcncaa 
doe to psycholojpoal causea that were inherent jn 
no<1em crvilieation. A fuller undmtanding and 
appreciation of these caxises was easenbal if olvjliaa* 
fion was to advance and cot fall back into a i«tato of 
chaos. 

Prof. T. H. Fear, id his papers oc cocveristion, the 
radio, and the him, pointed ont aoiDe of the specifically 
new psychological factors that wem inf!uoneiag the 
younger gerteration, causing its outlook and nietho<ls 
of eocpreaaioo to be diiTerent from thc«e of the older 
generation who had only been subjected to thaw 
inhuences late in life. 

Prof. C. Spearman described modem payeho. 
logical me^ods of moasuring mental trafts and the 
nauume that had been imt on foot to use these on 
an intercational bMia. Mr. Thoulwn d^cnbcd 
DOW methods of studying certainty of belief and its 
effect on social organisation. Prof. W. KcBougall 
closed the meeting by showing the wide izuini* 
festation of psychology, which ie was impoMibla 
to exclude horn any mental diiwipline or any 
study of social life. 

Tbo theme that ran through all these papen 
and tile discuasons that followed was that we in 
this gencratioD were preasntod with the greatest 
opportunity that the world bad had of basing 
government and social organisation on a sound 
psychological basis, so that the causee of straio and 
mental disturbance which in the past had led to 
so much harm could, at least in part, be avoided. 
At the seme time it was made clear that there were 
no well'de£ned methods that could be blindly 
applied, but that psyohok^cal reosarch on social 
problems was evidentiy needed. It was lecogDlzed 
that modem applied psychology during the short 
time in which it had seriously pursued bad 

accomplished much, but this only served to show 
bow much more could be acoomplished if fuller 
:feciJitie« for research were forthcocung. The small 
amount of real knowledge that had been acquired 
by modem mstbods of research in social peyenology 
had proved of more value than the vague specula* 
tione that had preceded it. aod n^ to extend 
it was urgent. 

Those who attended the meetings of the section 
regularly felt that a real step forward had been 
made during the Congreee. Some of the funds, 
mental problems in social peyohology bad been 
dearly defined and critically disousted by those 
who could ccAtribute to their solution, and It seems 
not improbable that the interest thus stimulated 
may l ead to the practicsJ advancement of social 

J*3^l«gy. ERIC PARHBR, 

SECTION C. OEMOCEAPHY AND POPULATION 
. Ii_ PROS LEMS. Chairman, Paop. C.B.Fawcptt. 
IQ/ Seertiary, Da. A. GSDDSS. 

The Cempariron of Me Census o/EngUtTid and 
TTofes (1921-31) by Sir Charles Close ana^^ed 
distmUng induenoee of the War, of suoesasive 
eoonoono ohsee, asd of the pause in emigiatroa. 
Special instance of suoh factors in operatim were 
found by Dr. Gfeddee in The ITestem ielw, with 


a purely peasant population i by Mr. Gwyn in the 
Jrigh Frte S/ale and by Ur. £. Davies in tbs 
ItU ef Man-, and Frof. Fawcett discussed the 
Voncenirtoion* 9f populalion in Me Sngluh^tpeaking 
lands generally, and traced some trends of move* 
meat. 

For other parte of the world, Ur. S. J. K. Beker^s 
account of the Dufribucion 0 / population over Bast 
Africa indjeated marked ooncentration in three 
regions, but also some regions of austerity, and 
a narrow margin of subaistence generally. Dr. 
von Bomatzik (Vienna) analysed the causes of 
DepopuUuian in Ae ^ofefTion Ulandt, and Dr. L. 
R>^er (Kong Eosg), in British Korth Borneo: 
Mr. 8. V. Pearson described the interactions of 
Man, mos^iio, and fish . . . tn Ceyfen, ^d 
especially the eSecte of irrigation and rasJaria; 
Dr. Miinter (Heidelbeig) illustrated the evidence 
available in Cburch-rogisteie, more fully used, 
apparently, here than on the Continent; and 
Dr. R. Martial (Paris) offered a general study of 
immigration and the consequent interbreeding of 
stoeks. with special reference to France, where 
govemmenta have long interested themselvee in the 
selection of deeirable accessions. 

SECTION Da. ETHNOGRAPHY, GENERAL. 

. «« Chairman : Da, A. C. HanDOK, F.B.S.; 

I Qg jSscfstery : B. U. SavCB. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings with 
remsrks on various kinds of spread of cultures or 
of elements of cultures. He dieting^hed between 
simple diffusion, such as the sprOM of tobacco in 
New Quinea, and the inteoduclion into new areas of 
oxutoms by definite human migrations: the number 
of the immigrants roay have oeen very small and 
what they brought was often further 
by diffusion. Distioot cults often remain in Uie 
po ca ee a ion of the deeceodante of the immlgranta. 
Distributions and spreads, whether of peoples, of 
artifacts, or of ouatoms and beliefe, have an inttfset 
of their own, but it is the significuioe of their djstri* 
butioo and how and why they came about that are 
reaUy important. 

Typss ^ Cultural Spread.— B. V. Sayoe 

E vo instancee of various Linde of cultural epret^. 

•6. N. K. Chadwick illustrated the distribution 
of oral literature in the Old World and distinguished 
three groups of oral literature : entert^tment, 
instruction and celebratioo {religious social). 
All are widely spread, though certAln areas speofelite 
in one or more of theee groups or in departments 
of the groups. Dr, C. W. von Sydow disouaead how 
folk'tales live and spread. Ewy tradition has 
its range and distribution, carriers, and use; know, 
ledge of thsoe is of fundamental unportsnee. In 
every cultural district a folk.tale becomes statnlired 
end coastitutea an ecotype speoial to that area. 
The spread of an ecotype into a new area becomea 
a new ecotype by rWimil rating local elements, but 
it retains the cbsracter of its origin. This process 
is not confined to febotales and it should be taken 
into consideration for other forms of tradition. Tbe 
crude comparison of a tradition of one ooxmtry 
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with thoM of {distant oountriM must give p]ace to 
more intejvrivo studies. 

Prof. W. Koppere clftiiued thet the Indogerm&nio 
problem wee not marelj & linguistic or an arebteo- 
logicsJ one but was also an ethoolcglcal and religious 
one. In these latter respects the IndogermaDlc 
culture shows in its fundejneotal elements del^ite 
conneotjons with the oulCure*coznplex of the Altai 
people, and the evidence points to the view that 
the Indogermans received ^Is culture directly fi'om 
them ana not by way of the Urals, i.e. Ugrians: 
such culCnral elements for example as: the rearing 
of horses, emphasis on patriliay. an attributing of 
&s elements of the personality of the 6ky*go^ to 
new divinities, cult of the Dioscuri, and the sacrifice 
of boises. As there is no indioation that the Altai 
people ever really settled westwards, the original 
home of the Indogeimians can only have been in 
the east—perhs^ in West Turkestan. 

Prof. J. Erdeljanovii has investigated ^le social 
organisation and traditions of the peoples of 
Montenegro. Hersegovina. and the adjoining regions, 
and finds a persistence of a very old culture which 
to some extent has been modified by more recent 
Serbian and other infiuenees. 

Indiesn Ethnography. —Prof. Earon B. von Eick- 
stedt in a welhillustnted lecture proposed a thr ee 
fold main classification of the peoples of India. 
He insisted on the potency of geographical oontrol 
which has bssn continuously operative from pre* 
historic pluvial times to the pr o e o nt day. thtmgh 
secondary movements have ta^n place. Dr. B. S. 
Ouha adopted the gsoerally recognised racial 
history of India and found a cloee relationship 
among the people of each well-defined geographical 
area, irrespective ef caste. His ooncluaions were 
based on messurements of several thousand indi* 
vidu^s and the data were analysed by the coefficient 
of racial likeness. There was a hve^ discuseion on 
racial piroblems asthropiomettie methods at 
which Rao Bahadur L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer 
was the chairman and in which he took part. 
H. P. Chattopadyaya in dealing with Tndian social 
organisation discussed the various theories of caste 
gave his own eoncluafoua. Rai Bahadur Rams.* 
prased Chanda illustrated by a large number of 
photographs his thesis that the cult of the yosri 
prevailed at Harappa and Mehenio<daro in the 
Chalcolithic Age, Buddhism and Jainism originated 
in eastern India and later aseimilated tbs pre¬ 
historic cult of the yogi which later was adopted by 
north Indian Brshsmism. In the Tamil count^ 
the images of the saints are not in yoga posture, thus 
the origio of tbs cult cannot be traced to Che Dravid* 
Jans, nor did it originate among the Vedic Aryans, 
This cult of images in yoga posture is evidently a 
heritage from the prehistoric population ef the 
Indus vallsy. Dr. Heine Geldem eshibited photo* 
graphs of impleruenCS from northwest India which 
are of no Imown local types but have unmistakable 
affinities with types from Hither Asia, and tb^ can 
only be explained as traces of mlgrationa of vedio 
Axyans coming by a soutbem land route. 

SthneA^ of iht Far EaH .—Several important 
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papers on the ethnology of the Far Bast gaN'e rise 
to interesting discussiong. l>r. 0. Manchen claimed 
a “ Scythian " origin for the Heracles saga which 
spread into Europe and into China about 
400 B.c. 

Prof. P, Rivet discouieed on the fr^tive popula* 
tion of Indo-China and ita affinities ; this old 
culture has cloes affinities with cultures tn Assam 
and Borneo and also in Melanesia. Dr. G. H. Bi 
referred to Chinese archjeological artifacts which 
ehow that Oceania owes more to China and Indo- 
China than has been generally lecognized. Dr. Heine 
Goldsm drew attenrion to the already known 
numerous parallels between the script of the Indus 
valloy, which detce from the third milletiJiium 8.C-, 
and that of Easter Island. The distance in timo 
and space between theee two scripts is enorowus, 
but he finds that this is to some extent bridged by 
certsiin ancient Chlneae characters, of which ha 
showed examples. The Vedda (pre*Dravidian} 
stock has long been known to occur in tbe Malay 
peninsula and in parts of Indonesia, but Dr. J, P. 
Klciweg do Zwaan showed numerous photograf^ 
which indicate that it has a wide range in Indonesia, 
and he thinks it also reached Kew Guinea. 

J. Layard traced the history for 17 generations 
of degreO'talung rites associated with a “mega- 
lithio“ culture m the small islands off the north¬ 
east of Malekula; this is the first record of such a 
history. 

Bthnoffraphy of New <?utn«o.—Pater F. J. Kirsch. 
baum even erith his unrivalled knowledge of the 
natives of northern Mandated Kew Guinea finds it 
impoiaible to classify the "Papuan’' lasgus^. 
though he can dlsUnguish two large groupa. He 
recognises several distinct eultairos to which ha 
ascribes various origins, these were diacusaed by 
Dr. Haddon. Q. Bateeon found among the nativas 
of the Sepik river that the clan int4'gTation Is strong 
and inde^ndent. while tbe larger groups arc feeble. 
He discussed the general teodancy ef large humsn 
groups to split up into a aeries of more or leas similar 
parts and gave soologica) analogues. F. E. Willlaraa, 
from wide experience, discusaed the social aignifi* 
canoe of soroery in Papua from its psyche logical 
aspect; from a sociological point of view it fbrms 
an obstacle to aocceaaful living together and as 
being anti'sodal the Government should try to 
eliminate it by moans of education, but in the mean* 
time deterrent measures are justifiable. The most 
popular paper was a survey g;iven by E. W, P, 
Chinnery of the recaot discovery in the heart of 
Hew Guinea of a large plateau inhabited by varioua 
hitherto unknown tribes. The lectura was illus¬ 
trated by a large number of slides (</. Majt, 19S4, 
140). 

It will be seen, as was intended, that the com* 
raunications dealt predominantly with matters of 
general interest and especially wi^ various probleins 
of distribution in which many new and su^Mtive 
^ta wees presented. In many cases there was a 
short disciiasion in which the views expr cooe d by 
the reader were occasionally critieiaed. 

. A. C. HADDON. 
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SECTION Ob. ETHNOOAArHY< AFRICA. 

. - - GKainwm : Rsv. Edwtw W, Smith. SHretary: 
I Qg Da. R. 8. RAiraAY. 

Tho prAtfrAmme* wu no tloviAMl M Co 
•fforvl o|^rc\init)OK for profrwionnl Anthropolo* 

S «M. A<lminiHtrAtivo oAioc^n mid mi>«ionAri«Mi to 
BOiMH oArtoin AiibjroW of pmotioot importmvM. 
IriMtoaJ of solieiCinH hoUirojtrnroun pApon four 
quoMtions wore oho*<rii fnr cho remln, )M«<ion« And 
opeiikcrH wore oolcotoci to <IoaI with them. This plea 
involved doelmlnj} wvonl oontributionx Mubmittod 
to the Section on other eiibjeoui. but »ny loss in 
thi* respeot «m more then eomponseteu for by 
the coaoentretion upon a few topfos. Two pepon 
which were volunteered were eoeepted beeaueo 
they fitted In with the goneral eohemo. At eech 
TDoraIng: melon the nubjeot wes introduo>*d by 
two or mere spoakors who viewed it from varioue 

a loR and they were followed by free dweueeion. 

on the timn for lunoh arrived it was found that 
both tho Bubiect and the desire for thr^in^ it 
out were far boin^ exhausted, and additional 
afternoon msloos. lasting each day from 14.90 to 
Ifl, were held. Svm so. alJ bad not been said by 
tea-time. 

The groat majority of tho men and women who 
attended had lived for considerable periods in Africa 
“•leckoaed in terms of yean their total experience 
must have oovered a good many centuries. Those 
who were not trained anthropolcgiste were qualified 
by actual knowledge of the Africans to contribute 
to the dinuaaions. Vegus expressions of opimen 
were not toleratod; the desire of all was to get at 
the facte and view them in the light of Che central 
problem—the probJea raised the impact of 
western civilisation upon African culture. Greater 
aotuaUly was lent to the discussions by the preeence 
and addresses of Mveial Africans: we w^hed that 
mom of them bad responded to our invitation to 
attend the Coagreee. Mo o^nion was more fre¬ 
quently expnesed than chat solutions of Africa's 
problems should be sought oo-operatively by Africans 
and Buropea&s and that the ultimate decisions will 
be taken oy Africans. 

An attempt was made on the first day to penstrats 
behind cultural phenomena to the animating forces 
in African lifs. Dr. Rattray and Professor A^i^es 
Donohugh set tho tone for the sntiro esesions by 
analytical papers which while soiiodly bas^ upon 
Kieatifio knowledge of the facts kept the practical 
always in view. Mr. Sohoeman's paper UfustraM 
Che general subject by reCsreooo to ^wasiland. The 
discussion touched on many phasoe of African life, 
but it was nnerally agreed that their reli^cus 
attitude stsnoi first and foremost among the vital 
things in the Africans’ culture. 

This Bubjeet led naturally to that which was 
disouBsed on the second day; lEow far can Afnoen 
customs wid belisfr be incorporated in the Christian 
system t Here was an opportvinity for the numerous 
missionaries picesat to discuss a queetiou in which 
they are deeply interested with admhiistiatoie and 
with anthropologists. Papers were read by tho 
Rev. T. Cullaa Young. Prefeseor ij. Westermann. 
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the Revs. J. Lc. Fleming and C. P. Orov«i, and Che 
Vcn. Dr. G. J. Banden. As was to bo expected 
both in Chaso papers and in the animated disouRSion 
which followed diveree viewx wero exproMcd; 
porhsps no unanimouR coneluslon wm roaoK^ in the 
mindR of the mombeiv, buc a gensrskl desire was 
manift^l to holp Africans to meuntain whatever of 
good there is in Choir own cultiiro. 

On tho third day eho discussion oontred upon 
African marriagn laws and ousComs and the rnocC 
^n them of contact with weatom civiliution, 
The Riibjoct was introduced, from the point of view 
of EsRt and W^t Afrie*, hy Dr. L. 8. B, T-oakey and 
the Rove. F. Dodds and W. Qroves. Prof. Raffaels 
Corso contributed a paper {in Italian) on one 
particular ouatom, the publio prsHentation of proofr 
of a bride's virginity, lowing that its dletribution 
comoidee with that of Ifllaro, The prolonged die. 
oussion brought out very clearly that many valuable 
fbatures in the old laws and customs are in danger of 
being lost. Two resolutions were ark^ted, the first 
strongly supporting the principle of treining mis¬ 
sionaries and government offioers in eooial anthro. 
poiogy. and the second expressing the pinion that 
Africans, miosionaries end ^vommentofnoere should 
be encouraged to form local aeeociatioos fbr the 
co-operative study of problems affecting African 
society. 

Ths final znoming ssesion was devoted to Witch¬ 
craft end Colonial Legislation thereon. An African. 
Ur. Modjaben Dowuona. fittingly read Cbe fimt 
paper; Profisssor Evaas-Pritchard presented an 
anthropological analysis of the subject; Mr. F. H. 
M e l land approached it from the point of view of an 
administrative officer; Major G. ht. J. Orde Browne 
and Mr. Clifton Roberts dealt with the legislation; 
and Dr. L. 8. B, Leakey brought the views of East 
Africans. Mo subject attracted a larger audience 
and led to a more animated discussion, The view 
was repeatedly expressed that the excellent eeries of 
papers ought to be published togeCh^ in friij. The 
general oonolusion wm that legislation on witch, 
craft in Africa needs amendment in that it is largely 
fbundsd upon raisspprehension of Cbe faoCe. 

In the late afternoons Joint sessions were held with 
other Sections. Methou of investigating mental 
aptitudes of African peoples were oiscuseed with 
8eocioo 3. (Psyohology). the subject being intro* 
duced by Mr. A. T, Laooy and Dr. Nisseo. A 
reeolution was adopted ealling sttentiea to the urgent 
need for further researoh and deprecating the drawing 
of ooaelusions from the inadequate data at present 
available. At a joint meeti^ with Seotion Do. 
(America) the R«v, J, J. Williams spoke on Ashanti 
cultural inffuenoe in Jamaioa Tto validity of 
tr^lations was the important subjeot disou«ed 
with Section H. (Language), but time was too short 
to deal with it adequately. Hamitic Culture and its 
distribution was dealt with in conjunction with 
Section D a; and the religious aspects of Afrioan 
land tenure with Section Q. 

This Section of the Congress was undoubtedly a 
success; it gave opportuuty for the disoitssion of 
really important questions by men and women of 
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vftiy ilivem experionoo. It may very wall bd that 
eoma of them will tee more eJaarly henceforwtrd tho 
help that tAthropology can giv«' thorn in their 
^or^- EDWIK W. SMITH. 

SeCTJON D<. fiTHNOORAPHY OP AHBRtCA, 

CKaimuin , T. A, J 0vci; Sacreiarv, J. CooriR . . . 
CLAnJC 17(1 

Tho main aubjooU of ditouatien were the 
moec recant InveaUgations in North axul O&tra! 
Ajaerioa* the latnat developmontM in tho of 
Maya glyphe, and tho interrelation of the eev^ral 
oulturtfl of tho Pnciflo atope of So\ith America. Mr. 
Long: reviewed preeent knowIodM of JVoys and 
itfemeon Dr. Dieeetdorff on TAe Jtfayon 

*f«ere<iio»y eyMem expownded a connootion between 
templo ornament and temple chronology, and 
Dr. Xinni (Rtoekholm) clinouaiod the Toi$ec Capital 
Anothor arehieological paper by Dr. D^lnf; 
(Mimleh) deaoribod recent kitaavaiion4 m Peru. 

th. Konig tCoJogne) and Prof Thalbitaer (Copen¬ 
hagen) explained the Cakhno outlook on the 
world. 

Probtema of common origin for How World and 
Old World obeervancea aroee fnm tho papen of 
Prof. Poapiell (Brno) on the Hoop Dance, of Mr. 
Barboau {Ottawa) on •$t6«r«an a*id Atfierican Indian 
Sonf$, of Prof. Karaton (Helsingfors) on Con/aoion 
m iho Ancient Inca £mpire, of Dr. Gahs (Z^^ob) 
on Human Saer^lce, Secret Socieiice. and Shamanism, 
owund As Pacific, and Of U. Colette on The Labret 
tn Amertco. Hvynan Sacrifice tn JIferico was 
examined by Dr. K. Th. Preuee (Berlin). 

Two papers dealt with recent examplea of the 
* clash of oulturea'; by Dr. Olbrechte (Ghent) on 
Handsome Lake and ihe Modem /ro^uoton Peliffion, 
and by Father Williama (Bo«ton. Msee.) on Aehanti 
cuiiurai tnylusnee tn Jamaica, 

GonenU queetions of method and organiuCion 
were dieouaied by Prof. Earaten (Helsingfors) and 
Prof. BJom (New Orleans). Thu lattor dMj i also with 
the rtew archsMiogical map of the Maya area. 

Finally. Prof. Po^&il (Brno) disoxMcKl the 
AnAropolefical tn fAs Sontk-West of rke L*ni«d 
8Mvs, and Prof. V. Itivet (Paris) tho Imputation qf 
the pfotrjncs ^ Jain, in Seuador, 

SECTION E. TCCHNOLOOY. C'Aatrmcn, Hbhrv 
Balvoux, F.R.R. Seereiarjf, Titsvon Thou as. ... 

Among aratherrruKellaiuaoue list, a groxipof 171 
papers on the construction of ■liipo and boatA 
Was oonsploiioua, and within this group Mr. Bonning* 
ton’s account of tho Technotan o^eAtna, and canoee, 
tn the Andaman Jelande, and M^is. Worthington 
and Fosbrooko'" East African lake crctfl 
latter dealt ably with the local varieties round the 
Victoria Nyanaa, evolved from dufi*out to ^aj^> 
built. Dr. Lagercrants distingoumod indigenous 
and intrusivo types among PishAooks in Africa. 

Another group dealt with tbs making and 
decoration of pottery ; M. Braunholts in East 
Africa, Mr. Hottot in French Equatorial Africa, 
Ur. Uallowan In the Middle Beat. 

Mention should also be made of U. Oriauleb 
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account of the Rockpainting cf PrsnA Soudan, 
Dr, Kfister's Ships cf Ae noriAsm Rock carvinge, 
Prof. Vuia’s analysis of Types of vtUopss and hovsu 
tn ^monfa, showing varied adaptation to local 
environmont. and Dr. Ounthsrx oclloetion of 
* Bye-destroyers ‘ from Japan, with their frequent 
eamoudags as medical objoets. .Mr. Digby <lia* 
oussed ^e technology and distribution of the 
Sharh'e-ieeth fseapons ef Oceania, and Mr. Joyce, 
describing the .6*A4U and TunU-shsU Dices qf Ae 
Solomon /elands, proposed a now view of the origin 
of their ornamental ^tail. 

Prof. Lila ONoalo desoribrd and jllustratcd the 
famoua Paracas Mantle qf Peru, and Ite curious 
tcchniquo. Mm. Crowfbot tra^ a vory long 
serice of development in the Beduin loom’, and 
Dr. von F{lTer*Haimondorf, looking even further 
back, identiflod paleolithic elements in tho materia! 
culture of Australia and Tasmania, and indicated 
the oouree of Tasmanian migrations. Mr. Beasley's 
elaborate and fully itliutrated account of the 
peculiar a»d beautiful Red Feather Money of Santa 
eVus in Melanesia deserved longer time and more 
detailed discussion. 

Dr. Curt Saohs illustrated Movement ae origin of 
artisiic etylee, with some graphic and suggeetive 
oxamplee, 

A fresh line of enquiry was followed by Mr. 
J. P. Hills, the Bffeei of ritual on induetriee and 
arte tn fAs Hagu HilU of Assam, ooo of the ovt> 
standing contributiems to the Coagross. The 
imminent Bank Holiday gave local point to bis 
comnMntA on such interruptions to work. 

SECTION P. SOCIOLOGY. CAotmon, PftOr. C. Q. 
Sbuqkax, F.R.S. •S’seretofy, Dr. BAWONn . 
Firth. | 

While papers on any a^ieot of Primitivo 
Sociology were welcome, it was planned that papore 
and disQuflSions should group themselveK round 
tbo central theme, TAs Sociology of Ritual, which 
offeivd a wide choice of aspoots, both general and 
in reference to particular institutions and peoplce. 
Them wore also ioint dieeuArionii, with tho Section 
of Beligiorts on the relatione of tAs rdigioue af\d rAe 
sociologieal aspects cf ritual, opened by Prof. 
M. MausH (Paris), and with Seetion B, Psyeliology 
(V. 106 alMve). 

The programme opened witlx the problems 
IVAaf is liUuel f propounded by Proi. Kvans 
Pritchard, and The purpose of Ritual, by Mr, Hooart. 
Prof. L4vy Bruhl (Paris) dealt with Ancestor* 
verAip in ge)).eral, Ur. j. H. Driberg with ite 
special deveiopmenta in Alblua; Rao Bahadur 
Ananthakrishna Iyer (Mysore) with the Agrtcwl* 
(vral basis of religion in South India, and Lord 
Ftaglan with the Cult of Animals, Other general 
papers were by Dr. Marett on a* a 

disease cf eekpson, and by Dr. Raymond Firth on 
the Ritual of roorAip of ^mirire gods, 

Mora special were Hiss Margaret Read's account 
of tho Befuaf payment cf death dues in H.W. 
Rhodesia. Ur. F. E. Williams on Jf<isA*csr«monies 
of tAe Papuan Ou^, Mr. Gregory Bateson on 
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on the Stpik Attwr, Mr. Piddin^r* 
ton on tho Ritttai 0 / Kar^tri inititUiofi, «nil Min* 
Audrey AichonlH on T/ro.oufftn^ corcmontM cmong 

the Hahtmbe. 

Petor ^ehmidC rtitipd 4 large qiioation, tho 
Poeitio^ of WoMfn in n*gard to |)rop«rty in primitive 
Cuttnn*', and Dr. Poidun* cUrrand^ 4 Cn/ioof 
AtuhT<ypo\oo\f tc d(>Al 'vitli the data atroarty available. 

An intoevating graiip of i>4porfl dealt with Arthaio 
fonn* ef c^tfoet in Vortl Afftw (Prof. Kauaior, 
Paris). Luxu among the Aralo of •SVnai (Q. W. 
Murray), and Land tenure and the Chief among 
the Babemho (Mi« Audrey Kiohardr). The AjWoon 
Chi^ tn eondttio/<« of exuvre eontnei waa diafliiMed 
al40 by Mho Kaney Mair. 

Papon on nooial organization Inoludad 
aryaniioHon of the /.aeuetrine Bantu hy H. A. 
Poebrooke; Croee ooxain and unelo>ni«:4 marriage 
in Jifaiabar by A. Aiyapnan (Madras) i Marriage 
in oncitnl Sg^ by MiiM Margaret Murray, 

The Puruier East, ancient and mowm> wan 
rapreoentad by Urat Lundgren. .SAomom and the 
commvniete m hforihem Manehitria ; Arthur Waley, 
7Ae Uie of 'Traneta/ed Chinese Sourcee «n the etvdg of 
the hielorg of chHIaation. and Manao Oka. Secret 
Soeieliee in Japan. 

Seciologioal theory was diaoutned by Dr. A. 
Oeddae Prof. Herakovito. and its applieation. 
by £. W. P. Chinnery for New Guinea and 
Kaymond Firth for tha Weotam Paoifie. 

The two joint diecuanons have been noted under 
the headings of Psychology and Religion. 

SECTIONS. RELIGIONS. Chairman. Rsv. Psor. 

E. O. J&iiBS. DXitt. Seereurg, H, Coots 

J7a 

The aapecta of the subject included sunnvaU 
from more primitive oondi tions. early rites, roagio and 
the spread and changes of religions. 

^muols.—Father Williams in his paper PegMc 
Phenomena in Jamoteo diflersntiated bMween the 
duppy and the shadow, showing how the former, 
oripnally harmless, had become idmtihed with 
the latter, and is now aaooiated with all un* 
accountable Uk. PcofMor Vuia described A 
Bumanian eurvivai of sun euU and /sotmdily ritsj. 
which had aflVuty to our Mummer's Play. Dr. 
M. Oriaule's paper. Lee ginite ” ear " sn AoysstnM. 
dealt i^th posssasion In that country and tho 
methods of euro. 

Dr. M. A. Murray Nketehed the history of the 
Libyan god ''Ash in anoisnt Egypt." and showKl 
hia survival in MUnster's Comegraphia Univerealu, 

ffi bliBhed A.D, 1644, Prof. M. A. Canney in PAs 
agicO'TeUgioue eignificance of eand, produosd 
parallels tc the Knuufbrd oustom of etrewing the 
Dride’s path with sand, from other oul tores through' 
out the world, and oonciuded that aand was a 
life*giving substance. Prof. Partold spoks of 
Methede of recording the reliffione of the,priinit\vee, 
and reiigiove folklore, and urgsd that modem 
appliances be used. 

Customs and Afopic.—Prof. Rafael Karsten and 
Prof. Rafbele Pettaaacni both dealt with oob* 


fewion. the former in ancient Peru, and the latter 
among primitive peoples. Prof, W. Koppers stated 
tlie |>rcl>iam of totemism as it appeara today. In 
the same way Prof. H. J. Rose reviewed the present 
positron in tho study of elsMioal religions and 
pla^d for the roec^itlon of the larger relaCions 
and rusombianers. Prof. Victor Oolou^ pointed 
out the oosmnmagicsl slgniflcanoo of the plan of the 
recently oxcavstod snoiont olty of Angkor. 

Folk Cuetome and Dsh^#,—D. C. W, von Sydowh 
paper, A modem crUicitm of Mannhurdt'i theory of 
vegtfnlion liomont and the laei eheaf challenged the 
gonsrslly aecrpted interpretatioji of harvest and 
other agrtoultural ntos. and wilt bo publinhocl in 
full in holk-f^re. Dr. Arthur Ooildse dealt with the 
poetic, rhythmio prayers In connection with labour 
in Secriand. 

Fater W. Rehmidt dealt with Primi^ius soci^cs 
among fAs oldeet peoplee. and Prof. John Murphy In 
High gode among low raoee critioieed Pator Sohmidt'e 
well'krmwQ theory, to whloK Pater Schmidt briefly 
replird. Prof. 0. Pertold pointed out The r«f>p>ou# 
aepecie of the difference beivteen naiurai and violent 
dsarA. Di'. Ernst Harmii pointed out the teodertcy 
towards a national religion among the Scandinavian 
and Baltic peoples. 

Magioo-Beligion. Prof. S. H. Hooke described 
Moneiere and Demons in early Babylonian Religion 
and Ura. £. 8. Drawer showed pictures ef Mandean 
‘ablutions.' which term she pre&rred Co * baptisms.' 
the one mors often uasd. ^of. S. A. Cook spoke of 
TAe development of magioO’retigiou* ideas in tAs 
aaciwU near east Che progress from what are 
problems of Anthropolo^ and Ethnolo^ to those 
of modem Religion, ^leoiogy and Philosophy. 
Mr. 8. A. S. Husayyin described tbe spread of the 
religions of the Near East through Asia. Dr. L. K. 
Du^y Buxton spoke of changes in the types of 
bunal in England and their magioo •religious 
signidcanee. Mr, M. D. W. Jeffreys d^rlbed tbs 
ritual conneoted with the coronation and demise of 
the Divine Dmundri King. H. COOTE X^AKE. 

SECTION H. LANGUAGES AND WRITING. 

CAatrman. Da. Alan H. Oaadmbw, F.B.A. 
174 Fee*^arv. Da, J. R. FiRTir. 

Hia scops of Che Language Section waa liroitod 
to what is sometlcnes callM Ljoguistlos as dtsilnct 
from Hiatorical and Comparative Philology. That 
meant the exclusion from our diseuMions of Mticular' 
points of linguistic history, phonologioal. gram* 
matioal or lexicographic details, and muoh of what 
usually engrosses the attention of linguists. 

It had sIio been intended to exclude comparative 
studies preoccupied with the afUnities of languages 
and language groupe in fields where historical 
documonts were lacking and whare modem descrip* 
tive technique has shown how deplorably ignorant 
we eftOQ are. of the particular languages we venture 
to compare in the pursuit of some theory of' substrat.' 

' unit4 linguistique' or diffusion. 

Two such papors were however aocepted, and 
read on Thuceday. 8nd Auguat. The drst. by 
Pater Schmidt, on' La position dee lengues Munda.' 
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and th« oeoood, by Prof. PomjI Kivet, on ' 

* et Oo^iaru,’ i^Uirwarda diooui^ by Dr. Alan 
Oordinor. In tha iMMr a provooativa th^ry of 
diffuaion wm luggwtod by tbo oomporioon of a 
Aolaotion of Uolat^ onoioru Egyptian wonU *qui, 

' naturellARirnt, no oa prononcont pan,’ with aauctaVr 
coHaotion of *mota bouohona’ ^ri tho Pooifla Oeoon, 
Boviowing tbs whole work of tho sooiton. tbo 
Motion eomrnittao endorood the eorlwr opinion of 
the orgoniting eoramiitoo that, for (he purpoMO of 
ocfibropology. detailed itiidiM of the portioulor 
lon^agee oe uned in their oulturol oontextn, ore 
likely to be more proAtoblo than inconoluiivo 
comparative studiu of almoit unknown lensuagee 
without doeumonUkry hietory. 

The more obJeotJve etu^ of (ha fbote of languoffo 
oooupted moet of tho seneione of the entioa. Tho 
atudy of language in iM context of culture naturally 

S vee greet prominence to problemfi of meaning. 

iHMouently the flret momiiu eeaeion wee devot^ 
to anon aooiolomoal etudlee of worda. Prof. R. M. 
Dawkins’ enJi^tontng paper on * The Qeneral 
’ Principlea governing the vue of Plant Namea in 
* Ancient and Mod^ Greek,’ reminded both 
linguiete and ethaographeie of one oordmal principle 
in eemontica which they ore slow to recogrii^.e, vis,, 
that the namea of plants, snicoals and natural 
objects in oommon use, or with which a aoeiaty is 
^miliar, oro aover mere togs tied oo, to nante the 
speoies like labels in a museum or botanical ga^tv 
Tbe name ’ adheres ’ to eozne use of, or cultural 
familiarity ^th ^ plsot. Consequently, a close 
study of the names of plants se now used in Greece 
mi^t lead us to a better undecetonding of the 
cultural ehorooter and use of the plants mentioned 
by ancient authors. 

Dunngthesorao aeosioaKr. 0.0. Whitehead showed 
how pereonal nomee among the Boh were an 
extonaion of the terms of relatiooship, and placed 
a penon in relation to the rret of the family In a kind 
of ‘ ganaologicol oontexC.’ In diaousslng thie paper 
Dr. Tucker told the story of a Bari oooused of 
murdor who, with the aid of sworn witnessee, 
managed to prove that the murder bed been eom* 
mitted by hk elder brother who hod since migrated 
Co a nsighbourifig territory. Had the hhiropean in 
charge of the oose bean acquainted with the content 
of Mr. Whitehead’s paper, he would have known 
from ^e man’s name alone that he could not have 
hsd on older brother., 

The problem of moaning was also approached in 
joint diseiiSiUOTuiwith the Afrletn Ethnography,and 
Pn'^iogy sections. 

with the African section tiie miration of the 
validity of translations from aou into * exello 
language* ’ was dtscusHsd by ths Rev. K. D. MoMInn 
and Dr. Ivens os tronsktoin of the Bible, and also 
by Dr, L, 8, B. Leakey, Dr. Alice Werner, Mr. 
R. F. Fortune, Dr. Alan Uordinor, Mr. J. R. Firth, 
■.TtH others. 

It woe clear that translation had too often been 
little more than finding English labels for native 
words, or native labels for E^lieh words, and that 
translations often betrayed iiisuflloienl knowledge 


not So much of tho language in itself as of language 
OB understood by linguistio soionee, and of culture 
OB interpreted l:^ sooloJ anthropology. 

It is misleading to talk of ’ oorrsspondsnoee ’ or 
* equivAlonts ’ ia two such utterly different languageN 
os English and on African or Melanesian langoogo, 
for example. 

The two languages ore likely to have few, if onyi 
sounds in eomnon and, If thoy havs, tlielr function 
is Jiksly to be different. Again, there ora likely 
to be nw correependanoes in morphological cate* 
fforiM or in sontoncs typM or sentonoe sCruetujo. 
So that detailed formal doscrlptioni sn<l functional 
grooimatioal study of tho ’ oxotie language,' as well 
os tbs study of iypioal words and Hentenoss in their 
typical contexts of situation in the routine of 
soeial life, would appear to be naeossory conditions 
cf a suo ac asful trarmlatien oithor way. 

After Prof. Poor’s paper on ‘The Conversation 
’ os a Problem in Psychology ' in the joint meeting 
with the Psychology seoticn, Dr. Issatohenko, 
Sir Denison Roes, oiid Mr. J. R, Firth took part 
in a discuseiorv pointing to the need for examining 
ood classifying easily recognisable types of speech 
function, os os a mors serious study of the 
port played by the ritual of ' Convenation ’ in our 
doily lives. 

’lbs linguists naturally folt the problems to bs 
more linnistio and sooiologiool than psyohologicat. 

One of the first obligatjons of a field>worker in 
anthropology is to re^*s^ describe his principal 
instnimeot. which Is language. Cozwrquently. one 
ssasion was devoted to the synchronic funcClonsI 
study of speech and the technique of dsecriptive 
linguistics. ’The two most active schools in this 
ffeid in Europe arc the London school centred in 
Univaiaity CoUegei and the School of Orienbal 
Studies, and the group of linguists who ore oseooiated 
with the Cercle Lioguistique ^ Prague. Of these, the 
London school is likely to be of more use to onthrop* 
ologists owing to its developed toehniqua for recording 
hitherto unwritten languages. Dr. Ida Ward 
demonstrated this by deling with the funotioiu* cf 
tone ia Ibo. illuatrating the use of notation sml 
dareoiuitrating her foots with the owiatanoo of a 
native eposksr of Ibo. The phonetic and phono* 
logical toeory upon which notation depends, and 
without whi^ it is Impouible to givo any gram* 
matleal deeonption of a spoken language, was 
discussed by Mr. J. R. Firth, of London, and by 
Dr. Voohek and Dr. Issatchordie, represeoting titu 
’ phonology ‘ of tbo Prague wohool. 

At a suMoqusnt diseuasion in which Profbosors 
O. Fnnka and H. Lin<iroth, Dr. Voohek, Dr. 
IsMtoheuko and Mr. J. R. Firth took port, sub¬ 
stantial AgT^mont was roaohed on the <i«irabilicy 
of a linguistic, that is to say, a functional approach 
to the phonetic study of a given form of speech. 
To distinguish this linguistic and functional phone* 
tics from the move abstract non*linguiseic phonotioa, 
whether of the ziototioaol, phyeiologiool, or experi* 
mental kind, the Prague eohool use the term 
pHonoiof^. Mr. J. R. explained the advantage* 
of a purely phonetic morphology and a formal 
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ftpproacK to nyntox, thiM sepArAtinf Mmaatie* from 
purely teohnieft) eAtemrire of KnunmAtiCAl 
deecripfaon, tad faoilitAtins tKe thorough eontoxtu&l 
Btudy of mwning on xociologicbl linot, unobeourod 
by OAtogor iee rerving Any othop purpoee. Dr. Tuokor 
iUUMtratocl tli««e prinotplnt by showing the AbeurditiM 
of Applying irtAny ourront oonoeptt of grAmmAr to 
Afrieen lAnguagm, And Mr. I. M. Muaeini gAve 
An eXAinpio of the method in hii short paper on * Tho 

* tedinique of fonnAl denoription Applied to a 
’ pAloetiniAn diAleot of Arobio,’ 

Tho Atudy of apeoch m a boclity function vm aIbo 
A bly repreenitod by Prof, K\irt Ooldntein of the 
CoBtrAl Brain RoeoAroh loetitute. AmetorclAra. who 
epoke on ' Die ErfAhiungen der FsyohopAthologio 

* dn Spreohe in ihrer Be^tung fdr die Anthr^* 
‘ologie/ and eleo on the loOAliMtcon of function 
in the cerebrAl cortex in the joint meeting with 
AnAtomy And Peycholosy. It wm intoreeting to 
note that the funetiortAl epproAoh to lAnguege in 
modem linguiitice iA baaed on nubatAniiAUy the AAme 
genereJ princrplee aa hAvo proved uaeful in the iftudy 
of the workmgii of the human orgenifin. 

Mr. illuetmted his Able paper oa ' Xbo 

‘ compATAtivo ACAtomy end physiology of too speech 

* orgAoA In roAn And tho primAtoe.' with aa exiwlent 
•erioe of ehdea. 

Ip a joint meeting with Anatomy, Mr. Stephen 
Jones, supported by Mr, F. UelviUe, demonstrated 
the instfumantAl study of speech by An Able expo* 
sition of rAdiograms, kymogrejns and pAlAtogrsms 
of some plosivee, clicks pharyngeals. 


Prof. KArris pointed out that by an improved 
technique of radio •cinematogrAphyi it would be 
powible to follow up the statio study of posturee 
of the organs of speech by a study of toe organs 
in actual speech movement. 

Tho study of writiiu was reproaented by Mr. 
Starkey's balk on the Tel el Duweir Vase, and its 
oonnsetion with the history of tho alphabet, followed 
by A further explanalion by Pr. Alan Oardmer. 

ProfcMor Young, of Canton, showed some manu* 
seriptA of tho writing of the sorcerers or wiiarda of 
the ^lo or 2^oru, abOTlginal tribes of Wsatom China. 
A rare manuHoript in early piotographio writing of the 
MosNu, lent by Mr. UarahAll Broomhall. was also 
shown. Prof. Olbrechts spoke on hie study of the 
Cherokee syllabary, 

A highly coctrovenial paper on the Meodelian 
interpretation of the phonotio charaoteristioe of 
languagas wm mad by Prof, van Oinneken. 

Among others, the Allowing important reeolution 
WAS e^pted onaoimoualy by the Sectional Com* 
mittee coaswting o( the Section Officers and Paop. 
Dn, 0, FtmxB, Berne. PaoF. Dn. H. Liwonora, 
Qdteborg. Dn. Vacsbk, Prague. Dn. IWATOSBirKO. 
Vienoa and Piague 

‘Le oomito oroit devoir attirer I’attantion dee 
' linguistee sur la naceesito urgente de pourauivre dee 

* etudes linguistiquee dans un centaot itreit aveo 
‘ I'anthrop^gie et rethnographie; U iosisto sur 

* I'importaace touts spioiale des dtudea lixiguistiques 
' ayaat surtout riftre^ a la deacriptlon et le com- 
' paraison synchroniquesdea languee,’ J. R. FIRTH, 


REVIEWS* 


Entdeeliungffeschiehee von Alcertum Iris zur 
. .p Neuzeit. ifons PUkM«. Ltiptig u 

l/B Meyer}. 19$$. Sm. $w., 160pp. iStoe 1*80 JIfn, 

' * Dr. Piieehke is Profseeor of Ethaoloey at 
QOUiingen, and has already likanrlbed the veluable 
early c^leotloo of eihoographio objeeta ia the Univeni^ 
Museum there, with s]»eoi^ teJbreaee to their place in 
the hisMiy of diaeovery. He cow nubUehea aa exeeUect 
short history of dieoovary io gener^, Ic which the ethno* 
logical aepe^ of the spread of geographioal knowledge 
is well ofcpheelsed, and the resulting relations betwsen 
nswly*dlsocv«red peocise Md Surepean dieooverere. 
&e four maps, markmg principal stages of dieooverv, 
all give the whole placet^ eurfaee, and eonsequactly 
are KilW ooraparsble. There Is s eervicesbl# bibliwsphy 
of the llteratura of travel and geographical cpeculaUoa, 

J. L. U. 

LattAA, Lltsuer, Welssruisen, 5y MicAesl HwcA. 
... RwMf PdsAs .VoeAloN denw A HI Band. 

1 7B H'icn, less. 60 pp. 6S tebUt, 1$ ewrvM end 

* **' Spkxw. 18 X 0. Rm. 80. 

This is a reost oareful etudy of the living types among 
toe Letts, Lithuanians and White Ruesmee, of whom 
87$, 77 and 78 were meeeured respeotivcly. The 
sutlwr begins with a brief historiw intrMuotlon, 
without, ae talgbt have been hoped, diseuseiog toe 
avaUable orealological material. lie then gives us the 
results of a very oomplete eomatologloal examiastioc 
of his subjeots. The meibods used are deeeribed m 
“ AAsb R. martm, Lebrbucb der Anthropolo^." The 
pieaent rerfewer, in ooUaboratioik with Dr. Uoraac, has 


triad to show the disadventagee of so brief s note about 
icethods. Admirable tad oereful ae no doubt the late 
Profeeoor Martin's bock is. there are many poifite io it 
which are open to different interpretations uo the bands* 
of different workon, sad It would seem eeeentlal that 
workers should draw attention to the Uohnique they 
actually use. The data are clearly grouped and toe 
stotisdoal Mnatonts are worked out. This is followed by 
a nuraberof oomlaUon tables, '^Merkrcsloombinationen,** 
although the ooeScients have net aetuelly been worked 
out. There oao be very little doubt that sudi tebles 
arc of tlU greatest ireportanos in the evaluation of 
racial problems, and they are as yet but seldom used. 
Pirtally, there is s genertl dleoussicn of the data. There 
is a usslul bibliography oonvenienily grouped into works 
published before and after 1820. Tnls mocograph should 
prove of ooneiderabls value to all intereeced ia the 
caedem peoples of Europe. L. H. D. B. 

Cave Hi*ntir>g Holidays In Peaklsnd. By 0. H, 

. __ Iftieofi, Chener/eld (no daU). 84 pp. IlUu- 
177 ''■ried. Pries Is. to 

* * Tbif is a breeey record of the ' Brotherhood 
of the Pick sad 8bovcl' whiob hss for some yean been 
erploriag the Peak DisCriot of DerbyabUe. Prittolpal 
ezploito are (1) the excavation of Thor's Plseura Cave, 
with noM by PrefMaor E. A. Bssrie on human remaias, 
by Mies Bate and Dr. Wilfrid Jackeon on animal bones, 
and by Mr. Hewker on artefbetsi (2} a And of Saxea 
colas and brooches from Deecton tor Cave. 

J. L. M. 
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Brieiin: T«chnalogy. With PIftte K. Peate. 

S*v«rn E*I.Tr4pi, By lorwrth C. PeoU. if.A., Natiwed Muttum of WaU*. 

Eel'tnpe are ftUJ med oa the BAnt Severn, principally in tbe Worcester area, while 170 
aaJmoQ* and fiab*trape of an aaaooiated type are atlU largely ueed in the Ooldciiff*Newport I / 0 
diatriot of tbe Severn eetuary. Tbe eeUtrape, here described, are made by Mr. T. Jenkins, 5, King 
Stzeet, Woroeeter, to whom—through tbe kind offioee of Lieut. L. Hugh Milne, R.N.V.R., Diatriot 
inspector of Tiahetiee in tbe South Weiee and Severn Area—I am Indebted for much Infonnatioa. 
Mr. Milne haa preeeoted a epecimen of an eel<trap to Che Katiooal Muaeum of Walee (Snl><BaparCment 
of Folk Oultore and Liduetriee), and this deecriptaou, with the accompanying iUuatrationfl, Plate S, 
is pnbUehed by courtesy of the Muaeum. 

Tbe Severn eel*trap (fig. 1} ia a basket, 44 inohee in length, roughly rcaembling in shape a oloeed 
umbrella. Tbe trap ia made of withes bound stilfolly together. Inakle the trap are two oones 
of apHt allots or ' atubbe,’ made up of about twenty*four split rods each. The eCubba have sharp 
pototed ends, and the two cones sfe known as the ' fu* inohin' and ‘ middle inchlzi.' The large 
opening into tbe trap is called ^e ‘ head,’ and the other end the ‘ starling/ The widdU iochin, which 
is the infibin farthest from the head, has a much ama.1lAF aperture that of the far Inehin. Over 
this aperture la placed a loop which peveata the etnbbe from being opened edtber by tbe trapped 
eds or through tbe aotion water. Flats K, fig. 2, is a photograph of Che trap taken from the 
bead, showing tbe attachment of tbe far inohin. 

The method of setting these traps is as follows:—Two or threo small oaierB are peeled, a fbw 


9l0. 6. n&>Tiure noumao nr td aumau rtAxm (14 ts aaMTuay), 
Bf tf/AISMrv. GceMti end Go., puSUfhm of Traifft SrtfUmd. 
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le&VM bemg: loft on. Thato are then covered with ‘ garden vomu ' lixed on the oeiors, and are placed, 
through the starling, in tho ^ cod '~a term also used in net flahing. and possibly derived from 
Welsh cod. Tho starling la eloeed with a pad of grass or hay. The trap is placed with the head 
downstream, tho starling being hud with a lino attached to a stake or to a bush on the bank and the 
head hold in position by small stones or bricks tied to the basket. The starling is also weighted 
in the same way. Tlie cols, worming their way through the inchins, to the cod, find that thoir return 
is prevented by the sharp ends of tho stubbs. which open for tltrir ingrus but pro vent their egress, 
tho loop preventing the splints from being forced open even if tho sharp points be overcome. 

Tills type of trap was wcU known in Britain iu medieval times. Such traps are hgured, for 
instance, in a Welsh manuscript (Peniarth 55) now in the National Library of Wales (fig. 4). This 
was written in lfi43. A still earlier example (fourteenth century) is to be found (fig. 6) in an 
illustration of a watcMniU in tho Luttrell Psalter (British Uusoum. MSS. Itoyal. 10 £. IV). whore tbe 
traps are shown in position in tlie mill-stream. Those traps have, however, a wide distribution, and 
an example is figured (fig. 8) from Madagascar. Tbe writer will bo glad to learn of types not recorded 
in tho literature. lORWERTH C. PBATE. 

Physical Anthropology. Alsberg. 

The Taungt Puszis. A glelos<ea| Essay. By Dr. Paid AUbtry. £trUn. 

1 7Q excellent book, 'New Discoveries relating to the Antiquity of Man.’ 1981, 

1 / V Sir Arthur Keith deals at partioular length with *^e mysterious Taungs skull found in 
Bochuaualand, on account of the great importance to human evolution that is generally attributed 
to the find. After Trofessor Dart, who discovered and first investigated the skuU. had arrived at 
the conoluiion that tho former youthful owner of the skull indicated a prehuman stage, though he 
was not yet a real man. several anthropologists re examined the find and rejected the human obarooter 
of the skull. Mow Sir A. Keith has agw studied its anatomical eharacteristios, weighing them 
impartially against one auotber, so sa to establish definitely the genus of tbe Taungs being. 
Though ho gave fuU regard to tbe nixxoeroue leanings towards the human form, his ultimate decision 
agrees with that of the scientists who attribute tbe skull to sm anthropoid. " In spite of its many 
human traits," he says, ’'Australopithecus is oeientlally anthropoid in nature.” This decision, 
however, though set forth very resolutely, is weakened again by Sir A. Keith's following 
reetriotion: ” If tbe geological evidence had been such os would have permitted us to attribute 
" Australopiiheeui to a miocene date, then we should have had to consider seriously Professor Bart’s 
” contention that in Australopithcous we have a representative of a prehuman stage of man’s 
'* ancestry. . . , Geological evidence, however, compels us to abandon a miocene date for 
" Australopithecus and to attribute it to a geological period when we know that man was already 
” m existence.” This remark shows us that for tbe decision that Australopithecus is ” an extinct 
” coueiii of the chimpanzee and the gorilla,” tbe geological antiquity of tbe find was in the last 
metanoo reeponsiblo. But tbe age of tbe limestone layer of Taungs is still in question. As Sir A. Keith 
himself added in a footnote. Dr. Broom is now ” oonvinoed that the (contemporary) fauna indicates 
” that the entombment of the Taungs skull must be attributed to, not a pleistocene, but a pliocene 
” date” ..." quite likely to bo lower pliocene.” But could not an early human being of tbe 
kind of the Taungs creature fit into the time of the lower phocene I 

At any rate. Sir A. Keith's last reference to tbe geological antiquity of the Taungs find ehowi us 
distinctly tbe limits that are to bo set for tbe exclusively morphological method of deterreining 
skeleton fragments of tbs very first evolutionary period of mankind. For at the outset tbe anhuid 
and the human chs^racteristice must still be so mingled that, by a purely morphological comparison, 
it is not possible to say whether a primitive organ is characterized as ' still' animal or ’ already ' 
human. Is, for instance, the brain capacity of the Taungs skull, which is estimated at 500 o.c. (by 
Professor Dart at 520 c.c.), still an animal, or already a human criterion \ There ore among the 
anthropoids much larger brains, though scarcely in one so young. A flew years ago, when 
Piihteanihrofu^ erecTus was still tbe centre of the oonm^versy, some scientists who fr..voured the 
ape theory ranked even a skull content of 350 otc. aa pcetibly that of an ape. If we aooept the 
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©volutionajy dootrio®, wt mu*t that th« human brain, be it erer eo large to-day, once originated 
from tiw very email anthropoid br^. But how could we learn through a purely morphological 
oomparison where, in each epecial oaeo, the animal ends and roan begins ? 

The author baa already pointed out, ten years ago, in his book, ‘ Daa Menschhcibwacteel,’^ that, 
in determimng such ‘ border caaee,' the biological method founded on the facta of life and of 
eTOlutton may render us vaJuablo service. For the biological conaideraUon of man and the animal 
wiU disclose to ua the biological boundary between the two. As discussed at length in the book 
referred to, man and the animal develop on diametrically opposite principles: tho animal on the 
principle of physical or organisms! adaptation, man on that of oxtra-physical or non-organisinal 
adaptation, i.e., of the liberation of tho body from the neceaeity of adaptation by extra-physical 
me^, by ‘ tools.* The animal possessea a perfect body, having developed manifold stmeturos for 
dwenoe and offence, such as sharp toeth, oJaws, homi; swift logs, keen senses; armour, sheila, stings; 
a heavy pelt or a thick layer of fat; poison, scents, pigments, etc, Thus, as a result of complete 
adaptation to tho oonditions of environniontthe animars body renders full service in the decisive struggle 
for life. Man*8 body, on the contrary, exhibits a picture of utter dofencelcssneas and hclplossnces, 
while ‘ all around' man it is hie technique that develops, replacing man*B adaptation to nature by 
much more efficacious means, tools. 

Thus, while animal evolution alms at the acquisition of physical means of offonoo and defence, 
man*B ovdution aims at the creation of extra-physical tools with which to safeguard existence * in the 
‘ place of’ the body. Therefore, In the oourso of human evolution, technique bcoomo ever richer and 
more perfect, while the body—through its constant elimination—l^came more and more deffeient. 

Tho human principle of liberation from the body by tools is not limited to technique; it ia also 
revealed in tho * mental' province. For alongside of hia teohnical toola, man has also created mental 
tools; the wOTd, ta the basic element of our speech, and tho ooneept, as the baric element of our 
reason. Takmg * tho place of' their objects (erf which they are aymlMls), both word and oenoopt 
free man from the body compulsion of direct perception of the objects.* Animals are always 
physically conffned to those things that aro present b^oro their asnss organs. By hJs speech and 
reason, man, however, la able to overleap space and time, and so to grasp and to conneot mentally 
oU the facta and events in the world. Though tiie human principle of body liberation ia active 
outride of tho body, through tools, it has, nevwtholoai, affected the body significantly. On one side 
the body has sufferod regreseive raodifleationi due to its permanent obmination by tools: tho general 
aymptom of increasing deficiency, tho retrogression of the jaws, of the teeth, etc. On the other 
side, the permanent use of tools has caused progresrive changes : the supporting foot and all tho 
other modifications produced by upright walking, tho improvement of the hand, tho development 
of the speech organs (chin formation t), tho enlargement of the brain. Owing to this indirect influence 
of the human principle, man’s body baa acquired features that are as charaoteristio of the principle 
of body hboration (tool-using) aa on tho other band tho stmeturos of the animal body oro aignificont 
for tho principle of body adaptation. 

Some naturalists believe Chat apes are also able to manufoctuio primitive tools, os it has been 
observed that they use stones, eto., like tools. However, tho excessive development of the ape hand 
into a climbing organ with extremely long digits and sauced thumb, ebows us very plainly that 
ape evolution has not taken the human direction but the opposite ono of the animal, body 
a^ptation. Tliat is to say, the evolution of the apes entirely disregarded tbeir ooc&aiooal use of 
tools. Originally the ape hand was better adapted for tool-using (and from this humanity started); 
to-day it is less so. Therefore, the decisive factor in the evolution of the apes was never the use of 
tools, but on the contrary it was always their climbing (body adaptation). We must not ftoamriA that 
tools are created from one day to another,' incidentally ’ as one may say. Rather the manufacture 
of tools is the result of a long stretch of evolution intensely focused on permanent tool-using. The 
tendency towards Improvement in the use of tools inspires the manufacture of tools, and through it 
the development not only of the hand, but of the whole body, takes a new direction, the human 
direction, which alone is based on the tool priaciplo. The apes, on the contrary, exhibit in their 

* An English tmulntion is in preporatioa. aUe tbs author's ' ^ur <3nindb«ctirDjnvu)g der 

■ Oa the extrs-phyaieal nature of word and concept, * Vemunft,’ Sohopeahauer-Jahrbueb, 1931. 
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entire organiafttion the oppoaU picture of body adaptation, proving without doubt that they never 
proceeded beyond en occaaionri uae of tools, thus being entirely inagniflcant for then evolution 

The contrast of their evolutionary principles draws a sharp boundary-line 
animaJ. This biological sopararion is very useful in determining ‘ border-line cases.’ Thus it ^ovee 
positively that the world-wide object of controversy—the Pithecanihroput ereclwa—must be classed 
as biiiDan.^ 

The Trinil skull-cap permits 6ve ccnolusiona s— 

1 The eiituxes point out that the skull belonged to an adult individual, 

2. The abaolute aise of tho skull points out that the individual belonged to a taJl, strong race. 

3. The complete lack of oreeta, in spite of the skull's age and else, points out that the 

individual poesessed no fighting teeth like the gorilla, crang, baboon, but that his 
oaninea were relatively small. , > 

4 The sharp downward band of the occipital hone, in connection with the forward position 
of the/om«ea magnum close to the middle of the hcruontal skull batis (even without 
the conclusive accompanying find of the femur) points out that the posture was 
permanently upright. 

fl. The cranial cavity points out that the brain had a oapaeity of about 860 c.o. 

The lack of fighting teiUh (see conclusion 3) proves positively that the Trinil being was at any 
rate not a ‘ fighting ape ’ like the gorilla, There remains tlie possibility of hia belonging to the 
' flight apes,’ whose defence lies in their excellent climbing. This assumption, however, is contradicted 
by conclusions 1 and 2. Tor considering the tall and strong build (conclusion 2) and the advanced 
age (conclusion 1) of the Trinil being, wa must assume that it would have changed to ‘ fighting' 
long ago, like aU tall and strong adult apes, a development that would have resulted to large oaniaes 
and skull crests, Finally, there still remains tho theoretioal possibility, that the Trioil being was 
the female of a fighting ape, and henoe did not need to acquire ctesM and fighting teeth. But all 
these possibilities are eliminated by oonclosicn 4, the upright walk. The speedflo characters tlmt 
the upright gait produced on the akull force ns to pre-suppose the same tendency for the rest of tbe 
body, especially the foot. Tbe foot of tiie Trioil being must already have been a supporting foot, 
or at least mutt have been in process of traesfonnation into auoh an organ. At any rate, it was no 
longer a climbing foot, atooe the adoption of the upright walk in connection with habitual hvtog 
on tbe ground implies the abandonment of climbing. Thus tbe Trinil being cannot have been a 
flight ape either- Being neither a fight ape with large canines nor a flight ape with clirobtog feet, 
it is therefore proved to have been a creature with the stamp of physical defenceleesness: a 
Of ccuiee, not a man in the anatomical sense of recent Homo sapiens, but a man to the biological 
of a peculiar being which is eharply separated from the ecDimal by a special evolutional 
principle A real men, though only an evolutionary pre-stage of recent man. 

Tbe conclusion is the more cogent because tbe adoption of the upright gait is bound up wim 
the fight principle, A being that adopted erect walking needed strong weapons for the struggle of 
existenoe. Only a fighting ape of tbe defensive type of the gorilla could risk habitual 
walking, and in that case tiie females also, because of their renunciation of climbing, would have 
had to be equipped with strong canines. Therefore the Trinil being must also have pcesessed stroog 
weapons; but as he did net have them twiAm his body, they must have been outside of it, to his 
tools. Only after the humanity of the Trinil being is recognised does ocmcluaion fr—the large 
measoremente of the skull capacity—acquire due sigaificance. Tor the cranial volume of 860 c^. 
is far beyond the frame of tbe whole ape morphology. Such a large growth of the br^ most needs 
have its deep biological reason. Tbe brain will never develop to such extent ‘incidentally,’ Imt 
only from inner nec«»ity, such as the human principle requires. Probably the Trtoil being already 
had a primitive language, an assumption that is also sup^arted by the distinct configuration of the 
speech convolution (Dubois). Tbe idea that an extinct ape-spwes possessed a brain of human or 
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Mtly human maadurements ia aa eironeous as the idea that an estinet ape*9peciea poMMaed human 
epeech. Either the erolatiMiikry prindple ia the human one, in which oaae va have to deal with 
a man; or it ia the animal one, in which c«ae the human cbaraoterietace are lacking altogether. 
There can never be a mingling of the two evolutionary principlee, because in their contradiatinotion 
they exclude one another. 

The above diecusaion about Piih6eanthr<fpV4 ertcius, out of which Homo TrintiU emerged 
victoriously, was justihed becauee we bad to deal with a' border cnee ’ in which a definite decision can 
be reached by the biological method. NaturalieU, such as Bumueller and Naef, who to this day hold 
the Trinil being to be an ape, occupy an abandoned poeltioQ. However, m long as only the method 
of morphological comparison waa available, no strict confutation was possible. 

In the oaee of the Taungs find, matters are not eo simple, because the skull belonged to an 
infantile individual. The question remaina open, bow the Taungs being may have looked when 
adult. But here the biological method can also be called in to advantage to aseist the noq>hological 
method. He who, though he may be a pure morphologist, approachoa the Taunge find impartial 
muat be struck by the mass of humanoid characters that the akxUl exhibits. It even poaiasaes 
struotuna that are never found in apea but oxclutivoly in man, and which therefore are purely 
human, such aa the doUcbocepbaly, the protuboranoe of the forehead, the arrangement of the 
sphenoid boue, the smallneei of the cerebellum aa compared to the cerebrum, etc. If, therefore, 
the Taunga child waa anthropoid, than It must have belong^ to a race much nearer to human conditions 
than are the anthropoids known so far. Whether or not wo daro make such an assumption ia a 
question to be decided no longer morphologically but only biologically. 

From the biological standpoint the absolute eiae of the Taungs skull intereata ua at first, and 
we determine that its size is ceikrly the same as that of a gorilla skull of the correspondlDg age. 
The Taunga being, thorefors, belonged to a tall, atroog race, hence as an ape it should have devaloped 
fighting oharaoters^large canines, eto. But the strucinre of its face displays nothing of the kind. 
The length of the jaw remains not only oonsldsrably behind that of a gorilla of this age, but it docs 
not even reach the measurements of a young chimpanzee. Compared with man of to*day, however, 
it shows a very strong prognathism. The morphologist determines, therefore, that the Taungs 
child as regards its palate is closer to the ape than to man, whereas the biologist decides that it ia 
doaer to man, because, if it were an ape, it would have much greater progaatbiam. The very small 
canines of the Taunga skull correspond with the reduced length of the palate. This feature is again 
important fbr tho biologist. For we know that the enormous transformation of the akuIU of the 
gorilla, tbo orang, etc., as displayed by the wide projection of tho muzzle, by the skull create, etc., 
is caused precisely by the enormous growth of the caninss (Selenka). Kow, Sir A. Keith 
dononatraCed admirably the conaiderable differenoe between the small oanines of the Taungs child 
and the strong ones of the young gorilla, whioh betray already the later fighting dentition. The 
Taungs oamnee arc so small that ^ey e^ oven inferior to the weak oanines of a chimpanzee of 
oorreeponding age. If we may draw a ocnoloaios from theae facts, It must he that the Taungs being 
in adult age would never have developed strong canines in the manner of the gorilla or even of the 
chimpanzee. This aoncluaion ia the more remarkable, since the permanent molars of Taungs are 
so large that Sir A. Keith, in spite of their humanoid struoturo, bolds them comparable only to the 
gorilla molars. Therefore, 1 entirely agree with bis conclusion that, judging from the molar 
development of the young creature, ^a adult Taunga being must have been provided with massive 
jaws and palate. This bannonizes perfectly with our former assumption that in the Taungs oreature 
wc have to deal with a representative of a tall, strong race such aa, on the human side, we know in 
Neanderthal and Heidelb^ man, and indeed in most primitive men. In agreement with the massive 
permanent teeth that we must assume, the caninss must also have been strong as compared with 
man of to<day, though weak as compared with the ape. This may explain the small diastema of the 
upper jaw which, in difference from the ape, is lacking in the lower jaw. 

The first biological decision on the Taunga child is therefore as follows: A strong, massive race, 
with reduced jaws and small canines (both aa compared to the ape) points in the human direction. 

We shall arrive at the blologioal decision as regards the brain structure of the Taungs 
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being. Thougb tbe brain volume remains within the rang© of ape morphology and far behind that 
of & haman child of to-day, yet it would be much too large for a young anthropoid. We therefor© 
must infer that the fiiU-grown Taungs brain would correspondingly have far exceeded the brain of 
an adult ape. Thia tendency towards brain enlargemont, shown already by the Taunge child’s 
increased brain as compared to that of the young anthropoid, is no doubt a characttriatic of human 
©volution. If w© put our two biological dedsions aid© by side, wo see that they are complemenUry : 
the tendency towards reduction of the jaws biologically conjunct with tb© tendency towards enlarge¬ 
ment cf tho brain fits exactly into the evolutionary scheme of man, but never into that of 
the ape. 

Considering the diatribution of weight within tbe akuU, we have to assume, if only for sUtie 
reasons, that tho Taungs child earned its head upright. The forward poeition of the foramm magnum 
corresponds also to this assumption. The fact that witli aU young anthropoids tb© foramen bee 
forward is by no means an argument against the humanity of tbe Taungs creature. At most we 
may say that in this point—as in many others—man and the ape agree. However, an anthropoid 
of such siae with reduced jaws and increased brain does not exist at all; in that stage of growth the 
facial skull is already beginning to outweigh the brain skuU. With the Taungs being, on the other 
hand, the further growth of the brain will cause the etatio moment to move still more towards the 
erect poatur© of the body. All scientists agree that the Taungi creature had an erect posture. Yet 
the question remains open whether tho Taunge race practised upright wolkiag habitualiy. If it did, 
tbe arguments for the humanity of tbe Taungs child would be conclusive. 

Sinoe the akuUe of female anthropoids suffer comparatively slight modifloations fVom the infant 
skuUs, the Taungs skull has boon declared to be female. In that case, however, tlio large size of its 
brain would be of still greater difference to that of the apes, the females having much smaller brains 
than tbe malee. 

Summing up, we oonolude that tbe Taungs child belonged to a strong race; that, in epite of 
a massive dentition, it poeeessed small canines; that it developed a comparatively large brain, and 
that its postnre was erect.* This ie a complex of indications that points plainly in tbe human 
direction. Only from this perspective the greet amount of tbeee and other human features, as set 
forth by Professor Dart and Sir Arthur Keith, can bo explained. To consider such an accumulation 
of human characters as an accidental aggregation would be a thoroughly insufBcient explsnation. 
The construction of the body must alwaya be based upon a central dominating plan that is adjusted 
to tbe evolutionary principle of either animal or man. An ape that is half or quarter of a man is 
a biological misunderstanding. Professor 8k Arthur Keith endi his statements with tho words; 
" We may regard the gorilla, chimpanzee and AustnJopitheciU as a series in which the chimpanzee 
” represents tbe older and more primitive form. From this central type the gorilla has evolved 
" in the direction of increaeed brutelizetion, while Aueiralopilhecve has braachod in an opposite 
" dirootion, thus assuming many human tredte.” Here the biologists will decide that this direction 
was therefore the human one. 

In my opinion, man and the anthropoids origineted from a common root- Tb© chimpan^ 
remained closest to it, because it persisted in the flight principle and mainly developed its climbing 
faculty, whereas the gorilla passed over to the fighting principle, hence developing, among other 
features, enormous oaoines. Man adopted the fighting principle also, but through the uee of' extra- 
• physieJ ’ means (tools). Tborefore, the human body devetoped in the direction of the us© of tools. 
If we were to paint a theoretical picture of the first stages of man, wc should necessarily arrive at 
a form such as the Taungs child presents t the jaws ere beginning to recede, tbe brain is about to 
incresee. If Dr. Broom's opinion is correct that the Taungs creature belonged in the time of the 
Lower pliocene, th en the geological antiquity would also not bar the supposition that the being 
was hnman. The Taungs race would then represent a human stage far older than the Trinil race, 
and correspondingly much more primitive. 

[« Dr. Aiibarg Acm not sMm to be ftequeisfied wltn pitAoM alsMCt cerUInly did not exceed that of the 
!Dr. ^uckemsao^e arguracafi (Pw. ZooL Soo, 1989} to modem gorilla.—Eo.] 

Ihe efieot the brein volume of tbe edolt AuMrelo- 
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The oniy positive weakness of such a supposition lies in the youth of the Taungs creature. 
We OSD. of oouiae, never say with absolute certainty how the Taungs child would have looked when 
adult. Therefore, the supposition remains purely speculative until further discoveries in this direotlon 
are made. However, in my opinion, the biological view should warn us against a definite decision 
in favour of the ape nature of the Taungs being. At least, the possibility should be left open that 
the Taungs child belonged to a vary early human atsge. Thus we avoid obstructing the way to 
deopor investigation into the very earliest beginnings o( the human process. P. ALS6BK0. 


Africa: West. 

Short Noes on a KIsI Smith. Sfj B. Dora Earihy. 

The Kisi tribe {also known ae Qhiai or Kisei) iohabits conUguous districts In the hinter* 
land of Trench Guinea, Liberia and tho Sierra Leone Protectorate. 


Earthy. 

180 


1 

To a student of totemism this tribe would furnish valuable data. Phyaioslly, there appear to 
be at least two msin types, one distinody pygmy, the other tall. In some villages the Mendi arc 
abeorbing the Kisi by intermarriage, and thus influencing their language, which is supposed to be a 
semi'Bsntu one. Sir H. Johnston, however, stated that the language " had no doubt anciently a 
semi'Bantu basis, but it has been to overlaid with non*Bantu features, and has departed so oon* 
'' aiderably riom Bantu standards in its word>roots and syntax, that it cannot be classed logically as 
a semi.Bantu language.*' Comparaliw Sittdp 
rAe Banin and 3«mi-Bantn Lanfvag«4, p. 74S. 

It nay be that not only is the Kisi language 
'‘overlaid with non*Bantu features," but that 
originally it was of pre>Bantu type; as 1 believe 
some philologists consider Bsntoid languages to 
be prS'Uamitio or arohaio Hamitio In character. 

It Is, however, dangerous for a non>philologist to 
bo prying into a basement of the Tower of Babel, 
so 1 must content myself with stating that Kisi 
has to be studied in relation to the languages of 
surrounding tribes, especially htendi.Kono andVai. 
u 

This short djgrossion bss been mado for tbc 
purpose of Introduoizig the vocabulary of the Kisi 
smith. In tho winter of 1982, when doing reeearch 
work OD child life for the ‘'Save tho Children ” 

Fund, by the genorosity of which 1 was enabled to 
carry out this work. 1 often bad oocaaion to pass 
the native smith's forge, which is generally 
situated on the right band of the main hill>path 
leading to nearly every village of importance, in 
these parts of the Liberian Hinterland which I 
was aUe to visit, especially at the junction of the 
Gbande, and Busi tribes. Qbaode scuitbs 
may use each other's forges, and apparently travel 
about to do a day's work from village to village 
aa required. 

The Kiiri smith, whose forge I am here 
describuig, was working at the Gbande town of 
Polahun, There must have been a coosidcrable number of Kisi inhabitants in the town, as, indeed, 
there are in most of the villagca in this neighbourhood. His forge, however, presented some differ* 
enoes hem thoeo of the Gbande souths, one of which, situated on the right-hand side of the ascent to 
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Tiiiulfthun, is seen in Fig. 1. Tahul&hun vd£ formerly (he ae^t of the iftte Muribu, &t one time paramount 
chief of the Gb&ode, K i^ and Buzi tribcoi but e&ch of these tribes baa now ite own head chief. 

The Kiai amJtb working at Polahun told me that hie name wee hlomoli. When I asked if he had 
any other name, be said: No. If I bad a second name, the big devil of the Bush Sohool would tie 
“ me to a pole imtU I should pay a hoary fine.” He added, however, that women were aiiowed to 
have two names, one of which was their bush-sohool name, and that both mon and women belonging 
to the Kisi tribe, outside the bcundari^ of French Guinea, might hays two names. 

Momoli’s abed bad a palm.thatobed roof supported by poles. The fumaoe oonaisted of two oral 
formations resembling large, smooth stones, but made of very bard day, with the fire between them. 
The anvU was a real stone situated in front of the fire, while the smith aat sideways. One of the day 
formations was oalled * the man,’ the other ’the woman.' A small depression had been made in 
the male stone to eorve as a receptade for holding small pieces of iron. On the right of the fiimace 
was a small aemioiroular wall built of day. for enclosing ob&rooal. In the Gbaude south’s fumaoe, the 
two clay sides unite at the top to form a vent. 

Momoh’s tools consisted of bellows, two or three kinds of hammers, pincers or tonga, and a wooden 
tray for holding obarooal. There were other implomeute, suob as a cutlass, a native rator, and an 
instroment for haoking bunohea of palm.nuts from the tree. Tho bellows consisted of two wooden 
bowls covered with deor.skin. I did not particularly notice the nosslM, but think the horns of the 
same animal were used to fbrm them. It is almost invahably the work of a little boy to blow the firo 
with tbo hallows, and it must be exhausting work, eapeoially on a hot day, 

Iron used is said to be prooured from a mountain in iVenoh Guinea, but tbe smith often re^feehiona 
old iron. I never saw any ore-amddng, Neitber did I see tbe making of tho iron bars used in ourrenoy, 
commonly called ' Kiai peonies.’ These bare axe about a foot and a.holf long, and oonsist of a twist^ 
stem, and a ao.called ‘ ear' and ’ foot.' It is oonsidered polite to the chie& to use this ourrenoy instead 
of West African money, and tbe rate of exchange vanes from 40 to 45 bars for a shilling. 

Tbe iionsmith’s work is, of course, quite distmot from that of tbe sUveramitb, one of whom is 
generally to be found in every village of importance in the Hinterland. These men are of Mcndi or 
Mandingo origiQ, and have an elaborate stook*in*trade. I have watohed their work on several oocasiont. 

When studying tho language 1 was particularly interested in the fact that tbe word meaning 
' formerly,’ olcmin, seems to have same root as ohhtn, which Frobenius teUs us is tbe name ^ 
’ the house<god ’ in tbe ’ Atlantic ’ oultvua of tbe West Coast. In Kisi,' nia ’ mearu ’ in ’ and ' kun' 
means ’ that.' Tbe word for God is MeMsa (' sky'). 


Tax Ebi Sicrni's Vcoasonaav. 


Smith ...... 

evmn oto 

Chisel.bammer (like a bar of iron. 


dilvennaith er braMamith 

kshsae 

without bead) .... 
Anvil (lit: ' Stone’fmitb.his ’) >• 

tipo 

Bellows. 

kulanf 

potea eumndo 

Bellows (wooden bowlj . 

boio 

Implem^t fbr cutting down palm. 

Bellows {membreoe) 

kyiaiv 

nut beads . * . • . 

boeto 

Semicircular wall for encleakig char- 

tundu wu 

Native mor. 

ktmw 

coat 

uoewsndu 

Wooden tray for obsrcoal 

to 

The ‘ woman ’ clay Srestoz^ • 

{tmdw tandii 

Gutless. 

Undo 

The ' man ’ oley firestone 

ittndupiandu 

Iron bar used in currency 

kUindi or 

Fire. 

iHfuivtn 


k?udindt 

Ashes. 

pttiong 

* Far ’ of currency bar • 

niientf 

Beoesi in tundu piondu for holding 


* Stem' of currency bar • 

' Foot ’ of currency bar 

ktlmdi 

pieces of iron .... 

thengu 

bodo 

Finoera or toiug .... 

hanyaa 

Axe. 

MhtM, 

Hammer (with head resembling a 




bird’s head] .... 

hangu 

Hoe. 

dendo. 

HarmBer (with bead like that of a 



pL dmdalanff 

largenail). 





It is to be noted that tiny models c£ tbe smith’s tools are often worn ss ' saorificee,' i.e., votive 
ofBerings to ^irite. In this case they are generally made by tbe silversmi^, although in iron. One 
day T saw an old Bnzi woman wealing three of tbe^ on her wrist, two of which represented hammers, 
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and the third, pincars. On another oceaaion I aav a Obando baby with a tiny model of the tipo h amm er 
tied on jte wriatlidt ae a protective charm. The ashee Iroia a smith's forge mixed with a decoction of 
limes is osed for a mediotne for yaws. B. BOKA EARTHY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

America* South. Joyca, 

Th« Ui« end Orlfin of Yerbe Matd. iSunnury ^ the Addrui of Capt, T. A. JoyU, O.B.E., 
/VesidefU of Iho Anthropological SoeHon of Ac Britiah AaaocicUion: Aberdeen, Sepiembir, 1934. 4 0 4 

Infusions from vegetable products are common tbrougbout the world, yerbo MaU is I ll I 
procured from the leaves and shoots of lUx paragMpenaie, a shrub indigenous to Paraguay and to 
southern Brazil. After drying, aided by hre, hot water is poured on the broken or powdered leaf 
in a gourd or silver cup (nuudi, and the infusion is imbibed trough a tube {bondnOa) of tilver or 
of native bambu. From the oentre of its origin it spread rapidly to Argentina, Chile, and Peru, and, 
especially since the War, when many South American contingents were engaged, it has become more 
familiar in Europe. 

It contains little or no tannin, combines favourably with a meat diet, and can be ropeatedly 
refreshed by hot water without deleterioua effeots. It is antisoorbutie and a very refreshing aperient 
when lukewarm. Tbs word for the receptacle (mo44) booame transferred to the loaf and the drink. 

The diet mention of tho drink in publi^ed literature ocours in a book by NicoUs Burin, 
a Jesuit missionary in Paraguay in the early seventeenth century, who traveUed through the province 
of Gusira and the Jesuit Misaiotu. This region was then a oentre of ytrba motd preparation and of 
distribution, By the middle of tho seventeenth oentury, Nicolas del Teoho (du Toiet), another Jesuit 
miieiODery, writes of the use of the drink in Paraguay and of tho abuses which resulted. Southey, writing 
in 1817, avers that over •indulgence has heer\ known to result in almoet total mental aberration, 
ICksUng over many days; and the denger of serious infection from a common bombiiiot which ptsaea 
from lip to IJp, is emphasised by many writers. As regards the properties of the ilex, which have 
won for it so widespread a popularity, authorities are not quite In aooord. 

The initisl exploitation of the 'tea’ wss undoubtedly due to the Jesuit mlaiiosuriee, 
1609-1774, who encouraged the use of the leaf among their Indians. But the revonuee derived from 
the trade in the leaf beoamo indispensable to theee self'Cupporting communities. On tho expulsion 
of the Jesuits, in 1774, thefr houses and lands became Crown property, and in 1807 the profits 
derived from the maU industry were reckoned at £100,000 annually. Long before this, in the 
SftTBOteenth and eighteenth centuries, the leaf bad become an article of trade to tho western 
province of Argentina, to Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. The chief ooUeoting region 
was the Maracayu distriot, Asuncldn was tho outlying depOt, whence the produoo was sent by 
river to Santa F4, on the Parsjii, the chief depOt for external trskde. The most detailed acoount of 
the industry was given by the Robertsons in the first half of the uineloontii century. 

The origin of the practice of infusing the leaves of the ilex is obscure. Before the earliest 
mention of the drink by Nicolis DurAn, 1626-27, the beverage had spread far and wide through 
South America. But there is no account of its disoovery. Pinelo, writing in 1686, refers to a lost 
author, Robl« Cornejo, Examen de loe Simplee Medicinalee, 1817, for a fuQ account. But the book 

has abeolutsly disappea^. , 

So far, evidence would seem to show that the drink was a native discovery, developed by the 
Jesuits i but a study of the early history of the country provide* another aspect The Bio de la Plata 
was discovered by Juan Dias de SoUs in 1016. In 1634 an expedition was sent from Spam under 
Pedro de Mendoza to roalce permanent occupation of the country Co the north. With him sailed ono 
i;irich Schmidt, or Schmiedel, a BavarUn agent of merchants in Seville. He ascended the ParanA 
and Paraguay with the pioneer expeditions and made many journeys of exploration. His 
leminifioencee are wmarkabk for tho accuracy of his memory and the mcredible vilsness of his 
orthography. His narrative is of great importance to anthropology. He writes in det^ what he 
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bad to drinic and oat, and vliero. But in nono of his copious food notes dooa be ever make mention, 
in his t^nty years' experience, of the iiae of the ilex leaf, either chewed or infused. 

During the period of Sebmidt’s residence in Paraguay, Cabeza de Vaca made a remarkable 
overland journey to the newly founded AsimciOn, paasng through country where toe ilex grew 
naturally. His narrative (15C6) is full of ethnographical details, yet in hJs aooount there is no 
mention of tho ilex. 

Nicolas Monardos, botwoen 1560 and 1574, and Dias de Gutman (1612), have also no menUon 
of the * Herb of Pareg:uay.’ Thus tho first rofcrenco to the uso of the ilex leaf occurs more than 
ninety years after Schmidt entered the country. The inferenoe is that the leaf was not in general 
use by the natives prior to too esUblUbmant ^ the Jesuit miaejons, except, perhaps, for obewing. 

Tbe native names of the dried leaf (in the Ouarani dialect Coanunt and Caa^ptaxA; in Brasil, 
CongonAa) give little help. 

The tree itself was known as caa, which simply means * tree,’ The impUcatlon is that, as 
far as the natives were concomed, the ilex was merely a tree. It has been suggested that the word 
caa bears some relation to the Cbineso c'ha, meaning * tea * in the Pokineso, biandsrin and Cantonese 
dialects. Tea was hrst brought to Europe by the Dutch in toe oarly aeventeenth century ftom 
Bantam, whither it had boon imported by Chinese merchants from Amoy, where it was called 
' to.' TIjs Portugtiose found it in Macao, under the name c'ho, a little later. Tbe first mention 
of tea in Western literature is in Mafiei's Hisimea Indica (1558). It la not inconcsdvabls that the 
Jeauito of toe period, looking for a substitute for tea (by then introdnesd into southsm Europe), also 
introduced the Chinese word, whioh was !Dia*pronounced by the natives. 

Tbs subsequent development of the Y«^aUa, or ilex plsntstions, is a matter of history. The 
economic importance of toe leaf soon led to attempts to bring young trees under cultivation but in 
vain. Seedlings were also a fsiluis. The eventual suocees is recorded by Dobritooffer (1749). On 
the expulsion of the Jesuits tbe plantations disappeared, and only in reoent years have suooossful 
ysrhoies been cstabliebed in Kortb.eaatem Argentina, 

Tbe ilex tree remained without any name assigned by international botanists until toe 
ainetoonth century, when A. B. Lambert, the distinguishod English botanist, described tbe tree 
in 1824, illustrated it, and gave it the name Ikx paroQuaifensia. 

Tbe subject of Yerba nutid may eeem, at first sight, to be a little remote. But the study of 
BthnO'botany is of the highest importance. The rapid spread of stimulants, narcotics and food 
plants throughout tbe world has a direct bearing on culture<diffusion. 

But valuable food plants, especially coroals, spread so rapidly that their origin becomes obeoured. 
Maize, indigenous to Amerioa and unknown in tbe Old World before Columbus, became tbe staple 
food of half Ainca within a century of tbe discovery, spreading from tnbo to tribe, far beyond 
European exploration. There is a splendid opportunity for a young man, trained in botany, to 
und^tako the revision of Alphonse de Candolle's Oriifin e/ Cultivated PUtnU. 


AnchrepalSfy m the British Asseeistlen t 

... Swtmary of tho Pffjcudingi of Stc^on H 
I A/ at A« Aberdeen MeeHna, 5-13 Septenher, 

im. 

Tboi^ the President of the Seotion, Capt^ 
T. A, Joyce, wm prevented by illness from being 

E sent, his addrw was eonununjoated by tbe 
oorder end Local Secretary, Dr. J. P. Toehor, 
to whose efforts the sueceesfih organization of tbe 
proceedings was mainly doe. Lord Bsglaa, last 
year's ^^ident, was a scimulatiag chaiimAD. 
Principe topics of discussion were African and 
Indisn eUmology, and Scottish folklore and 
arohieolcgy, but there were, as usual, eentnbutione 
to almoAt eii ths principal breaches of anthropology 
and ethnology. Tbe veteran Profeasor R. W. Beid 
WAS p rese nt to do the honours of the magnificent 
ooUectioos whioh his lifelong devotion haa brought 


together In toe Anatomical D^artinent of Marischal 
Cmlege, and in tbe aroh«ologioal and ethnographical 
gallery of the Vnivereity Museum. Obtain 
Mttray raised the queetion whether anthropology in 
Africa and elsewhere is to bo ragsuxled as an 
arcbseologioal study of a dead past, or as a vital 
factor looping the destinies of the peoples them* 
ealvee. The decision depended, in his view, on 
native collaboration io anthropologioal experiments, 
and in disonmination of toe vital olsmonts in 
native culture. The praotioal objective may be 
defined as the ratentioa of toe particular genius 
and individuality of the raoes oonoemed. Lively 
discuBsioa followed, and illustratioiu of the main 
theme were contributed by Mies Dora Earthy's 
acoount of the Hoalth Cult of an African Tribe in 
the Liberian hinterlasd, and by Mr, Driberg's 
examination of the Jioal Meanwtf of Anceelor Worehip 
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tn Africa. Kr. E. J. W&yUnd's disouMion of 
Ii\ftt, Ri\9r* and 2?atn« in XJ^anda a relotion (o 
huison ocoupeooy mi^C eoem from ite title to 
be ooncomed vith what Captoic Kaitray doprecatee; 
but the geographical and climatio oondltione, 
e^eeially in the rift-valley region^ which hae been 

C foundly modified within human timw, oan now 
correlated with hoznologoue changoa elsewhere, 
and throw valuable light on the «e<|u«noe of cultures, 
aa well as on the present hydrography, mors 
estMlaJly as regards tiU history of the Nile, 

TWO papers by Indian colleagues dealt with 
analogous topics, the Raewl Typa in f Aa PopvUuion 
^ India, by Pr. B. B. Cuba, of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and the CKadak P$Hival M Bengal, by 
Mr. K, P. Chattopadhyay. Dr. Guha's observations 
in oooDsxion with the Ceosas of India, in I&SC-S4, 
an^yaod sUtieticallv by Karl Pearson's method, 
distinguished the basic MediCorraneaA element 
oommon to Brahmins and uppcr*caste population 
from a superimposed ' Alpine ' strain in wostem 
India and Bengal, which nevertheless arrived very 
early, as the Hsrappa finds show, and from a 
* proto Nordic’ element which Dr. Ouha eoruiocts 
with the Aryan invasion of North*Western India. 
Mongoloid mAuenoe is oonspiouous alortg the 
Himalayan borderlands, and the eastern ftoatiers; 
and the definitely Negrito strain in the aboriginal 
tnbse is still to be found among the Kadara of 
Goehis. It is intorastirtg to find that the most 
modem methods on tho whole oonfirm earlier 
analyaes, and also show that there is no marked 
xDorph^gioal differenoe between Brahmins and 
other upper caste people. 

Proftssor W. C. 0. Hill reviewed the PKycical 
An/hropcU>oy ^ fAs ssiaftn^ VedtfaAs o/ C<yfeR, 
whose eharaoteriKtios are chan^ff as their numbers 
doorosse. New material, incruding two oomplete 
bodies and reoent akelotons, permit re*formulaUon 
of Veddah aAnitiea with Indian jungls*tHboa on 
the one hand, and with Negritos and Australians 
on tbs otlier. Interesting anotnalies racur in 
Sinhalese and Tamil bodies. 

Miss Ailss Niool Smith illustrated M<tUriai 
Ctdfurs os on IwroduaicK lo Social CuUvr*. mainly 
from the collections of the Cambridge Expedition 
to Torres Strait, and especially from costume. In 
simple societies there is presumably a rasson for 
wearing anything at all, either in daily life or on 
special occasions. Secular oocaaions give oxpreesion 
to individual taste, ritual occasions to the catbetlo 
of the wholo society, contributing profoundly 
to religious sentiment ss well sa to social functions. 
We shall wear our best hate with a good conscience 
Ikfter this demonstration of the practiMi value of 
ethnography, and of Capt. lUttray's * retention of 
* the partioular genius and individuality of ths race.' 
An excellent paper, constructive and well illua* 
trated. 

This is perhaps the point at which to note 
Mrs. Haaluok's provocative account of the Plofoninf 
of Albanian Heads and Svolvticn of Suroptan 
Oradlss. There ie no doubt about the flat occiput, 
but is it art or nature I In socoe districts Albanian 


babies arc strapped to fiat boards; yat not to 
flatten their hea^. but magically to strengthen, 
their hold on lifo, and practioally for convenient 
handling. And heads are flatter in boa r dlsss 
districts. Mrs. Hasluck’s eradlo-typology was 
challenged fay Lord TUglan: iv the mere bock-board 

S rimordial or vestigial I Prcfoaaor Myres, without 
isputlng oither development or degeneTution, noted 
that in refugee-araas so profoundly segregated as 
the mountain districts of Albania, primitive, doriva* 
Uvf. and intrusive typos might be expected to 
scoumulato concurrently. A pressmsn in search of 
something silly found what he wanted during this 
debate, and miareported it. 

Prthislorie Arehfcoioffp tn rAs Norih-Bast cif 
i?co(2a>id was reviewed by Dr. J. Graham Callander, 
though the district is still less well studied Chen its 
remarhablo and varied entiquitice deecrvn, A few 
lortg*caims and surface finds go back to the Btono 
Age; more then two hundrad stone eireles are 
knovm in Abordoenehlre alono; Loob Kinord has 
at least one ooriy C’raaROg, and there ere ' earth 
* houses,' and two fine ‘ vitrified fbrta.’ Br. Alexander 
Xeiller dealt more in detail with the MoQalUhie 
Monumsms of the Horih'BaH, and Mrs. H. W. Elgeo 
with tho Megalithic Cvlt of rAe jfastem Moorlands 
of Yorkshirs ; and there was a fiaturday excunioft 
to Barmekin of £eht, Suahonoy Stone Circle, and 
Midnar. Profeesor V. Gordon Chitde dealt with 
the ethnological interpretation of the arcltDologiDal 
material, and the A'^val of rAe Ce^fa fn Scoticrd, 
Pottery resembling English ' Hallstatt' waroe has 
been found in Aberdee^ire. Morayshire and fibst* 
land with Lata Bronte Age objects of Britannico- 
Hibernian type, and an earth house. The praciaa 
origin of these oonthiental intruders cannot bo 
determined, but Profeesor Childs is inclined to 
think them PJetish, Cognate with other 

elements from Yorkshire, may have reinforced the 
Bronze Ago population of the Lowlands, and eetab* 
Jished the hiJl*top towns. The Crensition to the Iron 
A^is graduel hero. 

The Qallio and vitrified forte, unparalleled in 
England, are to bo attributed Co La Tine Celts 
coming aoroee the North Sea with iron industry and 
safety pins, before 200 a.c. But (heir forts wero 
moe^y abandoned before the Roman eonqwt. 
Quite distinct, and attributable to West Coast 
movements, are tho woU-ooastnieted stone forts, 
galleried duns, and broohe, caetloe rather than 
villages, probably built for Brythooio Celts from 
Comwail, whm are the ncareet counterparts. The 
crazmogs represent refugees, from Yorkshire rather 
than from Somerset, and cannot be later than 

100 B.C. 

These papers, and that of Dr. A. B. Scott on 
the Hisiorroal Jeguenee of Peoploe, Cukure and 
ChaneUristics in Sooilard from 400 B,C. to 960 B.O. 
carryirvg forward tho story begun by Profeesor ChUde 
into documentary periods, are sufficient answer to 
the complaint of one speaker that archwology was 
being neglected m Section H. Itt counterpart, the 
folklore of Gaelic spaakuu Britain, was well reprS' 
seated by Mr. K. H. Jackson's account of the 
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Qtulio the village entert&iiMn aad 

preAerven of fciJc*U)es derived from treveUere m 
well aa from local predAceeeora. Canon J. A. 
MicCuIlech DIustraUd ono eepeot of this traditional 
repertoire, and ita cultural background, in the 

F/iUdor^ and AreSaic Jlfo^to 0 / th* Scotti^ Witch 

TriaU, which betray the same oonfiwoa of thought 
ae in recast Colonial legislation in Africa between 
the mal^omm of the aorcerer and mote barm* 
less arts of folk*inedioine, fortune talliog, tradi* 
tiooal fairy loro. Tkoro is. howsvur, no real lustorio 
evidence for a witoh*«idt in Scotland. 

Ur. Jamsa Cooper Oarke gave an intoreating 
account of the AU«6 Manvteript knoum at ihc 
OclUcUon oj Jfffuiota, now in the Bodleian Library 
after remarkable advanturaa ainco it was oompilod 
in 1M9 as an official etbnomphy of New Spa^; 
one of the elsaajce, truly, of tlu group of studies, 
and remarkable for the acuta obaervatiOM. and 
historioal perspective, of ita native Mexican author 
and Ulustrator. 

Lord Baglan'e ozamiaation of the Cuk 0 / Amma2s 
raised a large number of suggestive and oontto* 
venial points, and offered a oomprehensjve phUo* 


eophy of symboliaatlon, which begins with religious 
philosophies, and has fUtered down to children 
savages, by progressive provision of ritually affsctlve 
substitutes, redeotiog the oonventional symbolism 
of the human group. But did not the religious 
phiioeophor originate either as a savage or as a 
child, or bothf 

Quite a diffaront topio was offered by X)r. J. F. 
To^r in his review of the Service# Frmtew 
Oaiton and hit Sohccl to Physteof Anthropology and 
ifupsntee. Oalton was FreMdanb of Section R at 
Aberdeen in 1885. and hia address on that ocoasion 
is a landmark of anthropologies^ method, intro* 
duoing the principle of correlation, by which, as he 
had recantly shown, bereditv could be quantitatively 
measured. Gallon looked forward to tho day when 
oonsoious aelecCion for race betterment would be 
sanctioned by the State, supported by public 

S inion; and it has boon the conspiououa sorvioe 
his school to provide matorial for tho study of 
Man's past and what will be. without oonsoious 
selootion, his likely hiture. A powerful end oppor* 
tune plea for the study of due niatorial by tlioie 
who hold the helm of the 6ute. J. L. MYT^S. 


KEY TO PLATS /-J. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND 
ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


GROUP OF MEMBERS PHOTOGRAPH80 AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE t 2 AUGUST. 1934. MAN. 

PLATE I'i. 

m No names were recorded when this photegrapb was taken, but the following have been 
idenUHed by officers of the Congress snd otLen. Tbs letters and numerous are those 
printed on tbs margin of tho photographs in Plats I-J. The Editor of Uak will 
be grateful for further identlfloationa. 
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11. Dr. J. A. Vanik. 

18. Dr. F. Focpilil. 

18. 
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16. MieeM. E. Bull. 
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17, Prof. S. Serai. 

28. 
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U. Dr. W.7. Hwp«r. 
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oa 
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89. Miao B. S. Digby. 

40. 

41. 

48. UiM U. L. Tildooloy, 
48. Prof. B. Bonnorjoa. 
44. O.H.TildMlay. 

46. Prof. V. 0. CKilde. 
48. 

47. 
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48. Dr. E. Birkot Smitb. 

60. Dr. E. Hanao. 

61. H. CooULake. 

68. Dr, E. Eunl, 

68. Prof. H. Z^tiglor, 

64. Prof. C. QoMatoin. 
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67. Rev. B Uillor. 
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69. E.B. Thomaa. 
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61. Prof. Q, P. Froto, 
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Man in India. Sp<cuU tiumber for ffit Firtt 

. -, S4i$ion 0 / rh4 JnfernfUionai Congr^i* of 

I Aa ^nifmpologieal and RffiH^ogieat iSeituect. 

Edited by Jfai Eaharlur Narat ('fiatvlm Eoy, 
Af./)., B.f... M.L.C. PvbUobtd ot Raneki, India. 
8 >v, Vot. XIV. 8 . }>;>. 70-880. June. J9S*. Priet 
8 rnpreo 8 onnai. 

It I" A nacrfiil compliment, fuul will ba WM)oly 
f^)pr«cnnh'(l by Mm' Icnraccl ICtliMr’x ooilc«g\ic» 
nvofywLpr**, to ct*l<*brnte tho now JntomaCionnl 
0>nj^M by Clio publicnCion of a Hp«iAl Number of 
Man in India, with an aonoitncement of the Oon< 
gn)Oi* itMcIf On tho cover, Anil tbo oonteutf aro 
worthy of tho ocoaaion, being on joMt«lm«it of tho 
Hlilitor'a own maoumd views on tho central problem 
of Casio, Raco and Rsligicn tn India. 

A prrvioua artiolo Itnil aoC Aaide tho orthoclox 
Hindu theory of tho diviiio or natural origin of tho 
Vama divial^ of the population, and aurveyod 
the thoorira of Nealiolcl, ]bbotmn, Klaley, 8 enart» 
tiJator, Ketkar and Qait, and the ayncretiat inCor. 
pjotation of Hutton, combining hit own auggeation 
of a looal origin fbr tlio ooouMtional taboo, with 
olenunu derived from hia predoeoaaora. Key now 
prooooda to critioiaa theee thMriea, briady but 
acutely (pp. ISJf) dovoting, naturally, oapedal 
attention to the viowa of Dr. J. 11. HutUm whieh 
credit the Aryan immlgranta with merol/ doaoribing 
*' in terma of an intanHive Indo* Aryan aoeiaty a aooiM 
'* raally baaed eo pre.exiating oondiUona.” 

Like all pro'Aryan Uiooriea of eaato*erj&na, 
Hutton haa laid apeoiel atraaa on pre*Dravidian 
taboo on food and marriage, baaed on a fear of the 
avil maru of elrangen. 60 thia oonoeption of nana 
itnolf hai to be oonaidored na a provioua quaatien 
(p. 101^7), Such * Pre«X>ravidrian ‘ notlona, how. 
ever, had not (apparently) davaloped Qoete*divjeiona 
eliawhera, and furtlier aearoh muet be made. 
Among tbe Mongoloid tribea, ootiona aimilar to the 
fnana of Oeeania oeour (p. 118), and again among 
Indoneeiana and Melaocaiana; but without caate* 
inatitut(ona(p. U5>9). In Folyneeia, there la mono 
in typical manifeatation, and there are aleo eooial 
cloBaea; but tho olaaeea of the Polyneelana are not 
the same ea tbe 'cmC<«' of India (p, 18$); and 
Hindu belief in a “ traiumiwible peyohio power in 
** mania (Roy contend!) quito different from 
Polyneeian nana (p. 181). For rruna among 
Sravidiena, direct evidence ia of eourae laoking for 
pre.Aryan timee, but though aurvivala indieate 
that there waa euob a notion, it aeema to be unoon* 
neciod with aooial distinctiona auoh ea caate. And 
the aame bolda of' Indian Alpine' peoplee (p. ICiO). 
Tbe Buddhist iddhi, and Mohammedan barako, Roy 
examinee with the uroa negative result (p. 167) 
and Anally the Jewish notiona whJoh have Wn in 
part Cransmitted into tbe Cbtiatian eonceptioo of 
patsooal ‘holineae.’ 

With tbe Zoroaatrian ideaa of personal purity 
he cornea to aomethlng more neariy to ^e 
principle underlying oa^-dlviaiona (p. 178-8) and 
tbua Iloy brings us round to the Vedio Ajyau^a 


eooeoption of a “mysterious supomatural power “ 
of the name nature as nuzno, oxprMaed (aoeording 
to aomo}, by the word brohme, which Pargitrr had 
long ago coTwideml to oxpnM xomething akin to 
Tnana, and also to be that quality in virtue of whioh 
thn Brahman oante olaimoil, or wore acoonled. their 
Auporior poaition. If, as Haug and othure auppoae. 
brahma la eenneoted with tho toot brih * to grow,* 
*to be fltroug,* this analogy certainly Uoa^ea 
olosc atteiition, ospc-olally in connexion with the 
Hindu philotiophio notion at gunas or fundamental 
qualities, which fivther determine the wma or 
soolal olaM, Uutermined by * deaoription * aa the 
word itaelf Implins (mmi, *to do^i^’). Tliere 
would therefore not seam to be reaeon for looking 
beyond the Aryan outlook on the world and manki^ 
for the mona.Jiko prineiple whioh Hutton *• oxplana* 
tion of oaato proauppoiiea. As Roy modaatly aays 
in tionolualon, “ with regard to matters involving 
" Indian aocial peyohoTogy, perhape the Indian 
“ student, who haa the advantage of studying the 
question foom inside, poeaeasee bettor opportunitiae 
" of probing tha inner oonKiouanaas ot his own 
“ Indian aooiety, and, perohanoe, of approaohlng a 
little olOBor to a right aolutlon of the origins of 
“ Male.*' J. L. M. 

Man and tha Vertabrates. Bg A. S. Bomsr. 
Mf.p Ths UnivtnUg of Chisaeo Ptom, 1888. 8 x 6 . 
] qS Vii 62? pp., iUttslraiod. Priu 18s. 64. 

Z>r. Rorner is Professor of Vertebrate Palsion. 
tology lA the Vnivereity o( ChCoago. Mere then Kelt 
tbia book eenfiats of an extraordinarily good aooount 
or the paleontology of vertebratea rrem their origin 
up to tbe Primatea. It is unusually well llluatrated, and 
eepeolally valuable (« the novice are the abundant 

C uree o( reatoratieaa of exti&ot forms whi^ enable 
to visueliw them (ar mere readily then the bare 
outlinee of their skeletal reoiaans. There follows a 
briaf eeoount of the struotiire of tha human body from 
«ba cemparativa point of view, ecuohed in simple 
language wfafoh wul be intelligible to thoee who have 
no speoial knowledge of anetomy or physiology. The 
cha^^ on human races la laae eatisfaotory for tns reason 
that it gives ezpreaiion to rether unorthodox views 
whioh are net readily aooeptablo. This chapter should 
eitlwr be aicplifled with detailed reasons for tha views 
which ere put forwerd. or else it should be oondned 
to a SBmicaTy of the moat Bsneratly aeknowledg^ 
ooncluaions relating to raoial r£ationeliipe. Ttia book 
is rentarkably free of mlsprlnte exoopt for one glaring 
inetanee where (on page f28) the Jaws of Pa»apuhocJis 
eod Fropkofiihsau* are tsanspoaed. 

W. B. LE QROS CLARK 4 

The Anatomy of the Rhaiui Monkay. EHUsd by 
i fi A ^ertmoA and W, L. Straus, Jr. London : 

1 nO BoiUUre, TyndaU and Cox, 1888. 9 x 6 , ic 4* 
863 pp., 1S8 Jigs. Prioo 87s. 

This book eonaiats of a detailed awiount of tire 
whole of the anatomy of one of the cammoncec 
monkeys. Maeaca muloeto, by 19 authors. Siooe this 
aniotal is so freouently used in laboratory work, euob 
a tert-book will be fouod invaluable to a great numbiw 
of exoenmental workers. There is an iruportazu 
appenoix dealiog with the care maintona&oe of 
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monk«>«. From th« poiAt of viev of the ooid. 
porMiv* ftnetorniit. ftlM, book mtvm a very ueeful 
nurpoee. lor the atrsightforwerd accoitnt of etructoro 
le eocompenied by many comparative not«i. It ie to 
be hoped that aimilar studiea of other welUknown 
manunaljan * typea' will be earned out in the future 
to the benefit of the anatomiit. phyeiologiet end 
anthropoJoeift. The book i« eplendid^ produced, end 
profueely uluitrated with extremely good and clear 
llguree. W. £. LE 4 rOS CLAKK. 

The Lummi Indians of North*Weat Weehlngten. 
Py Dimhard J. Si«m, N$ui y^rk: ('ohtnttAa ><!« 
Vtiivtrmi^ PrtM. 1^94. 1S7 pp., wilh 6 plMt I n# 

and a mop. 

Thia diaeertatJon cenflnM Iteelf to tlie ethnology of 
an Indian tribe apoeklng a Sallah dJaleet and now eattled 
on a rcaervaf<lon near the Can^lan border. TAoy 
formerly oeoupledaleo tbo ahorea of the San Juan lalandc 


in Pnget ffeund. The elements of their culture ahow 
many eimilantiea to those of the Britiab Columbia 
roaetal Ind^aae. Thoir food wee obtained by Aahing. 
hunting end plant gathering (bulbs and bemes). In 
winter they lived In large communities in permanant 
plank bonare and in eummer used temporary nuta made 
of mats. They wove baikets, blanmta. elothoa and 
netf, tanned hidee, made canoes, and wo^en chaste. 

The three parta snto vhioh the book is divided deal 
respectively with the cycle of life (birth, puberty, 
marriage, the household, death), tribal culture (ptting 
food, tribal distinctions, po (latches, magic and the 
secret socloty, weaving and woodworking) and legend 
and love (the origin of me, of the deer and of false clams, 
the lend of the dead. ste.). The records wrre obtsdned 
from okl men of rhe trita during the years 193S>2S. 
In aorae reepeote ihelr culture Is less dsvsloped than 
that of the coMtal Indians farther north, althougli the 
near relationshipa are evldsnr. R. K. 0, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tribal Heirlooms among the Wsbana of (ha Ulanga 

Vaday. .. 

Sia,—The chiafs ruling over the Wabana of tha | 0 0 
manga Valley. Tanganyika Territory, a tribe 
whieb migratM eaatwa^ into the valley from tha 
highlands round Kjombe about aluty yeara ago. are 
dcecanded from ena Uanga. who Is eight gsnerationa 
distant from the preaont ehsef. Menga and two brolliers. 
allagsd to have *bMn tho aoiu of a * white man,’ are 
aaio to have ooms on a hunting expedition into the 
highlanda fren tha lower country to the eastward. 
Tha brothers quarrallad and ssparated. One, Ngwira, 
Ntumed to tha lew country and >a the anoeator of tha 
Vldunda ohiafs. The aeeond, Huyinga, married tlia 
daughter of a petty chief In 
the highlands and ji the an. 
ccetor of the great Helie chiefs. 
Manea made a similar marriage 
and he, too, founded a dynasty 
In ths highlands to tha eoutn 
of Kuyinga’s oeunfiry. With 
him. apparently, went the 
family heirlooms, a aacred drum 
and certain iron objects (ilg. 1 ) 
still treasured by his dscendatits 
who say their ’ brothers ’ ths 
Hsho chiefs have wooden copies 
of the latter. 

We hope to deeoribe eleewhere 
the Bona chief's shrine or spirit* 
houss In which the heirlooms 
are housed, and all the ritual 
and regulations connected with 
it, Only two white maa hava 
over be^ admitted to it: tha 
first had the temerity and lack 
of courCw to beat the eaorod 
drum, ana In four days he was 
dead 1 

Thees notes are written 
simply with tba object of draw, 
ing attention to tha curioue iron hsirlooms, whose ori^ 
and posaibla usee are a mystery to the people 
peases them. We have met nothing remotoly re* 
aembling them among any of the neighbouriog trdMS. 
nor have we w yet seen eunilar objects in a moseum. 
Whence did the imnigrant aricsstor bring them t 
The proc^ are circular in crom^aection, while tba 
oroamentatioo at thair bass rssemblea laahlngs and 
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aeoms to suggtMt an oariier oompoalte form. Can 
anyone tall ua where similar objeots are known t 

A, T. OULWICK, 
a. M. CULWICK. 

Egyptian Slate Palacta (tf. Mair. 19S4, 144 i 
Cormetion). i AA 

8iR,-*Hy paper contained the statement, 1 Ky 
familiar to studenta of Egyptian Prehistory, 
whieh I quoted on the eutnority of Elliot .fimith’s 
Aneitnt Sci/ptian*. thet tha Oerenule (Wellar’s Qeaella) 
and ti'S (Qrowid) Korablll, which are suppoewl to be 
repreeentod on tbs palette, are peculiar to Abyesiola 
and dcmalilaml. 

Mr. Reruw fialfbur Informs me that both orsaturee 
hava a muen wider distribution; but tha reglorui named 
remain tha nearest to ^^ypt. and tha ooRKtion doss 
not ethanvlsa affMi ths latueo of the paper. 

Pitt Rhwe Museum, Oxford. F.RNe^ 8. TH0MA8. 

Eaubo.Phrjrna. 

write to correct eone inaccuracies of . 
dotsU in the interesting articls of Miss Murray on 1 gll 
F$ntcd« FerlilUf Agurss {J.R.A-I; Ixiv, p. 00), 

In speaking of mudo, she eeya thet her legend Is known 
'* only tlitough tbo Oroek acoounta,’' that she *‘inade Isle 
*'lough and cease from lamenting." that her Egyptian 
origm is "aeoapted by elaseieal aoholare. who equate 
" oaubO'Phryna (Frog.Baubo) with the frog*gocldcss of 
" birth Heqt.” For none of these statevnenu save ths 
Ant can I fCcd any authority at all. 

Baubo M«ms te be a purely Orphic figure, and thsrO' 
fore has nothing eo do wiui Egypt. In tha Orphic 
version of the leg^d of Domotsr, it is aald that when 
Uamatsr earns to nleusis, Beubo roc^vsd her hospitably 
an^ teing grieved to see bar sorrowful and unwilling 
to take any refreehment, made har laugh with the rituiu 

e ure w^kh is illuetmted in the flgures shown by 
I Murray, ^at any suoh perforroanca wont on at 
Eleuscs in reality woula be a raah sesumption, though 
it is jrosalble. In tba ordinary Eleusinian lepnd. as 
given, for Initanee, in the ^ Homeric ’ Symn to Deraeter, 
uie goddam's hostess >s called Metanelra and the leughtor 
is oooeaioned by tbs jests ol a meld, lembe. The name 
Baubo has Qre^ eognates end is even used as a oommon 
noun in tbs ssnso of ‘ wemb ’ — see the lexica. It is 
never written fiabo seva in mediieval Creek, where it 
would be pronounesd Vav6 whiehovar way it was spelled. 
1 loiow 01 no passage in which Banbo is in any way 
>oieted with Isia, even in those legends io wluob the 
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6t*M. Th«n u iM wg* pioo t— of hAft^ at it g«e«ra^ 
undwttood by tha Mno—tbit p - WA lia r ntult b«iag 
aobie^^ by a forkod branob, ouctinr it a 

littio balov tJu fork, aztd £xmg a blade on to tb« free 
end of the thinner of the braaobea [m dg. 1). 

In the hefting of hoee, the Uede It, at a rnlt, fixed 
into the haft ei a lultable angle, but in tUa iyn the 
angle It toimed not by the bledo, but by the forlAsg 
branch—the angle being about 4fi dogrece. The ao^ 
being thui provided, aU that remain* it to make the 
thinner of the two branehee tproad out, at it were, Into 
a blade at the end. Thie ie dons by filing oa to the 
blade a aoeket whioh would reoeivo the forked breaeh. 

A fiat pleee of iron about fi' x it out at the fidea 
about the middle »o at to give it a * wakt'; the lower 
end it btaten out to fan-abape, and the fiaoget abcpve 
the hip are bent together to 


lorn* an elongated tooket (tee 

fig. Sh Through the fan- | KK 1 I 

ihapeii end, three atout hvete | I I 

are driven to aa to aeourely I mak A [ 

fatten the eoeket to the blade. \ Bfe ■ 

We BOW have the blade fitted 

w with a prejeotiog aoeket. . mmm : 

whan the of the ■ B^R j 

fortung branohaa it tightly \ Kftl A 
iBiarted into the loeket, the t \ / i 

a toent it oompUte. Ko • \ ^ 

it uted in the prootee. | ) KAi { I 

Thif prif&itive mtthed of | I 

making aa a n a lo gue to a i J 

impleceeot beiug an i 

oadoubted eurvival from pre< N 

hfetone daya, hte ile laae on t in 

the teebaeM^ of fiovtb Indian 

Prehtotorto toole. It earvae to 

throw bgbt on the method of Pm. i- td somff 

the botk Am bUdae diteorared lorm nmoaa a 

by Mr. Bruoe Puote^ on the vaca or aaa nrou 

BBeviroya, lupponiag the view tx a.ahaxsn are a 

soonr. 


expcwead br bfr. Bioharde 
that tbeee bWea «•» leaHy 
adse* or hpaa, and oould aet have been anbUdM u Kr. 
Brofla Foote took them to be. Ae Ur. Nebarda obaarvea, 
" tha podtlea of the iron bacida tuggaam thah ibay mm 
'* utM for attaohment to a forkadotiok handla, adea^ 
“ whe»" whfeh w«ie Mparebtly kapt fa peeitioo by 
•tout wedfta ^van beewaam the iron beodt and tiae 
efitek hamue. 

It IB tototertn^ bo ooicftare thie type of boe rn^the 
boa blade reporw from AfHea, lUuatraled In (Slav, 
VoV XZZniT Deoambar, i9&8, Ifo. 180). The laMw M 
oomparutively longer with a« elongated taag ebioh enda 
m aeo^et very eunilarte the aoeket In the Jdyeere hoe, 
with the that anetead of the e u tfa * being 

fottttd by e aepamte aMa^neot rSveted be tbe blade, 
in the Anlean ^eohneQ the blade eBil lb* eeutot ere 
•a forzaad of ooe tingle ^eet of Uttk dCt amef eo ae lo 
provide e teng eud^ in e eoekel. The fiotm of tbe 
aoeket leavee liMe dotabi that the hoe wae (aeerted at 
tfae «*d of a itfked etaok, moeb ae In done fa the hne 
bl^ from hfyeore. SC RAGHAVAJf. 

Congreaa r ^Uaw, ISU, Ifii. 

0 A A frditor regrelB thab by fnedvertmioe the 

1 9/ q( Prof. Ofa» SchlagiCihaukn of 

Zurich. iMaAaihMp dor fMnwIkAaeywvPpouooH 
Bffclmffil tur nweeraurepfiiaoilen meneoaMwaaMn waa 
oojited from the r^ort of Section Aa. 


A vea aimnie type of a hoe with e halting device of He 
own, &em the ' haled butt' eaB the * holed 

* h^ * iBeAode, ia fa coubsod uae fa perte of Uyeoie 


^ In&an PrMtt«rie AJUitu Ui tt yotw^'oa AffM and 
mfik p. d8. 


bygvtyiTVwr>vipn Tynw-ian, Hh y a Pafttegg, B—t tTard htp St-TymdpD B.C.A 


emiation of leis with Deiaeter ia moot patent. Oonee* 

E otly. ‘ olaeaicel acholara ’ in general do not supp^ 
t Baubo hee an Egyptian origin, whatever fljghte 
of fasoy may have been indulged in by thoee who m 
ancient or modem timae have ouppoeed that the 
Eleueifiien naytCerisa came frora that oeuntiy, a theory 
now gane^ly and deeervedly abandoned. Kor dnee My 
luoh figure ae Baubo-Phrybe aairt. Phryne, whieb. 
by the way, maarw ' toad,' not ‘ frag,’ 1* nowhere found 
aa the proper name of anyone save a mortal woman, 
the celebrated courteeaa whom STyperoidM defended 
(fourth century The neereet ^roaoh to it la the 

title Phtune I4p*irn\. found, along with Baubo, a* aa 

t epithet of Hekete m the gn^i Pari* magieal papy^ 
I inPreieendanc’ Pap^ ^rweeoe mopfcee), iioe 27io. 
it ia conceivable that the late and unknown author 
of the vareiiM favooation in which the namee ooour 
had Be^ in mind, for the pepyrua oomaa tram B^t 
and the jingle Reqt Bekate would be enough to produce 
4 popular etymology, deepite the lack of any real oon* 
aeetiw between tne name*. But for Greek of any 
olaMleal ipooh, or written to Greece i*et^<_“ 


eoarvectlon eeefna to occur. 


B. J. BOSE. 


Hee*blede haftinf. ...... 

m Su,—lu hM inuieetiag pe^r publiehed to Man, 
(Vol. XXXU.Hay,! 988, No. 187 f, Mr. T. J.Bichaxdi 
<^mb« the varioue typee of axee and adsee pM' 
valeat to South India end the method* of hafttog them. 
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Nigeria. 

With Plate L 

Walker. 


Gkbl PJ|ur«> An4 Pine Kinf of <htt Nupi. Jiy 3. W, Walker, Dietrid OJiur, Ilorin Emirate, 
Niffifia. 

In MaR» 1931, 961, Sir H. E. Palmar publiihed an M«ount of certain “ repreeantatioru 4 Q 9 
of deities oatt in metal , , . in the region round Jebba and Riba on the Hjddia M'igar/' I uO 
I have reoentd^ hid an opportunity of seeing these figures, and a fuller account of them may be of 
lotwost. Foe esee of refvence the same Qumben vill be used u in Sir H. R. Paluer’i aitiole. 

2. Tha two Jebbi figures (Plate M 1, 2, 3) are well known and staitd almost unproteoted in tbs 
nJdst of the villsge on Jebba iilind, olose by a dilapidated hut, alleged to be oonseorated to their wor* 
ship. The photographs aooompanying the al^e^mentioned article we clear, and no further desoriptioa 
is hero neosMwy othv than certain obserrations which a oonparison wi^ the other figures evokes, 

3. The other photographs (Plate M 4, Q. 6, 7, S) show four of seven flares at Tada, a small Nup4 
fishing 'vin^e on the high bank of a backwater of the Niger, eocoe 26 miles eest of Jebbe end some 
five north of 6honga, They aro kept in a round hut and, unlike the Jehba figoree, are oaiefoUy tended. 
They are taken out and scoured every Friday, and the floor Is tiuokly spread with olean ^te river 
sand. 

4. The most notioeable figure is one of dark bronse, 8 feet 8 ioebee high, bearing a general 
cwemblance to the male figure at Jebba, both in technique, decorative treatment and oonventlonal 

Ita head dress oonsiste of what appears to be s tight*fitting helmet, from which hang five 
eoRs Maohing to the waist. To the front and rear of the helmet are attached medallions which bear 
tflie 'd^lce lUustrated in fig. 9, ooosisting of a homed and mustachioed face, surrounded by an 
teteriactng design. Each medaUion is surmounted by a crest behind which are models of birds as 
in fig. 10. Tbs close*fitting gown reaches below the knees and is nobly decorated with designs in 
low rebef as in figs. 11 and 12. Round the nook hang a tasselled stole, a necklace and a chain 
bearing another medallion as in fig. 13. The design on the latter oonsUts of a ramlike bead 
soROXinded by three birds which suggest the lesser homUll. 

6. Though the similarity of this figure to the mate figure at Jebba is obvious, the difierenoce 
ore interesting. The quilted attire of the Jebba figure, with its dagger in front and quiver slung at 
iho back, indica^ a warrior in the act of drawing a bow, while the rich and perhaps msgio 
ommsntation of the Tads figure may oonoeivably suggest a king, priest or civil official. The helmet 
atiAs former, like that of the latter, bean a med^oo, but smaller. SAd decorated with the figure 
of a long*beaked bird to fig. 11. The top of tiie helmet is covered by what is now a tangled 

a b^aue wire or 'ahavmgs,' i^kioh, like the citils of the Tada figure, might be thought 
tepresantataons of bair, wsce it not for the fact tiiat they appear attached to the cap or helmet. 

6. AmMse of the dark bronae figures is of an ^bant somewhat slender body and long legs. 
It has a ridge along the book and is 2 feet high (^te L, fig. 16). 

7. The 9^ od&aiiung figures of dark bronze (Plate U 6) are of osCrichss, 4 feet 4 inohee and Sfeetfi 
mchea higH r«spe«4rrety. IDsch has a ouiioua {hste on the back suggestive of a tortdse sbeU, only fiattec. 
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8, Then, there are two figures wliieh in appearance seem to be caat out of pure copper. One is 
1 foot 10 inchee high, end repreaents a man standing with clasped bands. A small pigtail adorns 
the head , the eyes arc very bulging, and the feet vesy big. The other (Plate M 6) is a remarkably realistic 
bit of modelling, and is as ooticeable for this quality ae No. 4 is for its formal decorative treatment. 

9, There remains one smsdl figure (Rate M 7,8), 1 foot 4 inches high, apparently of pure brass. It is 
of a male figure of ungainly proportions and coarse features, holding a ciook and wearing an apron. 
In addition, a smaJl cotton cloth is tied round ita loins. 

10. No. 4 ie very heavy, due probably to the fact that the clay core is still within the figure. 
Tbe otoers are light and hollow. All are or have at one time been on shallow roetangular bases. 

11. The first thing that strikes one about the figures as a wJiole is the difference in the material 
of which they are cast. All of them appear to be made by tbe cire perdu* process, Sut, as has been 
indicated above, four are of dark biome, two appear to be of pure copper, and one of brass. Only 
the three last-named are kept scoured. Another striking feature is the divergence of technique. 
It is impossible to think that there are less then three sources ibr these figures, not because of tbe 
difference in metal used but on account of tbe wide differenM in treatment—unless, of course, they 
are copies of originals. However this may bo, the designs on Rate M 9, 8, 4 are so distinctive and 
conventionalired that they must have had antecedents, and it is to be hoped that tlue article may 
have given luffident data by which their origin can be tiacsd. 

18. The Village Head of Tada tells tbe following legend. The Chief of Atagara had a son called 
Shode who waa a suooessful hunter but eould not find a market for his meat. At that Ume tbe chief 
of a certain town called Wanta had a girl in his houaohold whom he gave to Shodo to oook the meat 
of the animals he killed. After a time she beoamo with child by Shode. When he was about to return 
to hia home, be brought her a charm and a loin oloth and toM her to give them to her son when be 
waa bora. for a son it would be. ShorUy after he had returned home, his father, the chief of Atagare, 
died and he sucoeoded to the ohiefdom. Now, in tboee time# when a now chief waa instaUed, each 
town brought slaves, and it happened that this child Edegl, which tbe girl bore to Shodo, was 
amongst them on this oocssion. When the chief, Shode, saw Ndegi, he recognized him by tbe charm 
and loin cloth, promoted him to honour end showed him much affection. Shortly before his death 
be called Ede^ and told him that after his death he ahould gather all his property together and 
leave the country. At this the townspeople rose up is jealousy, but Edegi eecap^ and travelled up 
the Niger with hi* loaded canoes till he oame to the n^hbourhood of Bida. There he abandoned 
chama because of thsir weight and passed on to Tafa in Bida territory, then to Tada, Obore and 
Jsbba, st each of which places he left either chains or ornamental figures. He got as far as Kwatashi 
is Bussa, asd then returned or was driven back. His boat and poles were of bronze, They lie is 
the Ega river dose to Muregi. Edegl sank himself sjuf the boat because he could not elude hie enemies. 
He was the first olusf of the Nup4.^ 

Id. The informatiou given in this account suggested further inquiry at Gbere, Ifi miles east 
of Jebba, oppowle Riba, the only one of the above-mentioned places that is situated in Bonn Province. 
Owing to the phenomenal floods it was not possible to reach the village itself, but tbe obains were 
brought to Tada for isspectiou. There are five of them, measuring 83 feet 6 inches, 30 feet, 23 feet, 
8 feet 8 inches and 7 feet 2 inches respectively, and all are much corroded. The links vary from 
3 inches to 6 isohea in length and are rectangular in shape. At the end of one chain is a circular 
link. Tbe weight of all the ohaisa U about 20 lbs. 

14. Tbe Ndeji and tbe Wsjigwa of Obere say that the chaine were used in pro-BriUsh days for 
Btrangling criminals. Executions were carried out in tbe bush by the Cheebe assisted by three 
youths, The present Cheebe who looks after the chains has not seen an exccutioa, but the Ndeji 


; Accerdmg ce the Bum £dogi was out to a large rock to rooelve the Wave eovoys. 

chief of Qbofv. He up iharivor as far as Kwatashi, When he liaard their roeasage b« laid a eune upon 
and aiMainp«<l on the east bank of tbe I7iger. Sarkin tbe roek that any canoe that cams near it would sink 
Wawa ewt to «am him that ba wm &ot destiited to and any mu that touobed it would die. Edegi than 
beoome ruler of this region and if he stayed death would departed down etream, but the reek ramame and is etOl 
be hie portion. It was then low water, and £degi walked called Dutsin Edegi. 
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and Wftngwa claim to liave done so. They stats the ohaina were wound several time* round the neck 
of the victim and the ends drawn tight till he vm strangled. 

15. Beeidee the chains there were three pairs 
of raanacles ee in fig. 14, staple and neck ooUar. 

Id. Bdegi’a esp^tion or flight, whichever 
the case may be, is a weU*known bisCorical 
fact and, in the ‘'Notes on the Tribes, 
** Provinces, Emirates and States of the North* 
" em Provincee of Nigeria,’' compiled by Mrs. 
Temple, it is said to have taken place about 
1506. A study of this curiously assorted group 
of relics will hardly assist us in coming to definite oonolnsions about the nature of this incident or in 
underctandine how Edegi came to fonod the Nup4 state. But it provides intereeting material for 
speculation. 8 W. WALKEE. 




Fie. 14. 


Afr k a : Brl d e-Weal th. Evans^Prltchard. 

Seel• I Character of aride'Wetlch, with Special Reference to the Atande.^ By E. E. EvMi>PriUhard. 

m Thii paper presents an Index of problems and develops an approach to them, In so far as the 
action of bride*wealth is restricted to marriage relations It may be regarded as a toobnique 
for creating new social relations of durs^ility and frequency between persons. It is the meohaniam 
by which tho marriage group oomes into being. The marriage group is a real and not an abstract 
group since it comprises a number of people who have actual reciprooal interrelations defined by 
custom. These are not only a man and his wife, but also their kindred. It is distinct from the family 
group whloh is made up of dm lntoT*roladoni between a man, his wife, and their ohildrsn. 

Bride*wealth has everywhere an eoooomie value. Among the Azande it oonslsti of a variety of 
iron tools, and these may be eoniiuDed teehnologioally, spaars fbr hunting, hoes for cultivating, etc., 
or in exchange of a simple eoonomie type, s.p., to beor, moat, sto., or of a ceremonial type, s.p., for 
beer at mortuary ceremonies. Among NJotM bride*wealth oonaiste of oows, which have many 
eoonomie uees, a.p., provision of milk. Because bride*wealth has productive and exchange value we 
must not argue ^^at its psychology is similar to the payobology of purobase in oiu own culture, an. 
argument whloh has only to be stated for its absurdity to be aoknowle^od by everyone. We shall find 
it more profitable to compare tbe sociology of bride*wealth in Africa with other economic teohniquee 
in die same culture areu and to give special attention to thoee sooietiei which have had long oontaot 
with the economic system and ideology of Eoxopo and in which polygyny has disappoa^. Por 
marriage relations are not tho only ones express^ in paymente. Tbe i^ations between chief and 
oommoner, between father and son, between a lover and his sweetheart, to mention only three Zande 
examples, all employ technique of gift* or payments which define the relations between the persons 
oouoemed and enable them to foresee the behaviour of one another in given situations Binoe the pay* 
mento evoke tbe behaviour. A full study of bride* wealth must treat it as one of a number of techniques 
whloh employ wealth by gift or payment as a means of establishing, defining, expressing, and evoking 
social behaviour. 

Oenerally the persons who receive bride*wealth on the marriage of a girl are expected to contribute 
towards the marriage of her brother. But the right to receive is more clearly defined and backed by 
weightier sanctions than the obligadcn to contribute, and it is to those among whom bride*wealth is 
distributed that I refer when I speak of the bride*wea]th gronping. It is useful to know the range of 
grouping at the commenoement of fieldwork investigation because it gives us an immediate indloa- 
tion of the importacce, or otherwise, of kinship structure in any society. Tbe grouping may consist 
of the father of the girl alone, as in Zande society, or of the father and his kin, or of the father, his 
kin, and his affines. It is important to remember that bride-wealth is distributed in virtue of kinship 
and affinity obligations and that it is tbe relations between a man and his brothers or wife’s brothers 


‘ A Bocamarj o( a wmmumcatioa reed ai tbe Leieeeter mcetuig of the British Association, 1938. 
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th&t is being expnsssd. Tbe duCribution is genorally, and 1 think errondously, treated ss though it 
were pruonriJy a recognition of the reiationsbip between a girl and her paternal and maternal uncles. 

When we say that wealth is handed oyer in marriage we must in mind that marriage is a 
oomplioaCed ayst^ of inter-relatione which operate over a long period, Among the A^ande bride* 
wealth is p^d from time to time over a number of yean previous to tbe formation of a new household 
and is p^d afterwards daring the whole history of tbe now family which oomes into being as a result 
of tbe establishment of marriage relations. Being a reoognition of social status and a tscbniquo for 
evoking patterns of behaviour it has to bo paid during the whole history of the status as expressed in 
those behaviour*patterDS. This repeated payment of bride* wealth may be obsoured among pastoralists. 
but its presenea is revealed by the atatemente of oattle people tbemBolves (t.g., the Kuer) that while 
the trifle fuMls her obligations to her husband's group the cattle are giving calves to the wife's group, 
and this is also formulated in rules of divorce. They deolsre furthermore that the wife's group receive 
only part of tbeir daughter’s bride*wealth on ber union with her husband and that they will reoeive 
the rest on the marriage of ber daugbtora. Among other peoples further initalments ere paid on the 
birth of daughters (e.g,, among the Fadjelu [Whitehead]), and there are other occasions on which it is 
ouetomary to meke further payments, e.p., on leviratic marriage. Among tbe Atandc this repeated 
action of bride*wealth is more apparent, and we can trace it from the birth of a baby girl to the oon* 
elution of her marriage. At fine it is a merriage in embryo, and as it matures tbe payment of bride* 
wealth and all tbe other ouitomaiy obtervanoee between membors of a marriage group become mors 
pronounoad. If one of the partners to the union dies the new sociel tissues which have grown are not 
severed. If the husband dies the wife goes to live with one of hie brothers, who oontinucs to make 
oooanonal payments to his af&nes. If tbe wife dies her kin provide tbe bereaved huabend with another 
girl, if posaiblo her sister, and he wUl oontinue to pay bride*wealth. The leviiaCe and eororate thus 
come into being as a means of miuntaiiuog marriage relations. If we want to understand tbe action of 
brids.wealth we must view its continued operation and not diarogard it, aa la so often done, from tho 
mooxsnt a new family oomes into exiitenoo. 

Writers often remain ineoasible to its continued action because they view marriage relations aa 
those which link husband and wife, whereas I understand the marriage group to oompriaa all the 
pereons who have defined inter relations in virtue of payment of bride*weaJth. Not all these inter* 
relatione can be troatad here and I will restrict myself to a few observations about those between tbe 
husband and his affinci. A man dost not pay brido*wea)th to his wife, and their patterns of 
behaviour in relation to one another conform to eocial norms which an only indirectly aasoeiated 
with the ideology of bride*wealth, He pays bride*wealth to bis affinee and his behaviour to them 
and their behaviour to him is directly evoked by the payment and hie relatione with them are generally 
expressed in terms of bride*wealth (bTide*spean, bride>labour, etc,). 

There is no necessary or constant correlation between the ideology of marriage and the 
psychology of the persons oonoemed. When a Zande speaks about marriage he expresses himself 
in terms of bride<i^th, e.g., a girl says ' someone has paid spears to my father,' meaning ' I am 
* married,' or a boy says ' I am a child of spears,' meaning ' I was bom in wedlock.' We should be 
naive to suppose that in oonsequence the maintenance of marriage relatioca ie due to eoonomio 
motives. Yet this eeeumption is at the basis of the assertion so often made that tbe function of 
bride*wealth is to stabilize marriage. The word ' function ’ carries no meaning in this context. Ie 
it true, moreover, that tbe relations between husband and wife persist through wbat amounte to 
eoouomic blackmail 7 No evidence ia adduced to justify belief in a fonctional relationship between 
the amount of bride*wealth paid to the bride's groop end tbe durabiUty of her union with her 
hneband. No one would deny that tho difficulty of letuming a very large amount of wealth may be 
a motive in the preesure which the parents of a girl bring to bear on her to remain with her husband, 
but it is a bopelea distortion of social realities to regard this aa an explanation of bride<wealtb. It is 
pertinent to point out that among the Axande by tbe time a large amount of wealth has been handed 
over there is seldom any doubt about the stability of the union and the wealth is, in fact, an accumu¬ 
lated reoogBition of its stability. Moreover, ae soon aa a female child baa been bom, divorce no longer 
eat^ return of bride-wealth so that this particular motive can have no se n se. This point of view 
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also negleotfi tbo fact that the ralationa between husband and wife are not of primary importanoe, 
and that the stability of raamage rests on the goodwill of a man’s fether-in-Uw or brothars-m-law. 
I may add that a disagreement often arises over payment of bride-wealth and that divoM* frequently 
takes place in consequence» although the relations between husband and wife are amicable. The 
stability of their relations is not precariously dependent upon the difficulty of paying hack bride- 
wealth, a difficulty which is not great during the first years of marriage. Nor arc marriage and 
divorce simply a matter of receiving and paying back spears or cattle, though tiiey may well become 
such when European currency and exchange are introduced. Indeed. It is evident that the stability 
of the family is not really a function of cooaomio motives, bub of moral and legal norms, from 
present-day conditions in Zsndcland, for, in spite of payments, divorce is rife, It is morals that 
censure divorce and law that refuses to recognise grounds for divorce which ensure the etabiUty of 
the union of husband snd wife. It derives its stobillty from the restraint imposed by law and morals 
and not from economic blackmail. In the past Aaande regarded marriage as an indissoluble union 
between man and wife, and as unwvorable relations between tbeir aflinw, and dlvoroe was allowed 
only for s fiagraitt breach of obligation on the part of the husband towards his wife’s father or 
brothers, hfr. Torday has stated that the ssAie was tnoe of the whole of Bantu oultura. 

Another statement frequently advanced about bride-wealtli is that it overoomsi the hostility 
of the bride’s parents towards the msn who is taking their daughter away from them. No evidence 
is brought forward to support this asssttion, and we might hold that the contrary is true and that the 
taai danger to the union of husband and wife is not the hostility of the wife’s family, but the intimacy 
which frequent contact and kinship ties might bring about, Hostility and opposition are created 
by bride-wealth and by a whole range of Uboos bke rootiier*m-law avoidance, and patterns of 
behaviour like the pattern of submlssivecess which the husband has to enact, for those establish 
new relations which are oharactariaod by opposition and necewitate ssbrenged and distant inter- 
communicationi. In so far as this lesds to evident ill-feeling it is defiecCed on to the bride-wealth in 
the ideology of which it is expressed and it can be allayed by further payments. Husband sad wife 
are segregated from the wife’s relatives until faeiily ties are established, and it is only after the 
birth of children that these customs which keep the wife’s family at a dlstsnoe are allowed to lapse. 

Leaving psychological explsknatioos aside—I doubt whether they help us very much—we 
can examine the manner in which bride-wealth avokoe sooiai behaviour. As soon as it has been 
paid, the reciprocal behaviour of the persons concerned ceBBOS to be fortulCoxa end unforseoablo, 
but becomes defined and known in advance. Xn its operation throughout the history of marriage 
relations we can study its oompboeted action in compellmg both groups to osrry out their 
obligations, ’^ere is not a preliminery peymeat in virtue of which obli^tions aro carried out 
ever afterwards, but theee are evoked as occasion demands by new payments. Instead of bride¬ 
wealth having the character of a single cootraot there is constant redocumontation by payments 
throughout marriage. 

A further aspect of bride wealth must bo mentioned. In so far as it is a technique for 
establishing social relations it is not essential that it should be oonsumsd in any particular manner 
for it to have this social action- But, in point of fuA, it is often held that it should be used by the 
people who rereive it to obtain a wife and in so far as it is used for this purpose it becomes a symbol 
which stands for the value of a wife in the context of marriage. Every society forbids marriage 
botwren certain relatives and most primitive sooietiea provide social machinery which enables a 
man to obtain a mate outside the forbidden dxde. In many societies this is done by preferential 
mating by which mates are selected within tixe kinship structure and by virtue of the kinship 
structure. The number of poreible mates is thereby limited, and social relations become rsriations 
of a single type, or have a narrow sphere in which kinship structure is dominant. When marriage 
relations are retablisbed outside the kindred the number of possible mates is increased and new 
Bomal relations are established which are of a type independent of kinship eCructnre and which tend, 
indeed, to break down its exclusive owitrol. New social relations, especially political relations, 
become poesble. Bride-wealth and rules of exogamy are therefore fonctions of one another, and 
form an interdependent system. Buies of exogsjny depend on machinery for marriage outside the 
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tabooed circle, end tba affic&cy of tbe mechinary of bride-wealth depends on rulee of exogamy. 
The ^pleat and most direct way of obtaining a wife other than in virtue of itinahip atatna, ia 
aiatar'exohange, but this ia a eumbroua method beoaxise it naceeaitatee that tho two women ahalt 
have about the same qualifications. Bride*wealth provides a far more fiexiblo mechamsm for 
effecting exchange of women than either eiater-exchange or preferential mating. Bride*wealtb may 
be paid in preferenrial marriagea in a society where both exist aide by ride (e.g., among the Hche 
{Brown]) and this ^.ct poses further problems which I hope to disousa elsewhere. 

All these methods are based on a principle of equiv^enoe—in return for a wife you rooeive a 
wife. By equating the value of a wife with a form of wealth, greater freedom and plaatirily in social 
relations are poMible. Hence, to understand tbe aotion of bride-wealth we must not restrict our 
attention to s single marriage group, but must conrider its transference in two marrisge groups. 
Among Atande, group A give spears to group B in return for a wife. Group B pass these spears on 
to group C and obtain a wife. Neither group A nor group B now possess the spears, but each has 
lost a daughter and obtained a wife. There is an indirect exchange in which spears stand in tlie 
context of marriAge for the value of a wife. Among the Azande tbe full eyele of equivalence is not 
considered to be complete until a female cMd is bom of the roarnago. When the wife gwp A 
have received from group B gives birth to a female c^ild, then they Imow that on the marrisge of 
this child they will receive baok an equivalent number of epeare to thoee which they paid on the 
marriage of tbe mother. So the full cycle means that each group receives wives in exchange for its 
daughters, and daughters In exchange fbr its epeare. This cycle Is recognised in Zande law, for on 
tbe birth of a female child all liability to return apears in event of divorce ceases, and if no female 
child is born, a male ohild oao make bis maternal uncle provide him with epeare to marry with in 
the nlaca of those he would have received on tbe marriage of his sister hsd he had one. 

E. E. EVAN8-FRITCHABD. 



Britain: Archsolegy. ^ ^ 

Upper falaelhhk Poccerr from Ipswich and Swenicembe. By J. P. T. Bvfchtll and J. MidJaar. 

There appeared in Mav for February, 1933, 80, a sum* 1 D C 
mary of our respective researohee carried out in East Anglia I U U 
and In tho valley of the Lower Thames. In the part of our note 
relating to Upper Palieolithio times we recorded the discovery, in 
stratified deposits, both at Ipswich^ and at Swansoombe,* of frag¬ 
ments of pottery associated with flint implements of what wo regard 
as Upper Palmolithic types. During May and June of last year, 
1933, a loan exhibition wss hold at tbe British Museum, Blooms¬ 
bury,* of the arobisological specimens obtained by one of us 
(J. P. T. B.J in the Lower Thames Valley. • 

Among the exhibits were the fragments of unomamented 
pottery (six in all) which had been excavated from tbe four test 
eectloos situated In Ingress Vale and covering a distance of 200 yards 
from Knockball House orchard eastwards. It should be mentioned 
that the valley is some tbree*quarte» of a mile long, and that the 
' fioor' yielding the pottery and implements is situated at a uniform 
depth of about 12 feet from the surface beneath three distinct 
strata: surface soil to 2 feet, stony loam eontaioing ^rafts’ of 
Coorobe Rock to fi feet fi inchce, sub aerial btick-eorth to 8 feet 
6 inches. Tbe sequecoe of tbe deposits in the oentral portion of the 
Talley underlying the ‘ floor' is, it appears,sub-aeriid brick-earth 
to 3 feet, brick-earth and gravel of the ' 50-foot ’ terrace of Middle 
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MousUriem times to S feet, coawe mdtrwsler greivel of the Ooombe Book glsoistion to 1 foot 6 inchea, 
Coombe Rock to 6 feet, Chalk. 

Immediataly weat of Knockball Honae orchard, the Talley takes an abrupt bend to the eouth, 
arid here, m the result of laying a eet of rails to an extension of the chalk pit, a croas-eection of the 
valley hee been rovetlod. As may be noticod in the photograph (Pig, 2), the immediate area has 
suffered csonsiderablo artificia! diaturbanoe, whilst, in addition, the deposits have been removed to 
within a few inches of the base of the younger sub.aenal bTick*esrtb. 

When walking past this section, many montAs ago, one of us (J. P. T- B.) noticed two fraj^nts 
of pottery protruding from the face of what remained of the sub-aerial briok*earth at about two inches 



Fio. i> sKmoF aoaosi tv^riLLsn vsusv, wiwt ov ptoo n aia kovsi eaoaAmn, utsaiM vua. 
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of Mas oieered by the worktoen. It is mors then Hkriy that tbs uee el slipped mstensJ, w)tb ooel »t 
ferm^ •xtAded'ovsr the Isdea The bees of the slipped meteriel ooioeidee with the hotisM upon whiob 

the het rests. 


below the easting sarfa«4evel. A few unrolled and unpatinated fiakee sixsilar to those from fee 
test sites further down the valley were recovered from the same spot. One of the piece® of pott^ 
seemed to show ornamentation, and both fragments were included in the eahibieioa at the Britiah 
Museum. The decorated sherd has now been olesned so that the pattern is clearly dlsoeraible (sa 
fig. J), and certain authorities, judging chiefly by the type of decoration exhibited by the apeedmen, 
state that it belongs to the Bronse Age (Beaker period). 

Subsequent visits to the rite in question have reeuM in the discovery of further pottery, in situ, 
in the sub-aerial brick-earth together with flint flakes, and these occur at the baee of the deposit, as is 
usual in other parts of the valley where the ' floor ’ is clearly undisturbed. 

In view of the fact that deposits amounting to some 10 feet in thickness hsd been removed from 
off the site by the workman prior to our initisi visit, we naturally do not feel justified in definirely 
precluding the possibility of the omamented fragment bring of the age suggested by (he authorities 
mentioned. On the other hand, we cannot but entertain the notion that there may be another 
explanation of this matter, vis., that the pece of pottery in dispute belongs to the' floor ’ discovered 
at the undisturbed sites in the valley, and is, therefore, of a long pre-Bronze Ago antiquity. 
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In support of this suggestion, we would remark that Uppor Palaeolithic pottery would, in all 
probabiLty, be composed of a coane, gritty ware (as is moib prehistoric pottery of a primitiTe type), 
and that, if ornamented, it might well exhibit the simple forms of decoration, suoh as, for example, 
oeour upon oeitain Teesala of the Sarly Bronte Age. As regards this suggestion, we may state that 
it is not fbunded upon speculation. Recent examination by us of the decorative motiis engraved 
on bone and ivory during Upper PahaoUthic times has shown ns that a oonriderable proportion of 
these can be accurately paralleled with those to be observed on Bronze Age and proto*historio objects 
found within the British Isles. 8o numerous and striking are these rceemblances that we propose, 
at an esrly date, to prepare a paper dealing with them. 

We may also state that lately there hsa been found in the Bean*Greenhithe valley, imder S feet 
of brick*earih and stony loam, a piece of pottery with ornamentation different in design from that 
of the disputed specimen, and that, associated with the brick*6a.rth, there is a Late Pleiatooene 
moUusoan fauna including Keboetla striata (MUU.) in addition to a microtine fauna which has yet 
to be identified. Not only is this moUusoan assemblage fundamentally dissimilar f^m that of the 
NeoHthio and Early Bronxe ages but, wheress the growth of tbe spedmens of the former has been 
airestod, ]and*ibells, during the Beaker Period, attained exceptionally large site. By way ^ oon- 
olusion it may be mentioned that a Committee has been formed which will publish its findings on 
the deposits bi question and their oontenCs. The Committee’s report wlU be printed ss an 
appendix, to the detailed paper to be written by one of us (J.P.T.B.) on the completion of the 
fieldwork. 

MEMBERS OP THE COMMITTEE. 


Professor P. G. H. Boswell, F.R.8. 
Br. C. E. P. Brooks, F.R.Met.Soo. 
M. C. Burkitt, rS.A. 

H.A. C. Hinton, F.R.8. 

A. 6. Kennard, F.G.8., A.L.S. 

Dr. L. 6. B. Leakey, F.8.A. 


J. Reid Moir, F.E.A.I. 

Dr. K. 8. Ssndford, F.O.S. 
R. A. Smith, F.8.A. 

Dr. J. D. Sermon, F.G.8. 
Dr. G. Erdtman. 

H. Godwin, M.A.. Fb.D. 


Professor 0. T. Jones, F.R.8., has been invited to serve oa the Committee, but his absenoe 
^om tbo country until October precludes an answer being supplied. J, P. T. BURCHELL. 

J. REID MOER. 


S ritain: Archmology. PIggott. 

CCS «n Pel(«ry from Swsnicemb*. By SUiari PiififoU. 

At tbe request of Mr. J. P. T. BurchsU, I have examined the pottery from his excavations 4 00 
at Ingress Vale, and be hss demoDstrated to me the evidence, both geologiodl and antusologioal, I O U 
on which his Upper Falfeohthic datuig for the pottery is based. 

The fragneats of pottery derived from the test excavation, at a depth of 12 feot of brick'eartb, 
are small undecorated scraps which do not show any features oharaoteristio of any naciowly^flned 
period of culture- No more can be said of them, in fact, than that they are fragments of ooaree 
pottery of prehistoric type. The decorated fiagmeut, however, whiesh Mr. Burchell found in a potition 
which he equatee with tbe baee of the brick-earth in his test excavation, is deooratqd with soaiewhst 
oareleesly executed lines in a hyphenated or notched technique. Owing to the smaUncae of the sherd, 
it is, in my opinion, not possible to be absolutely oertain of tbe direction in which these lines run, 
but there is a probability (to judge from the curvo and faint traces of ‘ wiping marks ’ inside) that 
the do not run horiaoattily aa might be expected, brrt at an oblique angle. 

Considering the finds solely as a student of pre-hislono pottery (which is the only capacity in 
wtdeh Ifieel competent to make an arotueologioal statement of any value in this matter), the three sherds 
from the Met section are undatable within any closer limits than ’ prehistoric/ but the parallel which 
immediately auggeete itself for the decorated fragment, among the known prehistoric wares of 
Britam, is that of the Early Bronze Age beakers. 

Sunh a dating from typology alone is admissible when dealing with aa unrelated casual find. 
But it is clsM that, at Ingress Vale, the date of the sherds is dependent on their sxchaologioal 
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AMociationB. and the interpretatiorw of tho geologicaJ phonomeua accompanying them, Aaoocdated 
flint impleraente, which Mr. Borohell h«a ahown me, mclude no typee chMaoterirtic of NeoUthio or 
later flint industries, but do mclude two buriaa wggeating an Upper PateoUthic or at latest Mesolithic 

facies for the assemblage. , ,. , ^ i *v * .u ij i 

It is then to those familiar with the complioatod problems of quaternary geology that the final 

intensreUtioa of the Ingress Valo finds must be left, and those of us whose particalar study is that 
of prehistoric eeraiDica most await the decision of those who have speciiJised in these aspects of 
archajolodcal science before we oan claim the undoubted axistciice of pabeolithic pottery in Britain. 
^ STUAET PIGGOTT. 


is broken. Fig. 2 is a gourd .shell ladle used 
by the 5awnzs of the Visegapatam hills and is 
16 in. long. Sven a euperfloial examination of 
the figures will briog horns to the mind of the 
obsArver the strong possibility of the pottery 
ladle having been fabrieatod on the model M 
some gound original like fig, 2. Tho modeling 


"It miy be MJwn M ptowd," »y. Dr. 

Haddon, “ that in a number of oaeee the forms of pots are taken from natural objects, or from 

" receptacles ma^ of different 
" materials . . , We cannot 
" bope to have the earllw 
'* forms preserved to uir The 
early history of pottery 
India also shrouded 
mystery; few of our ancient 
P<>ttery spedmei^ disclose any- 

. \<jV^ n- ^ 

^ ' . > ?»’ •' s . which their history oould be 

‘ Pio 't gleaned. Therefore, this crude 

y ‘ ladle from an ancient funerary 

monument is of Interest as it shows how our early potters copied the forms of natural utensils. 

A. ATYAPPAN. 


REVIEWS. 

Net to dictate a policy for the solution of South 
Africa’s moeC oomplex aod threatening problem, 
pSolee, bat to ensure that those with whom diraotion of 
policy list shall have before them an intelligible and 
reliable pictwe of the contemporary situation, a 

_ ... courageous statement of the causes which have 

t^ablV ^y the Editor’s geoeml aim and plan, produced that situation, and an equally courageous 
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Western CIvlUzstlon and the Natives Of South 
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napt, bibliograpAy. 

This is a most timely book, and Dr. Schapera’e 
team cf collaborators hM fulfilled in a moot ad. 
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mdicfttion of wh»ti to thorn, is the ineacopoble 
conclusion from the feu:ts. 

Tbe book opcM upon the note thot ** it is no 
*' longer powible for the two races to develop eps^ 
" from each other." It examinee the aegregatlonist 
position moat eearohingly and expoeee its unhealthy 
roots, deep in a soil of un e aai n eee. dread and com* 

C nieo; compromise, that la to aay. between 
tal repression, cow seen to be imposeible. and 
aaaimiJation. still repelled aa unthinkable. It 
examines with equal fullnees the policy of the 
adaptationiat i give* place ic its conaideratiotu to 
contamporary movemente of thought and policy in 
Central and East African tarhCoriee; and poses 
fairly and squarely the quewCion which the adapts* 
tiODiat must arawer or leave the field. What place 
ie to be given to the African ultimately f In line 
wl^ the Hilton Young Tleport on East Africa it 
sees ic adaptation a policy oartalnly facilitating the 
transition to aeeimifatioc but providing no final 
solution m itaetf. That is to eay, it ease adaptation 
as a atage in a prooeae at the end of which there can 
only stsuid one thing, a co*operatloa of European 
aca African in all afiaira of the country's life 
and on equal terma, Dr. Schapera'a plan, therefore 
has Imn not marely to place natorial for judgment 
in the hands of Oovemment but also In the hands 
of Industry and of the Ohuroh. 

The booit is a plenned etruoUire with ite founds* 
tioc upon two asetiona suppllsd by the Editor 
hirtMolf. One, TAs Old Santu CvUur*. adequate and 
aoourate if his poaitloc ba correct that South Afrioa 
aa a whole may ba taken to xapraaont a picture of 
unlmkm patrilineal form; the other. .Present Day 
Lif4 m 1 K 4 Naiiv4 Aeferves. confined to the area of 
which Dr. Schapora speaks with peceonal knowledge, 
tbe Kxatla Reserve of Beohuanaland Protectorate. 
The Jiicitation of the data is not, as it happans, a 
wcaknees einoe later—and noet valuable-eeetiens 
by Dr. H. M. Boberteoc and Mr. W. H. Hult on 
Th4 Seonomic Condition 0 / iht AuroZ Uotivoi and 
TA« Seonomic PcoUion of the Bantu in South AJriea, 
oany the avidenoe ovor the wider field. It may be 
of interest here to observe that the situation in 
Bechuanaland. as daecribad by Dr. Schapara, oan 
ba paralleled, both as regards actual davelopments 
tO'day and also as rega^ oertain obvious ten* 
dacciM. in the territories of Nyaaaland and Korthom 
Rhodesia: far enough away, one would think, 
from the Union of South Africa, but yet. throu^ 
labour supply, linked sufficiently oloaely to the 
great mnung areas to be sensitive to tho same 
influences and raeponsive in exactly the sania 

P^haps this introduotory material might with 
advaatege have been followed at onoe by Mr. 
Jabavu’e terrible chapter on £an<w Oritvanou which 
hare forms the concluding section. Whether as 
introductory background, however, or aa final note, 
this voioe of the African would remain ©qu^ly 
dominant m tho mind of the reader. It is terrible 
in its quiet etetement: in its typically Africa 
economy of effort; in the directness of ite use of the 
overlord’s language. Perhaps it may be claimed 


as tbe higbeeC proof of the value of this book that 
at no pomt does any one of the collsiboratoia aaem 
unworthy to stand beside thie Afriosji in the rble 
of intermediary towards understanding and atone* 
rnent. 

Hr. W. G. A. Uear’e oontribution on The BducaUd 
^fativ* tn Bantu CofTtmunal is important and 
informative to a marked degres. It ei^loraa 
material of great value along a line not hitherto 
worked in su^ detail* It is alao noticeable for the 
uneompromieing stand it takea for, and not against. 
Bantu capacity and the certainty of future develop* 
ment. Here, and with him mu» be brackets 
Mr. Hoeml6 in his section on Pace Mixture and 
Ifative Policy, we have a reply to the prevalent 
conventional view and to the extreme position 
recently expounded by the Premier of Southern 
Rhodesia that neither now nor at any future Uree 
'' ean political or sooial oouality be aomltted." In 
this connection Mr. HoemJ4 Is very impreasive. He 
prmeata a ressonod plea against unreasoned fear 
end appeals for the inauguration of a petiod of 
'human engineering.' which will employ In the 
■oslal structure cf the future the rownincent human 
matenal t«*day consigned to mfrrior and sub* 
ordinate usee. 

The whole problem of racial contact in South 
Afrioa in its efleet upon the technique of Native 
Adminietration, with the aubordinate problem of 
just what law is to be administered, has been 
ontruatod here to Dr. Edgar Brookee. aiid this 
eeotiop. with his advooaoy of needed esrvioee. ealU 
for careful study. In another field, similarly limited 
to eonald^tion of a epeoifio cub*problem. Dr. 
Eiselen contributes a very candid chapter on 
Chtiotianity and the RsUgi^ L^e of lAe Bantu 
which, if It may perbape antag^ise the reader 
temporarily with euoh words or phrases aa 
' uprooting' and ' the complete viot^ over Bantu 
' religion* as doaorlbing tho aim of Cnnstian faith, 
and will, perhapa, bo read dee where with varied 
foelintt. is important from its inaisUnoe upon 
eomewing that is too much overlooked. The fact 
that whil© ChJietian teaching has in some of its 
eihots been davaatating to liantu faith. Chrieuan 
failure to live out in ordinary contacts what it has 
taught has been still more devastating in the sphere 
gf raee*relations. In this oooneotion his pages 
may be particularly mentioned, 

\^era overlapping ocoun, m between this oon* 
tribution or that, it will bo found to be rather an 
interlocking of the varioue parts with a neultant 
strengthening of the whole, indeed, it is very 
QOtieoable. ae one moves from viewpoint to view* 
point with each nucceeding writer, that the apparent 
complexity of tbe problem on a general view is not 
eo daunting after all. Onoe admit, with Mr. Hoerziie, 
the poeeibility of utiliaing all the available materi^ 
in this project of ‘ human eogineeHng' lowarde a 
shared race-future and there ie an appreciable 
clearing of the atmoephere. Visibility definitely 
improvee. Those who would etniggl© 00 . self, 
ha/idicapped by a determination to use only 
material of ona kind, refusing this or that * becauee 
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‘ it )« black,* arc th^maelvr^ th» authora of the 
probkiD. Ic js at thj« pnmt that the divaRw 
avidance and axpenonce of Dr. Schamnv'a con* 
tributora mtarlock and the cumalativa ^ect of cbia 
convergenoe of evidenoe and experience in over¬ 
whelm lag. 

There are two further contributions, both in one 
•eou outaido the genoraJ body of the materia]; 
Mr. l*»>trado'a on European Jitjfvencu on Develcp' 
mtnt (fj Bantu Lan^ia^t atvi LiUnuurt and Mr. 
Kiebyk TSa Bfftcl of Wtutm Civitiioii^i on Bantu 
Mime. T?teae. and perhapA r«<pecially tlio former, 
might well be made available for their epocirvliet 
puolio la separate form. 

One cloeee thie book with foalin g* of gratitude to 
the Editor and to bia eollaboratora. It ia moro 
than timely. It may, perhaps, mark a turning* 
point is the outlook of dominant race upon tho 

C oblem of ' human engineering' which to*day 
voivae both Woatom Civilization and the nativea 
of South Afrioa. T. CULLEN YOUNG. 

Tha Script of Harappa and Mehenjodaro and 
Its connection with other Sorlpts. B)/ 
Dr. 0, R. Hunirr. on fwrodueiioa ty 

Prettier S. LangdoTk, (£iud<4t in tAs 
UiMvry of CuUvfs, No.. 1.) LoNdoa, Xspsn Paul, 
l9Si. 210 pPm xsm« pioTM, ^rioe Sir, 

Two of tbe moat important dieeoverlaa of the 
proaant day in the fiold of arohieology have been 
thoae made by Mr. Woolley at Ur. and tboee of Sir 
John Uanhall and hie oolleaguee in the Indoi 
Valley. The axoavatione at Uoh^odaro, Harappa, 
and other aitea have revealed the exletenoe vi an 
advaaoed civilisation, atretohing from tbe Kima* 
layan foothillj to the Baluohletan border and beyond, 
and proved by Meeopotamian oorreKoodenoae to 
data back at least to 4000 a.c. Tw ontodatei 
Indian hietory, aa we have hitherto known It, by 
8,000 )^ar«, Tbo iahabitanta of the Indue VaUey 
dwelt in welUpl armed cittea, with wide, straight 
roadai they bi^ an elaborate drainage eyitam—a 
thing unknown to lator India—houaea built of brick, 
and pubUe baths, but, apparently, no templea and 
so palaoee. In tbe last two reepeota they differed 
entirely &om their Kesopoiamien oontemporariee. 
They were a thiok*eat, etocky race, with narrow eyes 
and fbll, fleshy hpe, Tbejr religion oooeiat^ of the 
worship of the Itngam or phallus, the Mother Ood* 
date, and oertain saored Mumale and tree«. They 
were intonsely artiatio, and produoed with great 
skill portrait*«tatuett«a In stone, broose and clay, 
toys, fin>> glaaed pottery jewellery. But their 
most remarkable produotions are the unique steatite 
seals, which have been known fbr some time. These 
have on them a aumber of asimals, whioh are 
depioted with oonamnmate art. The commonest is 
a strange beast which appears to be a unioom. He 
occurs eo frequently that one is tempted to wonder 
wbetber he is not the tutelary deity of the race. 
The next oommonest is a Brahmlny bull, s reognifl* 
cent fellow with a great dewlap, garlanded and 
wearing an embroidered ^th. Others ore tbe 
elephant, the rhiooceros, and tbe orocodiJe. One 


sea! deplete a horTted, thred>beaded god, sitting in a 

E gio drona, and surrounded by beasts, who has 
m conjeoturally identified with tbe Indian Siva. 
The moat idtereeting point about these aeals, how* 
ever, is tbe fact that each bean an ineenption m 
oharaotors which have hitherto defied intsrpretatioa. 

Three oho^ra in Sir John Manhairs * Uohenjo* 
daro and the Indus Civilisstion ’ were devoted 
to the script, including an importsmt one by Professor 
Langdon. Dr. 0. A. Kunter. in tbs present theeis, 
hes oarried the investigation a step further. He hss 
shown that tha eohpt bos affinities to proco*Eiamite. 
and, lees doeely, to fiumeri&a and Egyptian. The 
rseembIsnOM to these three eoripts too dose 
to be oeeidentol, but whether the oonaeotion is due 
to community of deeeent or borrowing oonnot at 
this stage bo determined. It hes oleo a superficial 
resemblonoe to the Minoan script of Crete, wlu^ is 
also as yet undeoiphered, and to Sobisan. But what 
is most astonishing is the fact that it is identical 
with the myetenotti eoripts discovered on Bas^r 
Island I niis would be incredible wore it not 
vouched for by no Isas an authority than ProfMor 

M on. As ProfsMor Lemgdon says, rtone can 
)w this ancient Indian aonpt mysteriously 
travelled to a remote island in tM Paoifio, long 
bofore tho dawn of biatory, 

Dr. Hunter's elaborate painstaking Investiga* 
tion of the scripts on 750 iaaoribed objects hss ^ 
him to a number of important eoaeluslons, which 
take us aeveral steps forward in ths solution of this 
fosomating puzsie. The script is to be read from 
right to left. The signs are not alphabetic, but, li^ 
Sumerian, a mixture of the phonetio and the pioto* 
graphic. The language was probably monoeyllablo, 
and therefore is neiuer Aryan nor Semitic. It is 
not that of the proto*B!amite tablets. In bods 
cases, tbe aign*groups represent proper namei. 
Many sidns are common to both, but tlM sequanssa 
ore different. If there are no proper ajunea in com* 
men. Dr. Hunter infers that tbe languages oanaot be 
ctoeety related. Dr. Hunter claims to have deter* 
mined the signifioacee of a few signs—ablotiva and 
dative suffixes, numerals, and words for * slave' and 
*aoh.' A solution, however, is not llluly to be 
arrived at untU a bi*lingual seal is discovered, etthar 
in MesoMtatoia or the Indus Valley. Tbs Sumeriaas, 
as Professor Langdon points out. must have kaxwa 
this script in th«r intercourse with the tcavehsM 
from India who brought the Indian seals to Sucue, 
sad they were the only literary pe<^s 
this writing and language whan it was stm written 
and spoken. 

I myself think that the most AteresMng of the 
many problems is that of tha coansetion of the 
Indus voUsy culture with that of later Indio. I am 
inclined to the view that tbq proto'lndions, to 
borrow Dr. Hunter's oonvanient term, were tbe 
Dasyus of the Vedas, the noeelees, phollic-wonhip* 
ping city dwellers, who were overthrown, as so many 
times the pooplee of the Paajab have bean over¬ 
thrown, by more virile raoee descending through (be 
passes. I think that the Vedic Ajyans a^ed down 
and interrnarried with the conc|uered raoe> 
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b«rrow«d from tbszn, not coij Um Brifami bat 

tb« many rton*Vodio etasaaotB which *ppe«r in Ut«r 
BtnduiBQ—tbo eultf of 8iv», tba i*iv^ *nd tbo 
Bull, of the Uother Ooddeee and th* Samd tHe. 
1 an inelined to thmk , too. that «a may trice 
many * ^to*Indian * akrwmtJ in aariy Tn i ^ ta n 
arts But thia ia, parhapa. a digrearicn ia st 

poaaible hare to go into the quea tia n wbathat the 
Brahuia are the degenerate dewranHanra of thia 
early civilisation, or ihetr eosBeeiioA with the 
Dravidiasa. All we ean aay ia that the Indoa VaUay 
folk were a leafftnng race, who found their way to 
India, either alona the Peman Gulf or through the 
Bolan PaWi from WMtem Aaia, and that they ware 
part of tba * far*fluog etTiliaation of the Ch al oolrth i c 
' age/ whioh ambriM the great riven, the MBa, 
the Tjgria*£uphrmtaa and the Indue , and (MwfehU 
d(cA»—appear! to have axtended. in eeaa at* 
fathomed manner, to Baacar laSaad and Ccatral 
America. K. 0- RAWLDJSOK. 

INDIA. 

Sankhyii The Indian Journal of Statktke. Vel. I. 
Parti. Junet*]). Sdiitd K P. C. Afttta / ana fr w. 

OohuOa. yemgH roMr. tu. pw mh fm md ^yy 
N. aw tMMktsr. 

ifia dot SEOtting of the Indian StauaUeal IiwtituM 
WM haid at Calautta ea Uw TJtk Dacambar, IMl It 
waa feuadad for the proaotfam of (ha " aiudy of cutaMiaa 
bo«h pure and ^ptiad. aad alhed aot^eeae." aad. 
Judtfae ay the Ant p^ of thia /newel. wUeh le Mag 
with the Mp of the liMiMia. thk objaet <a 
ihlailr baiag energMMaUy earriad out. Of the da 
pwara U aoalalM Btaaaating the neoKe of orWoe] 
naaoNh. are foor of oe mm Meondaiy 

•Dthropologiee] interMt. Two of Ueae an by Trit m w 
HahaUnotA, who le to be «oogi«eoleted on the Ant 
frulteefbwaditoriellahoun. OnakeoiiUad; “ AtodMe 
' in Sdueatiooal TetU. Ke. 1. The RehabUiiy of • 
“ OToap.Teat of loteWieMe ifi BaGgaii.'* Tbwampart 
ftiimiwn (ha atetiatkel raliebUity of group inwlliganea 
taeuoarriadoutoa lilt aahooleUldrafi. Owlagtoite 
foetor. do valid eeaperiaeoe eouJd bo aaade 
tiUnui tM avwago raaulu obtaiead by Indiaa and 
Bvmaa eablaeM. but a weau r aa of too growth and 
chioia^ wlabUlty mih age an (o be praamted in 
latM parti of (haaa aaodna, 4Dd they wiB M™t nw^ 
«cemariaoM. Tba aaaead papor by tba Sdjtor daala 
with " A Boviiioo of fUafe/a AnthrooMpatrto DKa 
nletiag to tba Tribaa ana CAatea m g anga V A 
crtOcel emniaatiea of Rialay’a matMial bed keg bean 
znadad. wwe it hae bawi ^own to be dafocbva in aeaae 
raapaott. (hot^ praetieelly aB (ha o oo a p te d 

eooduaioaa rJetiag to ladiea athnognphy an atiU 
derived from it. It ia eoivdtvUd (bet few ecron wire 
^ trKwerikng indlvidMl ana unm a n ta. bwt tbet 
inaoy enpt in duwig (bt ealonlettm of (he avenge 
-refill Uata of won an togatbar with laibad 

naa. and (baaa will be Indi^eoeebla to anyooa makkig 

uae RMay'a data for BengaL Uaafil aa mb 
r „ nv^oo may be. is doaa not Aoelly aatabhab 
M nkahihty of hk mBMunawatba Than ia raeaon to 
heliaoa that the aubiaeta wwa aalaoted in eoeh a wmv 
the* tba ddfcrmcea Wwmo eaetn win enggoned. 
and, allhou^ all (ha mMenramanle are njd to ben 
bean under hia aupwvwioa, tbara is no goerifttn 
tbaC the dArant obaarnn who ware uaiag the aaae 
taobniqiM did in foot obMin oomparaMe lanlta. Saab 
quMtloeeooald only be AuUy aatUed by le-maannaiaat. 


lad wi mnj hope t hV auob a labour will form part of 
tba fttaive ectivitiaa of the Indian Sutinioal Institute. 
A tnpar W T. J. Y. BorbajgbdiMaaaaa Geltoa’a Work 
on tba Kvideatial VahM of Finger Pricta.” It is a 
of OebiOW*i of taa peobabOlty that 

two pmea wifi be found with Idaotloal fioger prista, 
•od no new dam an preaected. ‘'Mattnuty Stwietin 
'•foANymo,*'aao-opanriva atndy, analyna thaaterieOm 
drived from a Uatanuty Eaipiul becwean lPd4 aod 
IMO. HanauMMaia of twine and tripled nn givn. 
loeeite with a variety of other matariaT ItiagmanUy 
nrinrnitil to-day proWacBa aoeb aa tboae of In diaa 
j -gpbj Mosot M eolvad wlthool the aid of 
{iua2tativa Bwthoda. and all anthropologUta iotaraaced 
la India wUI ebvkaaly bava to Moauli thia /ewraol in 
arte ia ia tewab with aew deva fopo a n te in that 

aad aOiad aobjeeta. Tban ia a p m ai ft g need for new 
data ia tbaaa flakla. and wa may aatieipate that the 
raeeatly-fofmad ImtaUce wifi aatead aad oo.ordiaau 
fii|--^T^ wteb wifi ultliMtely aatlefy Cbw ne^-, _ 

Q. M* U« 

BCilCION. 

Dv Uraarurv 4ar Goeceaidaa. Bi— Mamrieah. 

wild paatfiea 5nd**, //. Tail. ani 

jUbginaa dar fK. teid. ZHe Mi- 2D I 

pfoMi te AAibaa. im. X.». I«.A».„ 

r. Bold. Zfeeblrdga aw dm Jtebrie nn te ^rvefte 
Imwibor.Aeteau.JMWwbaM. lIlA S.n. S9.M. Fen 
F. ly. Seimidt, STI>. (iffiaetarin IPw^oInj. 

In (bam two mnniva aad mmterly vobwaa, (entl^r 
rnaatai ialo ae lam tbaa 1.901 pagea. Prolamor Sebmidt 
baa ea&arted a vast amy of facta and tbaoriea eon. 
aaenfog tba High Qofo of (ha low ream brought andar 
nviw wbiab wfil imnam a atorahoum for aatbro. 
polcgim for mny yaan to acoa. And tham two 
■lAv tomaa, it will be roammbarad. an only two 
neona] in tba eatin wads wbieh will tw oom. 

vSSi in ai^ parw. Fr. Sebsldt. therefor*, ia a 
vtetabla Prnmr in aAaaamg ev^diAm m eupport of hu 
aoaimtwtta. of oewm. (be nathod of tba two 

aenisilan an very dlflemt. In oeatnat (o tba 
wivwmlwtie form of tbe oempantlva SMtbod adoplod 
by 8« Jamaa, our autber m * bwurioal ’ m hia amroaoh 
le tlw data, ai^ writm with tba avowed objeot ef 
with ’ peaiUva eartainty/ aad by ' oWeotiva 
< •••M/tba aibnoDfiaal age of the difiarant High Ooda 
be bfiPtfa (o Mrib. 

U the fort of tba two book* belon ua an aohauaUve 
ayatbaaw ie mnda ol tb* eridmoa ocaeanmg the 
gupcMa Being! among tb* ACrieen FygM, nair^ 
tSSn from matanal mifoolad W P*n from ^ 

dwtews in tte tegbboorboed ef Ngoila *M (ha first laJl 
af tba Uppm Aban^. a tributory of tba Upper 
Onewe. Tlw obamvar afoo vialtad other group* m sh* 
Fteeb Caoflo and tba Spaniab tamtoi? of Rio Moni in 
the South CwEwroeo djatrioi. Mgr. Le Roy tuppbad 
the mformalaom from the AJoago of Femao Vaa aad the 
iA the Soulb^art Ganaaroco. while tba dat* 
(TM te Nortten boundary oaim itom Fr. Baiwart. 
It would be biWmUng to ooapara (bam laauKa 
with obtefoad by oUms invaeUxaton In the 

anaa. vn * unkm and utlJ tbb la doa* aoma 
uDiaaliiiHr be Mi about tba aouma, noce it la m 
difllAilt * to thinif blaob ’ where abatraet ooBoepla 
en conewned. la eertnin anaaa. ae Fr. Sehxaidt adj^ta, 
Umo bm bem ebvioaa borrowmg of Chriatmn in aaa, 
but wbae alfowiam haa beau made lot auah oDiitacla, 
^ M,ceevioe*d that ethical High Ooda wtih tha ooblaat 
ottribaMa and q^iim like eternity, erooiaefoooe. 

aoativ* poww aad righteouniem. oom- 
with H*^^**^***^ tawarda rrianbind, an tbe 
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eh4r»ct«ruUn fMtuPM qI th» AIJ<F»th»r b«h«f £n itc fMoiliar generality in quoting them et Inigth. end eeichel 
oideet form, & yet better comment oo them then the earlier worJee 

intU^ of Che oulcureleei Qoldn Age et the threehold had taught ue to expect. For the author ia grown even 
of human hiatorypoetulated by our D^hah diffujconiate, faker thaa he was Mfore to tboee who eee the material 
Prafeeaor Sehmidt pictum a wholly e«Ufying Kden of an angle different from hie own; ho adrnite. net 

i rimitive simplicity and touching pieiy ^ora the once, but repeatedly (eee aspedally pp. 4. 1^1) that the 
entu in Africa and the Iroquoia. dharohea and phenomenon he haa choeen to disnuas^ the fear of the 
Muahogiani in Morth Amerioa introduoed ' naturism.’ dead, or death, or gbosts. which is shown more er leee 
* fetishi^,' Bhoet*worship, aaimism.totainiain.' niagiim ' by all cnankiod, la not the only oonetituent in tha humM 
an<l higher forme of civilisation. But In aclte of theeo attitude towards (hat which is no longer human. He 
aophisticatcd aocratione, the African NsriJIos and the even atresaee the ee*exietance of love an<1 tendemeaa 
NorUi-eantral Califomcana, Algonkins and 6aUah, never tovarda the kindrad daad. 

ioat their original faiih in the Supreme Bsing. or traoee That fbar of tha dead doea exist, and tliat many quaint 
of their primeval ionoeence. A fundamental dittculty. precautions aia taken to protect the sundvors horn tboee 
however, in all Fr. Shmidt's work is the meaning that who have gone before them, be has of course no difllculty 
oan be given legitimately to notions of eternity, In proving by abundant lllustratlona. In this pajtioular 
omniscience, and ethical righteousness attributed to volume m ^ oonoemed, to uae his own words, with 
these very primitive High since tbeas ideas have ehowii^ how primitive EBaa aitafopie to dritw away 

such a very restricted meaning, if, iadead, they ooeur the spirits of uve dead by ehser physical feree. and to 

at all, in Uu netive mind. Furthamiors, while a tribal " keep them at a distanes by intsrpoelng physical 
AJbFather may ba looked uporv as an originator of the “ ebstaelas between him and them (Weftwe, p. vii). 
culture of bis people, and even of the world aa it is The six lectures which mak# up the six ciiaptsre of this 
knewnwithin tiu limits of tnbal oeacsptloM of spaoe, hie book deal in order with driving the ghoet away, by tueh 
eraative powari may not be more than thoee attributed to methods as beating the air and ground with weapons of 
a powai^il ramraaker. The problem of oausation did not various sorts, barrioadii^ its way back by means of 
b^in te exsreise the human mind until pldloeophical water, barrio^ng with fire, binding or maiming of the 
thought arose at a ralativaly late period in the develop* dead body, miseeuaaeous preoautions, aiul the rernoval 
ment of civilisation, and it is iaccnesivabls thst pri* of Induesmsnts to rsturn by ths destruction of the dsad 
meval man reflsetsd on ultimate bsginninga and' oauesa. man V property. The exan^lse range, aa usual, from low 
But leaviug on one side ths theoTetical oontantlona savagery to the ouatoms of £uropa In ancient and medsm 
ef thass monumental volumes, ths analysis of ths timss. 

hukurkffifa, and the generai methodologioal scheme, are A ravtswer is privllsgad, if not actually bound, to ftod 
hi^y illuminating, as Is ths wealth of detail throwing fault If b« mayi and a slight wsaknase in this book is 
a fio^ of light on obscure tribsa and oultxiree. la tbs perhaps a too ready eeaumption that the belief In an 
ehieidalien c( the Amerindian raligiens, the resources of aetual ghost, a spectral, or somstinee a rather matsnal, 
the bast authorities on ths rsgioR'—Kroebar, OiSerd. being in which the pareoaality of tbs daad mnn Uvea on. 
Goddard, Losb, Speck, Tait, to reentlon but a (sw of la ths origi&al idea behind all thsae defensive measursa. 
(his houechold names quoted in abundance—have been Tbua, on p. SI, the Indian rite cf digging furrows and 
utUicsd, and while tbe author frequently drawi m&. filling them with water ts Intsreietsd aa a barriar to the 
elusion* which would not command the assent of these NtuAing ghost, in face of the Indian explanation (in the 
and ether aathropologists. the ntaterial oolleotad and Satapatha.Br&hmaoaj that the wetsr is to act as a 
akllfuUy employed ia of very real interest and of barr^rtosui. This, se a ' moral explanation,* essms to 
permanent value. ths author to bs a secondary, proba^ a prieetly inter* 

The oreatlon myths, for example, U wearisome in prctaticn. But is It necessarily so, ano is tM eonespt of 
thsir repetitions, make a substantial additicA (s folk* sin nsoessarlJy moral ? Gertakily nslthor nsoa nor smm 
lore, and the euprems importanea of the stories in thsir in Latin naM hava any moral eoDnotation, and the 
eultural and religious eettiag la recognised, if their reviower suspaote that uueb the same ba true of 
dxunatio re.enaot^nte ia ritual era not worked out in tbe Baaskrit aquivaleots. Elsewhere, aa on pp. 41 scg., 
all ^eb verioue ramifloatiou. But, of enures, it ia in it may wall eesm that the various weehingp and othM 
hii treatment of tha cult of the High Ood thst Profe s so r rites are attempta to get rid of the contagion, or even 
Schmidt brings to bear upon tu complex data the the small, of death rathar than maasuraa to bar the 
entire weight of his expert knowledge and great pureuitof aghost, orluioekit off If it tries to cling (o ths 
Isaming. Uotaovar, whatever view may bs taken of Dcdy of a moumsr with its phantom arms, 
hia historical method, the Iraportanes of ostabbshing H. J. BOSS, 

the ethnological age of cultural elements cannot bo too 

atrcngly urgM in astanniniog a aaquance inouatoiu and Tha Warawolf. By Ucniagu$ Sumnt$r4. Ktfon Pmi, 
bshaf. This is sound soiaoce, and it gives quality to the TrencA, Trubn^r 4 Co., 1993. d* PP: 

author*! laborious rssaaroh which ia mdaoendent of hia /IIa S, 16s. 

tbaoretical findings. £. 0. JAME9. The Bev, Kontague Summers is wall known 

as a writer on tha daricar aupcratitioos of tbs Middle 
Tha Fear of tha Dsad in Frlmitivs Raligion : Agca, and m a tmnaiator of madusvaJ works on witoL* 
.Afi Lseturs! Dalivarad on ths William Wyia craft and kindred subjects. It ia unfortuns4s that a 
71] 2 Foundation at TrInlW College, Cambridge, writer of such sruditun and of such a wide knowledge 
By Sir Jan*4 Otery* traur. Val. II. Mae- of to recondite a literature should ba so lacking as hs is 
tntUon A Oo. Xondon, 19S4. eiw ^ 161 pp. Priot in tbs spirit of aoicntjfio inquiry, for ha ia not only 
lOr. 6d. uncriticaJ but dcfimtaly obscurantist. It will perhaps 

Age, so far from withering Sir Jazoea* powers, risena be enough to illuatrata this by two (out of many} 
than 1 for it is tha apedal privilege of aoiaotists ox the paaaagea (tbe italica are mine} in which the author 
first rank (bat they seam exsrapt Tram tbs Aristotelian comouta himaclf to awaaping statanasts of unpardonahls 
law by whkh everything, having onos reached its printa, inaocuiacy : *'It is now guiu gensmlfy reecpnixcA*’ 
goes on CO decay, to this bo^ wa have ths fhmiliar he says, *' that insanity is vary fraqucatly nothing alas 
■Thay m of styls, tbs old odustTy ia gathering ihota, tha '* than possession ” (p. u); *’ No tAmkiAff 
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pttwt dmxy that thm^ vit<hM the fom of eau 
'* auok the blood of obildw* ond overlook them . . . 
" w M proven irr^fra^Mt foMtmony'* (p. $$). The 
kiodeet view to teJie of e eoholer vho can wriu nomerM 
of thie kind u probably that it i* • poee id order to 
attract readen ‘by eomethinj; aeiuational^ an attitude 
sug^tad Ukewiee by hi* rather irrelevant digreaaion on 
the well in onderaetio metaphor. The author of tbia 
book hae a uttarin^ly poor opiojon of anthxopo!ofiet«i 
and in p<^tina out &e intereatinf feet that OiroTamo 
Tartarotti in 1149 rofarded witoKeraft m a remnant or 
eoQtinuation of a paaan oult, be ungallantly daeenbea 
thie vie* a« a foolieh maggot . . . re*pr«en(ad with 
'* eingular jU*MeoaM in a more modem work." He like* 
wiee deniM •peeiSoally and more than onoe that the 
belief ia werewelvea oaa reet on a beak of lyoanthropie 
mania: he oreite also from hla oiherwiae up<to>date 
bibliography not only any raferonee to the lateet edition 
of the ^wiwfepeKko ^(enniM, in which that view ia 
advanced, but, what ia worea, any referenea to Dr. 
Uargaret Murray’* important volume on the witoh eull 
of WHtarn BuKm, Zt ia, nevertheleea, thia bibhogr^y 
which ia th# red juatibeation for the book, for it ia on 
the whole unuaua^ oomprehenaive, affor^ng a moat 
valuable liat of refereneea which may be regarded aa 
indiapeaaabi# to any future atudent of Jyeanthropy, 
thou^ it la perhapa uofortusate that worlu which are 
frankly Acticn were not eegretaiad into a aeparaU Hat. 
Similarly, the lUuatratieaa inmde the faneiiul eoneep* 
tiona of probably Inoreduloua artiate, aa wall aa rapio* 
ductiooa of threa or four ancient woodouta likely to be 
iatesded to oonvey what the author really believed. 
In apiie of profuae queationa and alluaiona Mr. Summer*' 
atyle ia peuabed and readable, but it ia marred by aa 
irritating tendency to (I uee an erpreacloa of hla own) 
*' fared and bombaat" hie text with vorda ao preoJoua 


that they have paaaed completely our of curreoey; 

* expiacate ' ia bad enough, but ’ moumlval/ ' ferny,' 

* roua' and ' veak,' thou^ porhape kea ugly, are hardly 
Engliah nowadays. Thia uee of oboolete torma ia no 
doubt of a piece with the autbor'a general combination 
of research with obecuranUam, of eruditton with aenaa* 
tiooaiiam. For the perversity, real or aasumed, of one 
who balievea In the Lteral tranaformatioii of the ’ divine 

* image ' into animal form, the penance preerribed nearly 
a thousand yean ago by Biabop Burchard, ia «un]y 
much too light In thia centu^. v. Summon daanvet 
more than ten day*' reatrictioo to bread and water. 

J. H.H. 

GENETICS. 

Oer Erbarze : Aipplemcru to !!•« DfuUcht Atrtit- 
blau," ediiod by Pf^tooor Vr. 0. /‘nlArrf vor a* j 
Xripeff (HiVirl); Vaf, /, 1-J, July- 2(|4 
16d4. 

Thia new periodical for Human Osnetlca la introduced 

a ' a reoomtDondatkni from Dr. OOtt of tbe Qarman 
iniatry of the Intener, cmpliaal&log the eleae eosoexion 
between gen^ raeeajch and medical praetice, in 
puTouance of a poUoy of natlortal recener a tiert by ayate* 
matlc aelaetien and ^Imlnatlon. ll^c editor, who ia 
at the head of th# aection for Human Heredity in tha 
Xaiaer Wilhelm Inaiitute for Anthropology In Berlin, 
ia supported by a diatinguiebed liet of contributors. 
Tmfeaeor Eugene Fischer Insiata on the na c a ni ty of 
familiariiing ordinary people with tha rcaulta of genatie 
neearch on animals anti plants, with thoir applicability 
to mail, and with tbe evelal end political ImpUcailona 
ef theeo new facte end procpecta, and takes come palna 
to )uatj{y th* eelccUcn ef "Brbant'' as the title of 
the new Journal: " new ihirga and new ideas require 
"new words/' J,L. M, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Faar of tho Dead. aion, fuaien and hybridisation. That any corpie ic 

fim,—1 have juM soon Nam, 19S4, IIQ. Since liable to Ittfect in some degree, kaumted at any ra(« 

1 am to have cudgela, I propoea Co take a ooekahy /Mh in Assam and Burma by the general relegation ef tlio 
with them at Lord Raglank three pelnle. duty of burying to indivkluau*, eoloetod as being el 

As for tbe eeooDd point, I aeeept it ee a valid and iittla value to the OMZununity otlierwiee; the feet thet 

weighty obleotloo, provided, of course, thet mumml* non'infeotloua corpse* arn someiimes credited witli a 
Soatien end enelogous practloee em not regarded s« greeter degree of mfeetien tlian actuelly infectious once 
diffused M savages by some eophlaticeted, ii archaic, does not negative the poeeibillty of eu original obaerva* 
oivtlkaiioB. The drat point seems to offer greater tlon that corpeea are liabla to infort. The Andamancee, 
diffloulty. Human error generally would seem Tarsely in an epidemic, show hew mooh they eeam to reco^iise tlw 
due to tbe misapplication of correct oheervetion. Thus, danger of infeeiion by killing the living aa aooii aa they 
there ia a beliaf snared by the Soma Nega and tlie Kuki develep oymptonie of tbe disease, 
of theee hills with the Irish poeeantry. or some of them, Lord Kaglan'e third point, which esema to amount 
that a hawkmoth catecpillar of the Deatli'a Head or to stating that a scientiBo turn of miiid la neceeaary to 
nearly allied variety turns not Into a moth but into a make a cenwet observation of eeuee and eflect, appeare 
mouse. Thia aeama to ba an eironeoua epplleatien tha woekeet ef tho throe. Dul for tbe ability to make 
of the correct obeeevation that caterpillars undergo euch obeervatlena. there would be no human hl^ry at 
metamorph^ia, the error being ineiigated by the tall all, and the '* edentiHc turn of mind," if It diJTof iron 
growing on the rear segment of tbe cetaipiUar. There the unaoientiAc in anything but degree, differ* perbepe 
•earns ae difficulty in the way of a iDieepplioatlon of the rathar in the crkkel application of deduced priaciplee 
obearvsd feot of Infection, by a dlaeaeaa corpee, leading than in tlie mere obeorvation of cause and effect. Miaa 
to as tfroneous attri^tion ^ infection Co an accidental Durliara also would pmbably upUin the obeeryant »v> 
oorpee, while tbe enhanosd (ear of the dead in certain age's erroneous attribution ef inieclion tonon.inf^loue 
Maas aesma due in any case to the Impingement of oorpee*, proeisely by the absence of fuch a ecnotUio 
aMirely diSerent idoM, s.g., in tbe case of corpee* killed, tnm ef mind. Per^elly, after twenty pear*' pretty 
by wild aoimala, poreibly to the fear tliat tM eeul of intimata eeaooiation with eavagee, I am entirely eceptK*) 
ate deceased, having mlgretad Into the eetor of hia deeh, of any radical difierenoa whatever boeween mental 
win lure bis frienda to a like fata. The error m meat proceeaee of savage* and theee of civibaeo perew, 
retienaliung tbeories is, perhaps, in euppoeing that any and I auggest that the apparent contreete ere nier^ due 
belief bee e aizigJe and oonstajit oripn, when beliefs, to reliance upon a very diflencit corpua of correct and 
like ciwtome SAd race#, are in a perpetual state of diffu- inoorrect miormatlon. Among eavagea, aa among tire 
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«iviUxod. th® gr®®*' m^ocity »l<e wh®Uv*r «nd 

uiionnfttion m®/ be f®d to tliem, but fchero wo al«»ye 
o (ow individuale eoeptioat aod oritioal •nough to 
Toeot for ttwmjolvoi aftd to repudlato what cwi flicU 
with thoir axperianea. J «. HvTrgw. 

Kohima. Naga Hilla, Aaum. 

JrlaK*Shaa1i*na^lt*/ ^ 

_ _ KjB,—Mr. H. C. Lawlor» m Mak, JMl, 4, Two 
/fin ' typir^^ Irlah Shoelaiia<gigt.' la of the opuiion 
that *tha tarm Sl>aela^-gig >im no atyme* 
logical Tnsantng, and ii an absurd name." 

Mim Marffarat MuiTay, in her P»:ant arttele on ’ /er- 
tility Fip»rai' (J.B AX, Ixiv), aHouta that the tract. 
laCioo aenerally given ' Wonsan of tho Caatla * la mean- 
ingla^ but eaye rightly that the word itaoH la fixed by 

i. ^rd m., n« 

be ineanlngWee and abeurd, , ^ . 

le the tranelation * Wonan of tiw Caatia a true one T 
X& * Tho Bright Temptation/ a noval on Iraland of tba 
tenth oeiitary, Mr. Auitin Clarke introduoea a Sheela* 
na.gig, whioli ho apalk cila*ft**5Cieh and tranaUtaa 
' 61 ^a oftha Pape' , 

I am no Jrlih eeliolar oompetant to oliaek hie ortho* 
eraohy. but aa, due, I auppoae, to the ueual Hobeon* 
JoliMn of the eaaauonaoh, Lough Craoibhe oaa boeome 
Lough Crewe, and liubhadh, Dewth, Sheala na gig may 
be the reault ef the lane prooeia. Uoee gCi eh maan peoe t 
Pe«ibk oognato vorda are AJ. TU. 9er. Punjabi 
aUeto and AiU, aU of whieh maan * breaet ’ or * pap.' 

If thare ie a word gCieh and it haa eome luoh meaning, 
thao. although it ie adnlMed that tba braaata on thaaa 
dgureo aro nromlnant. and oftan abeaet. the term 

* Sheala-na gig' ie neither eo ttoaningleaa nor abeurd, 
but only the vietim of a prooeee of dKftdation. 

D. H« OOztoON. 

gsall ArsM Sehool. 

Paebmarhi. 

Caniral Provinoea. 

A Kuialan Funeral Petit. 

_ fltjL—We are aoouatomed to go far afield m learoh 
/Il7 of primitive ouftcma. The followine aeeouat of 
the memonal feeet held la honour of her grand* 
mother, yearly ©a May Jnd. U given by Marie Brfiniwa 
in her autobiographioal aooount of the war and KUMlan 
revolution ('One Woman'e Story,’ M, Britaieve, 
Barkar. Londoo, ISSe ). la the mldat ol the war— 
May ISL^tbe fanily travelled to the Chiitope Convent 
in ttie oemetery of whiob the old lady wee ialorred. 

" At eight Mxt morning we were in the epaeioue 
•' Convent ohurob and the memorial Maea began. 
•' Then followed a ehert Requiem at the grave and 
“ aftar that we etitered the great dining hell when the 
•< iBoaorial wu to take plane. Long, narrow 

** lablee e«ood there coveted with wbta olotha. Wa 
took our plaoee and. after the priect had said grace, 
*' mt down. There was a big eeparate table, whiob 
*' Hood in the oomer, for the beggar* and wanderere. 

<* Tbe food waa exeeUeotiy prepared and oouietod 
'> ahWiy of elorlet prepared in vanoua wonderful wave. 
" Preeh ea«*are and other looal deboa ci ae were eleo 
'' plactifuL Tbe nuoa w^ wonderful eooke. . . . 
'• At last two enormoue aaruovare were brought in 
"*aad the tea driatog began. It all lasted for over 
. ' three hourt.*’ {p< M.) . , ^ 

Tbea. is IMeia, m Ulfi, the RuMiane of the upper 
aCUj calibrated the anoiect pre-Chrietiao rite of 
the funeral feait. Ifi would ho of interert to know 
tbongb thetolvSph ha* l^emj^aboUabed. tbe 
mest feeet ^ etiU‘biir«tvee. 


1 saw it in Serbia in 1902. 
tn the graveyard, at Nieh, 


Here, tbe faaete took place 
upon the gravM, and the 
beggam'’and wanderers eto^ with their begging bowla 
ana saeka ac tbe gate*, waiting for the remaini of the 
reeali. M. E, DURHAM- 


Femtle Fertility Figure*. 

Sja,—With reference to J.R.A.Z., lav, p, 9d. 
2 Do It i» to be hoped that Miae M. A. Murray will 
oxaraine the eguattiofl figure, deeply carved, 
but v04tber*beaten and partially broken, now built into 
the inner face of the aouih wall of the aouth tranaept of 
Panmon Triory, Anglaeea. It haa the appearance of a 
a woman with ' ipraad and arme 
akimbo/ ^t tlie portion ahewing the graitalia haa been 
broken off, apparantly at a remow pahod. 

Built into the aame wall ia a bearded mala bead, roueh 
latar In date. DAVID PRBKMAK. 

Trident*. N. Rhodaala. 

Sia.—The following may be of mtereet to tbe 
/fin authors of the articlae Mam, 1989, 147; 19)0, 
19SI, 44; 19)8,47. 

{Ij In 19)0,1 obtained 
a trident from an old 
Tonga native io chief 
Mapancab area, Kalomo 
Dlatrict, in the Batoka 
Province of Northern 
Rhodaala. appros. Lat. 

17*, T.o«g iV 8. 

Tha native atatad ha 
had bad it fbr rears and 
It came into bia pcieea* 
aion from aAotbarnative. 
that all he knew waa 
chat is (he old daya be 
bad heard that tbe 
’Big Ooea* only ware 
allowed to oarry theca 
tfidento. That it was 
not native workmanship 
of the Tonga tribe. 

Deecrlptioa: The abaft 
i* ^ wud ebcoy earved 
in eecUona. Length, 

27 inohea. Middle blade 
19 IsohM to whan it ia 
•lotted law the abaft. 

Widch aoroae ouWlde 
trident poinu )l inohae; 
length of ouWlda bladee 

iDohee at the butt. I f ' ! 

metal contrivanee 
ahaped W. 

(i) The »iD*ller epetf 
wie obtained by me in 
the East Loangwa 
Province of Nertbm 
Rhodesia. Nothing 
aadirmi W be known m 
its origin. Blade to 
•ookst, ISiachea. Shaft 
of poliabed ebony 21 
inotM long, bouiid at 
aa^ ead vnth iron. At 
tbe end a fi*ioob iron 

pick socketed into the end of the shaft. The uon is 
nature amelWd and hand forged. The dc«gn is unusual 

and not known in tba<e parte. _ 

CORDON LANOASTEB. 

Fort Jaraeaon, N. Bhodaeia. 
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MEN (Abarundi and Tang T«u) WEARING NOSE CUP 

PMef/faph ly }/r, /. H. DarUug. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
With Pl»t« M. 


Griffiths and Darling. 

By J. E. 3. 0^ 


Tanganyika t Ethnography. 

Snuff Takini and tha Um of Not* Clips In Buho, Tantanrika Tarricory. 

J. 8. Dariing~ 

A d f| Tha area uaually dcficoibod by Ita Inhabitanta aa Buha Uoa 
21 U in Tanganyika Tamtory batvaan lakea Tanganyika and Victoria 
Nyanaa, balng borderad on tha North-Wait by Burundi (Belgian Urundi), 
and oompriaea the graator parU of tba adminiatrativo districts of Kasnlu 
(Buba Waetl and Kibondo (Buha Bast). Tha majority of tha population 
are Ababa, but there ia a large minority of Abanindi in Buha East. 

Tha taking of anuff, in a 
liquid form, ia wry eomraon in 

— \ Buha, eapaclally among the 

— Abarundi, 

» L Tha liquid snuff (Giha name 

~ ' S M ifwaniec) ii ptaparad by mixing 

fi ordinary dried tobacco loaTaa 

p!^ with water and adding vood ash. 

L\r Tha ash of any type of wood ia 

If used. The anuff so prepared is 

carried in a small gourd sue* 
[SH pended from the neok or waist. 

Xho gourds which the snuff 


8<ioi» in wcA«i. 

Pra. 3. Koas-cup, sue* 
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to do so. The writers have seen few wotncn taking anu(T, though this may be due merely to & 
clisliko of doing so in the presence of Ktrangore. 

Should a young man deaiic to begin taking anxiff ho asks hie fotiior’e permission, sayiog th&t 
bo wishes to b^u to tuTiija. At the same time, he presents his father with a pot of beer; this bas 
no speoiai name. The father thereupon preeonts the eon with a small gourd {ilemUko) and some 
tobacco, and the son may thcronfCer take snuff. A woman has no need to ask permission to 
iunffa; but shouhl a son begin to without asking permission, his father would be angry and 
* would swear at liim and drive him away/ for he woiild say his son did iwt fear him. 

Tlie method of taking is to pour the liquid snuff into tho palm of tiie hand, throw ^e head 
book, and pour the snuff inte tlie nostrils with tho fingers in front of tiie forehead and the base of 
the palm eff the baud in front of tlie mouth. The nose is then dosed witii a clip (Qiha urunengo). 
or, failing a clip, the nostrils are held pinobod together between linger and thumb, until tbe taJeer 
feds he has hod enough, which is, usually, not before several minutes have elapsed. 

The urunmgc is on the same principle ss tho ' Gipsy ’ clothes pegs sold in England. In Buha 
East it is usually made of two thin pieces of bamboo about ^ inch wide, ^ inch thick and 5 inches 
long, bound together very neatly at tbc top with very thin copper wire (used for making bracelets, 
and called nycrers). In Buha West, howovor, where bamboo is loss common, it is usually mode 
simply by spbttiug in two a stiff kind of grass ealbd chanandali. The clips arc not presented to 
baginnere as ace the gourds, but arc made by them. Tho oUps ore commonly worn suspended 
round tlto ncok on a piece of cord, though they are sometimes clipped on to the top of the cor. 

There appears to be no htnal connected with Che takbig of snuff. Once a msn has rocoivsd 
permisslmi he may 4iMga st any time. Should two ftiends meet, one will offer tbe other sruiff and 
they will take snuff together. Snuff is also largely taken at beer drinks and markets (the latter 
being a great institution among the Abaha, but not the Abarundi). 

A youth wlio desires to take snuff, but hss not rec^ved permission from his father, will do so 
provided ho does not think hU father will And out ; this servaa to show that tlie parental autiiorlty 
is feared, rather than any religious sanction. 

In addition to ifwanka (tobacco is colled iiabi or iftcanka), a dry type of snuff (ugoro) is also 
used by somo Abaha. It is said to be a KiswahLU importation from the coast. Its preparation Is, 
appskTsntly, not so sinplo os that of ifwanka, and is consequently left to certain individuals who 
make a trade of it. It is prepared by mixing, in certain proportions, roasted banana leaves 
(bananas being very largely grown by the Abaha) and ground up tobacco loaves. For tbs grinding 
of the tobacco a little water is sdded, but this is dried out before tbs snuff is ready for use. The 
mixture is placed in a recaptaole of the bark of the miombo tree; tbe reoeptaole has a Ud and is called 
tmnilindo. The snuff Is kept in the manHinda till it is sold or used, but need not be kept at all to 
sUow it to mature. 

The user of ifioanka will not use agora unless ho cannot obtain ; even then he mixes 

it with water aod uses it as liquid snuff. Ugoro is usually sold in the markets, and the buyer ususdly 
asks to bo allowed to try the agoro before he will buy any. 

Snuff is said to have an intoxicating effect, but It ia of very short duration. 

Tlie above notes present only a few aspects of the subject, but contain all the information 
that is avulable at present. J, B. S. GEIFFITHS, J. S. DARLIKO.' 

Gold Coast: Ethnography. Field. 

The Assmsnukpai of th« Gold Couc. By M. J. FUld. 

Add Behind the Gi village of Bawyi risce & forested bill marked on the map Abooso, but 
I I known to tbe Oas os Adsan3te> Monkeys and wild pigs livo there, but no hunter will venture 
on the hill by himself for fear of Aeofnanakpai^ 

These AvmanMkpai (also caUod Aoamanva, Ad^pt, seem to be identical with the 

MmotHa described by Battmy.^ They ate dwarf<men, with feet turned back to front, ' a little 

I EzplaastiOQ of phoaetio symbols : jms short o ss ia hot.’* /aesh sa in '* fish.*’ ij^og as in '* sing.” 

* B. 9. Bsttroy : * Religion and Art in Ashanti.’ 
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bigger th&n a monkey,’ wid citbcr black, white, or ‘ red.’ Red (^wra) u the only Gi word available 
for deaoriblng all ahadaa of bnff and brown, bcwde* ecarlet, crimiwn and pink, and here it undoubtedly 
moani ‘ mulatto oolour.’ The old dwarfa are tlia Wggeet and are baarded. They all eat and dance 
on ootcrope of smooth etono which they themBelvea poliah. 

The diJO*ehaped quarts thunderatones, holed through the middle, of unknown origin, which 
aro plentiful ia the diatriet, and are laid to have fallen from heaven, are alao said to have had their 
holoa by being caught, on falluig, between the finger and thumb of an atomanxtJepa. 

Hunters obliged to Invade the haunta of tuantanuhptii propitiate them with offeriuga of mm. 
planed mainet tboir dancing-stonca, and with the pans of clean water in which they like to batho and 
aplaah, If disturbed or angered they stone the offender, lead him into the depths of the forest and 
there loee him. 

OeeaaionaUy they lead a mai\ away in order to befriend him, and during his stay with thorn 
they teach him all they know, and aqueore into his eyes, cars and mouth the juice of a pbnt which 
onablee him thereafter to see and hear all men's thoughts, to foresee all events, and also to sing and 
talk with the dsomonujfepo people. On returning to his home after a sojourn of a week or two, be 
is known as an Ab^dMnrjnu (or Ahduwrjye If a woman) and bcoomes a much revered fortune*teller 
{gbah). and giver of advice on medioa) and other matters. 

Not only do these dwarfs haunt the forest, they are known by the soa. A story is told in W 
of the days before tho lagoon was drained. The Asamantikpa people were then lo plentiful that 
Friday was eet sside as thairs, and nobody would vtrit their sewbore haunts on that day. A man 
named Dsani had on unreasonable wife who on a Friday askod him to fetch her frem the beach a 
flat stone for grinding corn, He refused, whereupon she wept and nagged so porsistontly that bo 
consented, On tho shore he found the rooks spread with piocoi of drying cloth. He started to 
coUeot tbeso and at once was set upon by a mob of onraged Asamonwfcpot, who stonod him, especially 
about the head. He returned to tho town crying sad raving, ran about, demented, for several days 

and then died. , _ . . 

The following story, told me by an Osu man, is intoresting in iW likeness to the European fairy* 
tale of tbs cobbler who eat up to spy on the fairies who had worked for him. 

Two fishermen camo and told my Oiu friaod’s grandfather that they had boon sotting out for 
a night’s fishing when thsir oanoo had been entered by four strangers whom they took foe somo of 
the Fanli fishormwi who often visited the Gi fishing grounds at certain seasons. That night thoy 
drew an unusuaUy good oatoh of ftsb, but their visitors innistod on returning to shore before daylight 
and disappeared aa tho oanoo landed. This happened every night till the two fishermen dotermin^ 
to know their benefactors. So one night, out at sea. thoy made oxeuaes and delayed return 1^1 
dawn. As it grew lighter and lighter their companions wept and cried, and two of them pUmgod 
overboard and disappeared. The Other two stayed In the canoe tiU daylight revealed thorn as small 
and covered witli long, dark hair. As the canoe grounded they sprang out and ran away. 

The two fishermen related this to ray ftiend’s grandfather who said, “ You should not hove 
•' tried to find out your bonofectors, if you knew they did not wish it. You heve done youraolves 
“ groat harm.” And sure enough their luck loft them and in a few weeks they died of melancholy. 

There U another type of person who aoee Asamona.^i, and ho has them as familiars about hie 
houee He is often beard to laugh with them, he carceeos them as they at on bis knee, and sets food 
for them whouever ho himself eats. He ia known as an A*amanvlspa{li (father or owner of an 
(uamanuiepa) and is a respected fortune.toller Igbab). for he consults his famifiars on all probl^s. 
He is, however, accounted less wiso than a man who baa been taken away to sojourn with osanutnu^pos, 
for the latter has been taught all they know and is as wise as they, so has no farther aeod to consult thorn, 

gomeriiTif^fl the (uamamckpaljt calls up his familiars by gaamg into a bowl of dark liquid, but 
more often they com© esaiJy and are in end out of the hut all day. , , . 

It is B«d that sometimes an old man with these familiars will ^vo into their charge a ^ung 
baby The grows up with these playmates and guardians about him, and they Wach him 
great wisdom. He often does not know that he Is being thus trained, but he grows up aye^ —much 
cleverer and more lovable than other people. 
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1 bikV6 a personal acquakintanee with several of these old asamanuJ:pa/j6mei, and it may be vorth 
while to give a detailed desoription of the one whom I know best, an old man named Paoloh. 

He is not a Ga, but a OniiMhi hrom Awtina, though be haa lived in a G& villsgc since he was a 
young man. He is now very old and feeble. He was only a youth when he Ant began to see 
flsomanuipai (in hia own language ifcabru), and it was they who ordered him to leave bis own tribe 
and come South. He is a kindly, gentle, charming old man, and never aooepta payment for the 
advice and help he gives people, as he saya that his familiara would regard this aa aelling them and 
would go away iu anger. 

This old mail Jives in a world of hia own, aocepting none of the iieual etandards of values. He 
Eves alone in a dark, unsavoury hut without any windows or holes to let in light, for his familiars 
disElce the light. As they also dislike being disturbed the hut is never swept nor its contents moved. 
A dozen or so of fowls Eve in this den with the old man, but he has nothing to do with bis wife or hU 
now ziiiddld*4ged sons. Early in married Efe be found that his OMOunuibpof his wife, so he 

gave her up to please them. 

It may be added here, in parantbttis, that another kind of familiar, the owura, that hvee 

in the sea, » also excessively jealous of wives and families and often makos it a condition of fnendsbip 
that sexual intercourse shall be given up. 

The old man's habits are most eccentric. Nobody knows what or when hs eats, for eating does 
not interest him. He dozes in the hut all day, hut at night wanders off, no one knows where. 
Sometimes his familiars lead him far away at night and he may be absent for days at a time, In 
Europe he would undoubtedly b« considered a harmless lunatle, but here ho is greatly reverenced. 

Ho tells me that bis farsUiars are foim in numbor and usually delight him with their company, 
but sometimes annoy and pester him. Then they tef\ise to give him any peace and call up a crowd 
of others to lielp in plaguing him, reminding one of the imps and fiends who sometiznos sot on the 
mediisval saints in horrible mobs. 

An old woman named iTsko also told me she had seen Aeamemuifau She was a lonely old woman 
who said she often lay swake at night brooding over the ^t that she had boms but one child, a 
daughter, who had married and left her. On the day she recalled in her story, she had just arriv^ 
at her daughter's house on a visit. €he was mads very weloomo and regaled with rum, after which, 
b^g sleepy, she went to bed. In the night she awoke feeling someone patting her tsasingly on the 
face, and saw two little persons with very big heads—* not round heads, but very long from back 
to front.' She was alarmed, whereupon they laughed and scampered away, She roused her 
dau^ter, but the daughter said " You are dreaming. Oo to sleep sgain." She did, but the dwaifr 
continued to worry her sE night, waking her and then running away laughing. 

In the morning she told her neighbours, and another old woman said ' They were only aeamanu^i. 

I often see them. They only wanted some water to drink, If you had left them some and some 
food to eat they would not have teased you. I always set some out for them," 

Rattray dMcribes hia mmcetia la the same section aa he deacribee the ptre^o, who are a few 
flesh and blood dwarfe, probably cretins, met with here and there in Ashanti. He M***T^t to 
hinting that the mmoeiia lore is the nmnant of recollections of a real pygmy tribe, a suggestion 
which has been made also about tbe furies of Europe. If this is the ori^ of a«smanbkpat thera 
may be a real basis fbr their association with quarts disce, polished stone and stone missiles. 

There is another possibility which, if accepted, would ezplsm the origin, not only of ewnoefia 
and aeantanvApai, but of aE the various fairiee, elves, piiiea, gnomes and other' little people ’ of Europe. 

One of the recognized ‘ types' in European luaatio asylums is the patient who aeee ' Ettle 
people.’ I believe such oases are usuaUy tidied up, medically, into the category of ' frustrated 
mateiaal instinot,' though tbe ‘ Ettle people ' are not neceesanly children. In the Gold Coast this 
category would not take in every seer of asamanuhpai, though there does seem to be a ca se for 
regarding normal wedded life as a bar to fairy friendship. 

It will have been noted that the man Dzani died raving mad and tbe two flabeimen of melaooholia. 
The old mas, Dacloh, is obviously not normal, tbe old woman Holm had been fdCed with nutu 
Coneeraiog people lost for a week on Adzai] )te it is more than likely that they s«e lost be/ors they see 
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th« dwarft. 1 have mywlf bean on tiis hill, guided by two buntera cutiting their way with outlawea 
and now and then haTing to olimb a tree to take bearings. It would be ©aey to get loet there and it 
would be Tery terrifying. It ia an eetabU^ed fact that people lost in the Australian bush go mad, 
and to the effects of being lost must be added the effects of fasting and tbint. That fastiiig is 
often ueed to produce ^ons is well known to anthropologists, Battray himself says somewhere 
that his Ashanti medit^ men say they cannot bear the voice of th^ god osccpt when fasting. 

It is oert^ that (uamanubpai are aeon onty by people in abnormal etatea, and that the form 
of the hallucination is fixed by tradition—as is so often the case with tirions. But it still remains 
to find out whether the form of the tradition has a real basis in the remote past or whether it is 
itself to be referred back to a comiuon type of hallucination, M, J- FIELD. 



England : Archeology. 

A Prehlseorlc Carved Stone In Llttondele. 


Hawkes. 

By JacjutUa Hawke*. 

The tracing here reproduced was 44 0 
taken from a carved stone found in Ci ^ 
the bed of a moorland beok in the village of 
Amoliffe, Littondale, West Riding of 
Yorkshire. It is of buff.ooloured limestone 
measuring 21 inobes X 12 inches x 6 inches 
in thickness; the decorated surface is almost 
flat. The curvilinear pattem is executed in 
regular incisions about 4 mms. wide and 
3 mens, deep; portions of it have boon 
obliterated by water action and, as is Indicated 
. in the Ulustratlon, at one end ^s surface has 
^ \ broken away altogether, ^le whole stone 

has been much battered and may well be 
only a fragment of a muoh larger one. The 
state of preservation suggests that it bad bsen 
in ths stream for a considerable period; it 
is therefore probable that it was washed 
down from the open moorland above 
AmoUffe. la the original the design is 
more coherent than It here appears o^g 
to the fact that in the watorwom portions 
faint iinss are visible to tho eye whiob 
cannot be shown on a tracing. 

Mr. W, J, Hemp, who bae kindly 
esamined the Amoliffe trating, identidts the 
style of the design with the ‘ entrail ’ 
pattem of the well known Pattem Stone 
from the chambered caim of Bryn CeUi Bdu 
in Angleeey, recently excavated and pablished 
by him.t 

The teohnlque of the Amoliffe tracing 
is comparable with tbe simple iociiions which 
form the oldest of the four techniques 
recogniaable in tbe Irish megalitbio tumuli,^ 
where its early date is indicated by tbe fact 
that Bome eiamples are demonstrably older 
than the construction of the tnmuH in which 
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^ey occur. Whatever the date of Bryn Celli Ddu, wheie the deaigo on the Pattern Stone is executed 
in tile pocked line technique, the second oldest of the four types of the Irish clwaficatfon, it indicates 
a spread of locgalitbio ideas which, if the Amcliffe stone be signifeent, early reached the West Ridine 
of Yorkshire. ^ 

Tl;e welJ known Wharfedale rook carvings are to be found for the most part close to Liltondale 
to tlie southward, on the moors round Ilkley. Here cup sjid ting markings form the principal type 
hut swastikas and other patterns also ooour.^ Mr. Frank Elgee, who hss also been good enough to 
comment on the Amcliffe tracing, cannot suggest immediate comparisons from this ntigbbouring 
group, hut such evidence os there is he considers to be against assigning a date earlier than the Middle 
Bronse Age to the Wharfedale carvings. Their antecedents are obicure, hut it nay be that in this 
connection the Amcliffe stone is a aignifleant neighbotir. The megalithio affinities of Ite design 
suggest that with more material at our disposal it might be possible to form these Early and Middle 
Bronte Age carvings into a valuable chronological series, looking back, perhaps, to still earlier origins 
m the West. JACQTOITA HAWKBS. 


Asxxftflonsl Aailmulsclen. By Hcberl Saxdby Aicoek, M,A.. Fh.D., St. Jehn’^ ColUge. Cambridge* 
912 tendency to divorce nationality, religion and culture from the conception of race 

fc I a among mankind has provided a aimplo explsnation for the wide differonece which are to be 
found Within one of the above groupings. For example, it becomes possible to undemtand the hetero¬ 
geneity of the Jews and the extromes among the German-speaking peoples. But in the rwlinm to 
accept this oonooptioa of ‘ race,' there is a lendenoy to overlook the fact that, within those groups 
there does exist a very real homogeneity, which b^ns to demand an explanation as soon as it is 
robbed of its * racial' foundation. 

Within a nation there is a common language, and there is no doubt that the facial exprossion 
charaoteristio of the Oerman, for instance, is due to some extent to the demands of the language upon 
^ muscles. It is also easy to be led astray, in making oasual observations of people, into baUeving 
there it a national obaracterittic where the main distinguishing feature is something entirely super¬ 
ficial, such as the cut of the clothes. There arc also peculiarities which take their rise in the particular 
educational eyiitems of the individual counUies, as weU as in the foimi of family life. 

All these, and probably many other factors of a like nature, are operating to produce the ' Oerman 
Type,’ the ' American Type,’ and so ob. But there is, at the aame time, a factor which is generally 
unreco^ed and, even where suspected, generally ignored, To this factor, I would give tbe name 
• Amooiational Aesimulation,'* using the phrase to signify the tendency which exiirts among animals, 
and In particular among human beings, to grow to resemblo tboea with whom they are in contact 
The phenomenon is bounded on the one hand by heroditary reeemblsnces, and on the other by the 
results of coDsciouB omulation. Between theeo two there is a definite tendency for oontact to produce 
likeuess, ^ 

It is to be seen omcag human beings in various drcumslancee. Old married couples, especially 
diildleas ones, grow to resemble one another to a greater degree than the common sexual neutralisation 
from the climactorio would account for. Approximations of this sort among children are very common 
^ough more ovaneeeeot, and even where the urge to approximate is operating as well, the process can 
be seen at work in features beyond the reach of conscious control. 

Oc^petional peculiarities present themselves as evidence: the individual seems to take over 
something of the animals ho works with—tlie shepherd, the cow-herd, the groom; while such types as 
the schoolmaster and the nun may owe their individuaUty to the a«ne process. Fet uiimals of a house- 
hold may be observed, at times, to adopt family traits; while the oonvearse, the aasimuJatioii of old 
ladies and others reliant for companionship upon some lap-dog, parrot, or other pet, to this animal 
IS certamly more than populw superstition. Whether the appearance of butchers and fishmongore is 


* For scoowt, m V. O. H.,> Y&rk*. I. 378 ff. 

* With regwd to tho apellmg ol *‘AeaitDuJatioo,’* 1 
have adopted the arohaio tom in order to avoid 
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oonfusion with the other tTUbfijp g aseimUatigii, 
which would carry with U tbe implioation ol cultural 
abaorptlon. 
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to be included mufit At Any rAte be considered; the reeombl&nce is frc<p]ently striking, and testa of the 
vaUdity of the whole oonception could roadiJy be performed by submitting a group of eeiected workers 
to the judgment of a etrango jury. 

It must be adnuttod that theee phcnomenA are all vague and iU*deHoed, even open to question 
poeaibly; and the still more revolutionaiy suggestion that resemblances within a family may be due to 
8omo extent to the same cause, although having foundation, must await the ^tabllshmont of the whole 
tbeaia before presentation. It is, however, poesiblo to include much more wclI'<lofuied phenomena 
under the head. The first of these is ajumal mimicry, and, in this easo, the changes would seem to have 
become sufficiently deop>rooted as to have formed their own gencH. Associational aasimnlation would 
be the initiating maohinery'—the phenomenon we observe at the proeei\t day la a matter of here<lity. 

Another example is that of the influences of the mother upon the developing festus. It is not 
possible to discount as pure snpcrstiCjon all the examples of direct somatic transfM^noe of cither 
acquired charactara or of peouUaritlee referable to some psychological shook or disturbance. And 
the same machinery which projects tiie likeness of oue persoit upon another may also project, fbom tJio 
mother's psychic make>up, tho results of an upheaval in quite as spooifio a manner. And this being so, 
the phenomenon being admitted for manifeatations of an abimrmal character, it become cloar that tho 
wheje of the child’s personality is influeoiced and conditioned by tlie psychological state of tlie mothrr 
during Chat part of tho gestation period when the child is rcooptive. 

The question of varying receptivity ahoiiUl aUo be mentioned jti connection witli tho phenomenon 
in adults. It ia clear that some pscplo withstand such inHurnoos ontuvly, while otlieci absorb readily. 
As far as can be seen, the diffcroncos are not correlated with difTcrmcos in tho lability of the nerve 
synapses, with intallootual, or even psyobic, rsMptivity. 

Tho application to the national and racial problem becomes clear, It is obvious, for instanco, 
why a Jew, racially associated with the Semites or Pbosnloians, and speaking Qorman, is none the less 
strongly Magyarixed through living in Hujigary. Ke is unmistakably a Hungarian Jew. Perhaps tlie 
question could be most readily studied in Hungary, where there exists a strong elemeitt ktiowi; to bo 
racially individual. A French child is surrounded by Frunoh influence all his life, so that, apart from 
the ef^ts of the language, he has tho francizing influenco of his French mother, nurw, etc. Tho whole 
national characteristic baa been insulated gradually for centuries, and by now, undoubtedly, reprvaente 
eomstbing real and individual. America should af^rd a fruitful field for study, for, apart from patches 
which must be locked upon as isolated pioece of Spain, Italy, Poland, and the now hypothetical home 
of the American Negro, there oxiste an American type-^ product of Amcrioan culture—undoubtedly 
a product of an already established American ’ inliumcc' which ii producing out of the motley aasocia' 
tion of people who have drifted and bred there during tho last three centuries uomethhtg ns homo* 
geneous, at least, as Kiticr’a Aryan Germany, or the Scottish nation. 

It may be asked ; supposing (his phenomenon has any reality: what le its mechanism 1 There 
no answer at present, Tho facts aro tlicrr, and await an explanation, which will cloubtU'Ss be forth* 
ooming when our studirs of personality and individuality have gone farther. Maybe the psycliologlsC, 
with his weapon of telepathy, could say sometbh^ about it, or it may bu necessary to ndy upon th*' 
discredited psychic scientist. It is more than likely that, In individual caw«i, the chai\gc ih lar^tcly oni' 
of eadocrinc balance, and the approach to tho human typo of an animal, or vice t^rso, may bv Imt the* 
approximation to the other's endocrine mako-up. This conception may find an echo in the Totem 
principle; the primitive man is ever senutivo to trends and tendencies In this way. We may <lisbcliovti 
tho Ci^'s Palace legend, but ws must remaric the human hypothyroid type u\ tiio sheep, an animal 
upon whom thyroidectomy in the adult has littie influence. Examples could bo multiplied. 

But referring the changes to the ondocrines is in no way explaining the phenomeiumit U throwh^ 
it back one stage, and what it ia that affects (he cndocrines in this way still remains a mystery. In 
any case, the endocrino effect would not provide any explanation for the maternal influences upon the 
festus, or for tbe mimicry. 

To summarize: there would appear (o be a tendency for one aiumal, and particularly one human, 
when placed in contact with another, to grow to resemble it or him. This is to be seen operating amor^ 
individual humans in occupations involving animals, or groups of humans, and between humans and 
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individual animals. It may be at tbe baaia of animal mimicry, and afford au explanation for tbe Bpoeific 
influences somctunea exerted by the mother upon the unborn youn^. It is adduced as an important 
factor in the building up of national character, and aa accountii^ for many featured euggeetive of 
oommoD race, to be found among aaeooiated people of widely diftering ancestry. R. S, ALCOCK. 
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Hawaii. 

The Crofi-l«;K«d Pojtere- Bj/ A. XtuvR, Univirrity of Leeds. 

Seven yeaw ago, Mr. A. M. Hocart, in ' Methods of Sitting ’ (Ma**, 1927, 66), ehowed, by 
Dumeroits exBmpIo)i, that tl)e ao*oallcd * Mongohao seat ’ (aittiog croee-Iegged t^or*fsahion) 
'* has nothing to do with the Mongolians, but is a highly oonvoational way of sitting originally used 
for ceramonies," Despite this lapse of time, it may still interwt him to be reminded of another 
parallel instance; for this posture was also a favourite one in ancient Oaul. Strabo^ and Diodorus* 
both inform us that the Gauls used no chairs when having their meals, but eat on tbe ground, a custom 
which almost enforces a squatting attitude. It is, moreover, porfaape this custom which 
tbs iconography of a great Celtic divinity. For one of the most remarkable of all Celtic daillas is 

the * Dieu occtwupt'—tba orossdeggod deity jsho, in 
tbe veil known Altar of Bairns, for axam;de, is saoi 
{Fig. 1} saatod botwesn Marcuiy and Apollo,* showing 
trsoee of tba antlers be frequently woara; while be 
again appears with three hoads in the unique statuatta 
of Autun {qf. my illnslratad article on ' OaUO'Roman 
* Ballgioua Soul^uia' in the ouiront issue of Qrme 
and Bone, February, 1934). The origin of his eroai* 
legged posture has caused muoh debate* sad boti) 
Buddhio and Egyptian influenoe (Imhotep) bars been 
suggested. But although the laligioue iconography of 
India does, in fact, present a parallel exam^e to that 
of Gaul of a divine trioephal seated orou^l^ggad,* yet 
the passages from Strabo and Diodorus show that th.e 
posture itself was an old Caltie custom, and thsre is 
no reason to turn to Egypt or India to explaia Vh^ 
tbe Celtic dedty sat in the manner of his worshippsii. 
Mr. Hocart, indeed, would piasumably say that tin 
Celts themselves sat in this because aE 

" customs it baa besn carried about" (l.o.), bat surely 
the mdependent discovary (and perpetuation) of the cross-legged poaCura la m likely as tii» 

‘ diffusion * of such an attitude I 

If, however, Mr. Hocart be right, and this attitude was, in fact, ' diffused/ then anothst topa 
which bM already been broached by Mr. F. W. H. Migeod and Profeiaor H. J. Boas (Man, 1924* 118; 
1926,7) presents itself, nsmely, the early connexion between Egypt and India, suggested by Pliilostttfi^ 
m his life of AjwUonius of Tyane (HI, 20), for both countries po«ese a dedty seated ccoesii^ 
Nor is this possibility weakened on finding the identical posture in the art of mtareMiB Bactria 
and Mesopotamia,* 

But this same attitude, Common to the raonurasnte of Oaul, Egypt, Sumeria, Baottiak and India 
(in which we may Include the Buddhis t soulpture of China and Japan), ocoMf agate the art of 

* Amte, IV, S ; " And svm oow th« majority !(• on AdM# t 'vmw< , 

tbs ground, uid havs thsir insals eiHing on straw." * M. 1« Uommandaot Ksp4f«&fliffq ; gifiSn 

ti cal nixp't W reXXsl ml Scove.sir dss Beu-rtlU/t, SWtm, $t Baetse it ia dWe fornoirnm 

Val. V. 8,663. 10 toIs., 1M7-1S88. ^7^ 

» iHsdsrus, V, JS : “ Afld tbsy all havs their meals, * Btv. onUol.. 1880, H, p. 81. 

“ sit^g noS cm shairs, but on the sieuud, using tbs ' Baothac Ooias (itee. arcJiiol. 1881, 1, p, 1^): 

" abn* ^ wolves or do^ as a litter." (W«tei M eumerisn Sculpture of Meeopotsmis (Mw. Jam. 18W. 

wSfaif»et va-rtf kfs M 9f^ M PUte A). v ^ ->* , 
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vidf^7*so&tt«red regiooa. For not onJy do we And tho cross-legged pose in Mexico, on the monumente 
oS Tucaten; i& the Belgian Congo, amongst the Bnshongo tribe; in Jutland, on the famous ulrer 
eakbon of fi^deetrup; in Cyprna; in Greek terraoottas Asia Minor; but in the British Isles also 
up ag^. In the British Museum (Koom of Boman Britain) 
la a delight but too little known bronse statuette, a photograph of 
whlci) is hcce (F^g. 2} published for the Ant time, representing the 
ftmiaine oonsort of the Oalio*Boman ' dieu accroupi' (Fig. 1), 
muted <eoai4egged, wearing antlers, and oarrying a patera and 
oeftnoeopia. In Inland, ^ally, the * $beela*na.Gig ’ reproduce# 
lixB same attttade.^ 

ladted, thj ' 8be6la*na.Gigs' of Celtic Ireland, seated thue 
gW»4l(Ssd, raise the further intriguing question, which perhaps 
lus notoef^ been raised, whether they are not a late survival of 
an Inah dvtry parallel to the Celtio ' dieu acoroupi' of ancient Gaul, 

This seeou no wBeosonable hypothesis, and is strengthened by the 
Asalo^ that, Jnst as the oron*legged deity of Gaul was also a 
so sJbo ^ * Sheela*na*Gig' (but now in England, at 
a9Bo3i)t|flMd with three heads, (hlav, 1929, Plate 11, fig 1.) 

In ccflSRdon^ it may be euggeeted that tiie questions which 
hare arbea. in supplying Mr. Kocart with a further example, in 
aiVBWkt QsnL of so.oallod Mongolian seat, are not unworthy of 
soasidscatios. 

hlr. Socart, in his letter (he.), says that he has seen the second 
Tongas nMhod of sitting (fs., with one knee on tbs other foot, and 
CM l»ol 9S the otiier knee) in Indian nnlpture, adding " though I 
** oacnot lay my hseds on an example.*' For a good illustration of 
ttei psttflolfff peso in Gall>Boman religious imagery,. 1 would 
wibr him to tte most interesting illustra^ article by M. Ittron de Villefoese in Affwoircs ms 
Jnti^akm 4* .France (1918), pp. 244-278, on' Le dieu gaulois accroupi de Bouiay {Beine-et-Oue).' 

A. N. NEWELL. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 


Cenerts MtliMrMue de frara*. OnriSms 5e«sfcn, 
2994. ^ M. 0. Burkiu. F.3.A. ... 

A* syreemsatfvs of tho Royal 

A&tl^opolAnmi Isseitute at the recent 

of tto Soct^- PrihiMoriqiu de Francs, 
whieh ww held at PA^ueux, it is inourobeet upon 
m «e mak* seme report. The organisation of 
TL Bshlesabir, general saoretary of the society 
and ef tiw loW oosnothteo was excelleot s«i<l tho 
miilitnf whieb wu atb«vi»d by between JOO and 
MH> pemoeA was Hasrefbre a great sucoees. 
tk* crrriiB apCMd ip the theatre at Firigueux 
Ibe afteCBOOa of Sttday. 10th September. 6o 
brief ^ this meeting (and so 
from eoms evening meetings it has been 
te stMi4). #w4iich tho Mayor of Pirigueux 
made welcoming speeches. 


that them wm ample for a visit to the aknoet 
iioiqvie Byaantine church and other local anti^tiee 
before going on to the Important museum, in the 
evening there wee a reoeption at the Maine. The 
town authoritiee indeed did all that they could 
for the comfort of the congraardats. although had 
thf^ arranged that the musoum would be open to 
members whenever there was a spare halMioiir, 
th^ would have made their hospitality eveu more 
completo. lU firmly.oloeed doors were rather 
baffling to the keen prohistorian. 

Monday rooming work began in earnest and 
a start was made upon the enormous number of 
papers (68 or more i) which wore offered. There 
were alu, of course, exhibits to examine and 
disettfi. Ih the afternoon a number of local gravels 
and the classio site of Baymonden (Chancelade) 




t JMe (Bev* 1066.1. P- *9^1* Btigian Cw (Mah, UiO, 1; 19», D« . JW, PI. M); 

OundeMpeeidron (tfNecs end R<rm4. l.c.)j Cypnu end ^#ici «<nor (8. xn? *3? 

lomnini. 0 IVlf ttt. *)i Myrm aod Ohnefskoh-Riohter, Cypna Bluwm CataiPfut. Oxford, 16W. Noe. 51 l?-3a , 
JKfrm. amdMrmHipOunpia CoOectUm. Nsw York, 1916. Pp. lM-6, Nos. 

(S, Rsteech; II2, p. 79: Oonrcelle Seaeuil: £a* I>ma ffauioi*. p. 188); 

fnsL, 19U, < fig. 8; Feb, 198$, 49, fig. 3). 
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won vinit^d, u woll ak Uio abbry at tba Idtier place, wi’ro vjcited bafbre lujioh, wbich wm the uuual ieaet. 
In the evening. PnCoesor Breuil gav^^ «n important i«atun thiii time actuall)’ in Che home of the original 
loetun on hiH iateat ideas iT«lntivo to tho cavo And CrO*M(ignon muu Than came viiiti to the important 
homo art. oavM ofFont-do-Gauno, Combarallas and I.aIfouCbe. 

On Tiieaday a long day’M excnndon by bua idarted Both Profsiner Breuil and M. Feyrorw were showing 
at 7.30 a.Ri. HAltinff >vt Bad('gou)e {lirst aorioiif^ly oS tho l^nt of then, and in the otbere noble and 
<Utg AM long ago AA 1 Rorieoo. whore gongreamne effiolcnt goidea also remained for houre under^uod 
wore theniM)v<M Allowed to ^dig/ and Lo Moustior. to ahow tho nninittated where to And the drawings. 

Kyziee wak rtached for lunch—a perfect hanqiuit. On our return to Pdriguoux was the last * banquet- 
Th\iH fortidod w«> climbed up to tho miutmim, and da*c)6tnre du Congr^.' this time official, and our 
afterwAnlK continui>cl the bUK excun^ion. aering th<< train departed at 11.80 p.m. the same night, 
wulptureu at Cap Hlane and the fnmouH Mite of But it was a moat ei\joyable as well as instructive 
La Madoloine on the way home. Congrem, and ono wonders if we could not have 

On WedncHday more papers occupied tho morning each a meeting in England. Why ^ouhi not the 
and viMts to altos near the town the Afternoon. B.A.I. and P.8.S.A, get together and Organiso such 
Tliftte included a RnmAn camp and a Kcolithlc su outing t Captain PiCt'Riven held a private 
Hepulohral cavu of the Marne type. In the evening, rruyting a few yearn ago near ParzUtam. vblob was 
in the coxerve of two lantorn iecturcH. the dret with attmdsd by a number of students and professional 
einomategraph as well, M. 8t. Just P^uartdmribod prehistorians and was a very great succesi. But 
the extraordinary Mowlithio burialH he has bron wlw not a more extended oflortl 
excavating At Hei^lie (Morblhan), ajtd Dr. Absolon tn the mnanwhllo it only remains for me to 
some new flmlx of Upper FHlDolithlc objeotM, tondor thanks to all French fHends who made our 
including * Vciuiach ' (but one is masculine I) feom etayso agreeable and proStable. and to the Council of 
Doini Vistrrnitz In Moravia. thoRoyalAnthropolomeallnstitutaferponnittlngme 

Thursday's excursion ineludsd visits to Bimeuil. to represent them atl^gueux. M. C. BURKITT. 
Souey, Ba Qravettc» Jean.Blanos, Combe •Oapcllc, 

another dl^’ewitsr (^ banquetl at Monpaeiori a Institute of Anthropolofy of the Free Church 
modicevaj walled town founded by Edward 1 of ... College, Edinburgh. 

EnglaiKl and but little changed xinoe, a marvellous 2i6 ^cnatus of the Free Church College, 
drive up the Dmdogne valley with ita Daniibo.like Edinburgh, realising the velue of solenoe aa a 

Boen^ of eaatlae perched on commanding rooky neoossary part of any broadly based trainiog in 
preoipioes and a tour of fiarlat, one of tM most Divinity and aensibie of the special importanoe of 
pieturee(|ue medieval towns of the oountry. The soquaintancs with the comprehensive auejeet of An* 
whole trip was a matter of 160 miles or eo 1 thropology for attaining a suitable equipment in that 

On PYiday the papem were l^nally disposed of departmont, have arranged for the provisioa of a 
In the morning and the afternoon's Axecnion wm course In Anthropolegioal stu^ with which will be 
more looal. 7t b(«an with vialb) to a Magdalfnian associated ths Museum whieh formed part of the 
ami Atilian ' dig ' at La Pryzie (Comraune de Lislo), department of Katural Solenoe. 
tlis dolmen orPauw«ac*daint*Vlvien and theoxnava* This result has bewn aobisved as a oonsequsDoe 
tion at La Tabaterie. continued with a tour of the of negotiations bvtween tho Sonatus and the Couooil 
Chiteau do Hourdollles and a further couple of of the SeoUiuh Anthropological Sooiety. These 
•ite^tho oavo of BomouM whore some PnlieAlithio bodice jointly have decided to esteblisb a Standing 
aoulpttirrs ooour, and Poumcau du Diable whence CommitMo for Anthropologloal Teaching; a eeriss 
son» others have been removed to the museum at of Coursee in Anthropology; a Certmoate and 
Los Eyakw-and ftniKhed up with tho town of Diploma in Anthropology; and the College De* 
Brantdms and another dolmen, the party BnsJly partment of Anthropology as tho Institute for 
reaching homo at about 9 p.m. Almont at once teaching and rose a ro^ recognised by the Coonoil 
a leoturo by K, R«ygaMi on the Central SAhara of tho Scottish Anthropologioal Society and the 
elaimod the attention of Cojurreusiuts, who finally "Standing Committee for AnthropologloalTeac^ijpg.'' 
got to bed At about 13,30 a.m. Lectures are announced in Owor^ Anthropol^y 

However, undaunted, on Saturday morning at (Mr. Q. It. Ufur. DirMfor), Sooial AnthroMlogy 
7,80 everyone roae up and ifUrt<>d foi Lcn Eyzirn, (Professor H. J. Rose). Technology (Ur, R.^rr), 
whoro 1 a Micoque. Leuuerio HaviU*, Laugi'rie IkuMe, Applied Anthropology (Mr. J. B. 1. Hadcay). 
La Grctte du Grand Koe and the Gorge d'Enfer Folkloro (Dr. Ake Campbell). 

REVIEWS. 

AMERICA : SOUTH Harskovits. It ia said $ ' If a peieOA ttirs up a hole, he wil! 

Rebel Destiny: Among the Rush Negroes of ‘ find what ie in it.' This Bush Kegro proverb used 
- . _ Dutch Guisna. iUelvtUe J. Hersk&viu as a motto gjvee us the rather humorous conviction 

21/ a>id .Froncee 6*. HtnkovUi^ York and that tho * hole' Surinam was worth well stirring up 

London : McOmu^HiU Book Company, 1934, by such a ourioiw. learned and interested couple aa 
£v»t + 866 pps. 16 iliuMraiiont. giosrary. hn^isltc Dr. and Mrs. Henikovits. They ujidertcok two field 
noM, and indox. tripe to Dut^ Cuiana, in 1926 and 19S9. iA the 
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Q^pAny of Dr. Morton C. Knhn. M.D., W whom 
they owed their initiation into the life of the tropjos 
and many mexDoriee of eon^eninl travel toj^er; 
and who (if I em well informed) euooeeded in keepng 
thorn fna from the dangerous Cush Kegro malaria. 
I^y ooaduoted ethrwlogiaal work among tho 
Saraciacea tribe of Bush Negrcea, and tlio Kegrooe 
of the coastal region of Surinam, as a portion of 
an invwtigation into the physical and cultural 
oharaeteristjca of the Kegrces of the New World, 
their reeaaroh. whioh is sti 11 in progt\«s, baa included 
field work in the United Statea, in Dutnh Guiana, 
and in Africa, and some ooraparative study in tho 
islands of the Caribbean, espe^lly Haiti. It be^n 
ux with Sbn inquiry into Negro*White crowing 
in the United States, uid as the work progrened it 
became evident that the problem demandod more 
knowledge of the aoureee <u the elavee who compose 
the Negre anoeeuy cf the American Negrues than 
wee available. knowledge wee sought in a 
comparieoa of Negro cultures in the Kew World and 
in Africa. As the rceeaioh continued, it became 
apparent that the soicntiflc problem of the Negro in 
the New World hae implieatione of large significance. 
Tho Nsgroea came of various West African stocks 
and mingled their blood with European notice 
who bocMS their masters, and they absorbed in 
varying degrees the culture of theee masters. 

Ths book deeohbea loanea in the livra of the Bush 
Negroes, living in isolation in tile interior of Dutol^ 
Oujana. These Negrooe are tho desoondante of 
runasray slaves imported from Africa, who took 
refuge in the dense Quiana biuh and MtsbUehed 
Afri^ villa^ aloagtho rivers, wlioee rapids are 
their fortifioalione. Tlio importance of tho Bush 
Kegrose for the student of Negro cultures is, that 
they live and think to*day as did their aaoestom 
who established themselves in thie bush in the 
cevonteenth century and later. In the Ciiiana bush 
the fortunes of African kingdoms, the cultural 
oentaeU that havo affected tho Africans, havo not 
touched their own tribal doetinicM. Neither has the 
oiviUeaiionof the white man, nor that of the Indian, 
introduced basic chAnge" into tboir maniu'r of living 
or thinking. The Bush Kogrooa arc a I iving museum, 
indeed a museum in open air, in nand scenery, and 
full of vigour of life, of past Aulcan civilisations, 
such as will be found nowhere in ths world. 

At the beginning of their hold work in Surinam, 
Pr. Uonkovite went up the Surinam river to study 
the Bu^ Negroes, en^ hie wife remained in Para, 
raaribo to ooTlect folk.lore from tho town Negroce 
and to aeeortabi what AfrioaouonH could bo dieoemed 
in their beliefs and behaviour. Striking things came 
to light, fbr bush and town Negroes were, as evidence 
tn n^d suggested, much mere olosely allied 
oultsjraUy than had been ra^laod. 

TV* book is not an ethnographic troatisc. The 
8 Qientl£o discussion of the data will ap^ar in 
mcnogiub form, while the correspon<lences between 
fauefa and town Negroes, and between these and 
other Negro groups found in the New World, are 
mcluded in a memoir on the folklore of the town 
Negroes of Paramaribo which is now in prose. 
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The work has been accomplished with the 
cO'Operatioo of many persons, so the authors say; 
they acknowledge their Profeescr 

Prank Boas and Dr. Elnie Clew Parsons (to whom 
the book is dedicated), whoao interest and scholarly 
ad Vico have stimulated work in the pxoblom, to tbe 
North*Western University to whom Dr. Hemkovits 
belongs, and to ms.ny otbers. Their first thanks, 
however, are to the native informants and friends 
who have given thorn their material, and it is witli 
rrgxet that, except m tlio ease of that remarkable 
personality, tlio late Headman Moans Yankiiso, 
tbsy must acknowledge their jndobtodnesR to their 
Baramacoa friends wiuiout naming them, and they 
do so out of tile regard they have for them, and in 
recognition cf the manner in whioh Ufa ie lived in thv 
bush. In view of the politietl fscticna on the river, 
and their concern l<wt thiwe make capital of the fket 
that a villa^ had been gennroii" In tht> eoiiil(lence>< 
given to the whites, sovcral vlllafm do not appear 
under their own itamOM. Nothing lias been included 
in deseriptiva detail, in the spoken or unspoken 
thoughts attributed to a Buxh Negro, or in charac* 
terization. which hae not been given to the aulhon 
by thuir Bush Negro informants or been witnessed 
by themeolvni. 

The work is full of humour. “ Whito woman, you 
'* ought to cover your kneca, too, when you eit," 
was ono of the fint leaeons given a Bush No|eo 
woman of some age to her young white sietor. " ^<iu 
" must have so much wealth/* the same said to th(» 
white man, looking about her at the previaion boxe>i 
of her guests, " you nauat havo many wives,*’ 

Tho titJoB of the chapton charactoriae the whole 
work. They are : ** Death at (lankwe.** *’ ^Vhile tho 
" River was High.** ** On the Saramacca River.” 
" Kunu,” "The Bbrioe of tho Rjvar Oods,” ’‘Tlie 
'* Proviaion 0round.” "Ha Anenai.” "Parmui, 
" Children and Grandchildren,” A Ni^t at H*ei,“ 
” At the Court of th<» Qmnman,” ** The Council cf 
” tho KltJcrx,” ” Women at Work,” “The Oods 
" Bpeak,” ” Oran man Moana Vankiwo,” ” Tlui 
” Artist of Ma’ Lobbl.” L. C. VAN PANHUYft. 

Lcovostcin Castle. 

Hew Light on the Most Arvtient 6est. Bp V. Oerdm 
CAilde. Xondes .' Ktpan Paul. 1934. mft + aj a 
324 pp., 32 pMu, 1 map, lOS iUmirulwiM. IlV<. ^ 

As t}>e heesljng wUl snow, this new versinn of 
the author's previous work. 'The Meet Ancient ICaat,' 
132S. IS considerably larger (e« (he review iii Mav. lOSB, 
46); it Is a cause of eongraiulalloii that iu spito of tlin 
enlar^ment the price romaine tlic same. 

ThM is little change m ll>e Egyptian aocOon c( (ho 
book, for diecoverjee of iroportance in the prebistcric 
period have been few since t)>e publication cf tlie earliw 
version; tliia section has orcordingly received Utile 
attention in proportion to tiiai given to Mesopotamia 
and its Asiatic neighbours. Iu this region diecevoriew 
liave been so plentiful t)iat the chaptera fretn cliapter V£ 
onwards are lareely new. in trsaunont aa in matter; 
tiiey form an iodispcneable guide tor the student of early 
eivilUations. 

The book is avowodly meant to serve as an introducticn 
to the study of the origins ef European civlliaation and 
to enable workers in tho Buropeas field to see their 
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ap»eift! probtoms in » elotrM* parcpeeiiva [p. 301), bub ib 
MTVM further as » aound compendium ox mrcliimloffical 
rmlta, eepeoally because the autlkOr l^aa trevelleo far 
to make a pemojxal examination of many of tlie objeota 
deacribed. Tlieae aro eo plentiful tliat their trsatRwnl 
ID a Ttatriotad apace may prove rather coiduaing to the 
ineirpert, who may feel tliat, wltli bhta thick umleivrowth 
axou^ him, he may mim a go^ deal of tin wioe view 
thee he would like. Yet irm 
end the Mlual material hah 
^uany for tbo etudent, the richer 
ueeful mfemncaa, brought up to dato. 

With repard to E^pt, fiaUie'a moat Ingmioua tlieory, 
founded on the jueong together of many eoattered 
archaologioal fragmenu, ia etiU recorded ae Wding the 
tIeJJ 1 a paaeine mention ia mad# of Janker'i linMietie 
remerke, but tJie objeotlone raiaad by Kaea in 'Home 
* und Beth ala Odtterpaar * are cot Dotieed; theae are of 
real im^rtance. even though one may not aoeept all Iiia 
general tlworiaa. Prom a oommon^enae point of view 
it might be auggeated that there waa more than ona 
Falcon Clan m Egypt, oae forming the nucloua of the 
vietorioua people who aobl^cted the Delta to thajr own 
b'pper country and another, much mom inaignideant, 
in tixe Delta, with iu eentm where Damaohour now 
aUnda. Again, the ovideoca of eouthem Induanoe ea 
Egyptian culture ia not given auffloienl weight; it 
beooxnea much more intalligible if we plaoe the onjdn of 
the FaloMi Clan, aa nttay autlioritM do, in vpper 
Eg^t. Another remark of the aame kind eoneema 
SatM*# intorpretation of the Egyptlana* regard tor the 
eouth M tha prinoipal point of im oompaaa (p, 9). 
would acroont for thia by the cuppocition that the 
iutrufjve Semitic element oamc from the north and 
advaneed eouthwarda; but aurely the iBigra&ta would 
meet honour the point wheaee they earoa their home 
and that of their anoceton, and aM tba atm unknown 
to which they were preeeing-^r being preemd; in feet 
that if the mental aitituda of known migranto of eeeii* 
barbarooe eulture in hletorioal tlmae, We ihould 
aoeordmgly conclude rather that the couth waa honouiwd 
aa the onginal home of thie intneive element which 
brought a higher culture to the lead. But auob oo&* 
aideraciooa are perhape uoneoeeaary, for in two other 
Semitic laaguegee, Arable and Kebrw, the verbal root 
for tba right Iiaad ia the aame aa for tha eouth. and iIm 
meana * proeperoue,’ the right (Kcbr. ' the ctrong one '} 
being the luoky lide. while the word for left d^taa, 
not tv weet le la aneient Egypt, but the nenh; the CMt 
ia taken from the riaing aun—in Rebiev tbare ia a 
aaoo a d name meaning ‘ that wbieb feoee oaa,' the right 
hand beiog towarda the eouth. When wa redeot that 
to tba ancient Oreeka tlw right baad waa alao tlw lueky 
oae, and that the augun faced the north, thui rooking 
good onaana oome from the aaat, whereaa the augure ot 
the Romana, a oograta people, looked eouth (Liv. i, li) 
and good oaena therefore came from tlie left (Pllo. ii, 
6 d). wo And It difficult in all thia med)^ to 
•ee a true juetiflcaiion for Setbe’a otynolMicei 
iztiercneee. 

Oa the whole tbe weight of evklenoe ie with the 
autboritiee who oonaider that the flsal and happy unifioa* 

tlOD of tbe oouDtry had lie impulee from the eouth_a 

point of eorue importance for the hi^ry of cultural 
movenenta in prehlMorio tunec, 

A few emaller pcinte may be noticed. On p. tt the 
tam>eott* oaptlvae with haode bound behind them are 
gaoerally held to be of the 13th Dyxkacty and net pro- 
bifteric. P. SS: the ^ buJla' hci^ * amnleCe th c u ld 
probably be attributed to cowa, the eymbole of the early 
great national goddeee, Hatbor (‘Journal of Egyptian 
Axeheology/ xv, p. S8). P. 185 ; fwther evidence of 


mercantile ootonice eettling in foreign countrice may be 
eoen in the Mceepetamian oybnden found in E»pt> of 
which some have been deecribed by tba late ProiMcr 
Sayce in the 'ProceeJinga of the Society of Biblical 
‘Arohaology.’ vol. icuciu, pp. 259-90, and by Hr. Sidney 
Smith in the * Journal of Egyptian Arohwoloey,* vol. 
vii. pp. 207, Jf. P. 9: the MS fcetival is once again 
explMned aa a magical idcatifleatlon of the king with 


any pecipociivM are offered Oairia, whereas Dr. Alan OerdJuer pointed cut long aco 
landJed jirovidM a regular ('Journal of Egyptian Archsjology,* vol. ii. pp. 124,^ 
ichor foe tM wonlth of really that it was tha king who wee Identified with Osipii 


king who WM Identified with Oelria^ 
whxle tbe living one wae elwayi ‘the Living Horua' 
It eeecns that the scd*he6 waa really a oeremeny for 
the reinvigoration and reconseoretion of tha king, in 
whieh, aa ProfcMor Xewbory has pointed out, the 
aaaiataooe of hie women-folk vac reoulred. P, 2851 
feundetlon depoaits aro not foreign to sgypt, but have 


been found there; examplM have been publiehcd by 
Petrie in ' Six Templee of Thebw/ pp. 8-6, IS-17. 89, 
and aooonpanying^latee, abo in * Ivoptoe,' p 
With regard to Ur, it waa very natwal tl 


e 18-14. 
t CA tbe 

otaecvery of tbe great torat4, with all their riehce and 
the terrible eoenec of slaughter that ccnoaalad, 
they should be eoneidered as royal, with the king’s 
retinue killed that they might aoeoiapany him to tne 
OcheNworM. But another explanation waa prseanted 
Hr. Sidnay Smith, and the point la atUI undar diaeiw. 
saon—a matter to whieh ato^tiw ehould have been 
drawn. Another material omiMien is that of Caucaalan 
arelueolegy with Ite evident conaectlona with that of 
Sumer, in arms as in art; the iaporteaoe of the aaaleglea 
wlU be emphaaiaod by the recent finds of Sir Flinders 
Petris at Qssa. 

A slip on p. 18 of both veniona may be pointed out; 
the first puMcation of Ur. Bninton'a reeulM at Badsri 
appeared to 1827, aod * Badarian Clvilisacion ’ wae 
published Ic 1988. so that reference to the iaavaOabUity 
of the rcsulu to the public waa incerreet. 

Lastly, a word to tne publisher. If the notes are to be 
a eissd together at tbe end of tbe book, under the 
numbsn oi eheptere. those numbers ehenid be priotod 
at tbe head of the pages In addition to the title of tbe 
obepter; this arrangement would greetly teo^itote 
quick reference from the text to tbe notes. O. D. H. 


Lee Pygmies de la Porit iquatorlefe. By H..P. TViAes. 
-1 A PartM : Dloud ond &ay. 1832. 0W + 680 m. 

^ I y " Ths fujthar back one goec la ths hist^ Of 


the humsa race, tbs more one finds thet man, 
far from evolving progrwively, received at the onteet 
e whole system of totrlaes, a ruJa of life aod of 


" morality, from which little by little, to a greater or 
'* kes extent in different raoee wb^ exists^ has 




: 


” been dominated by diffarent circuasteacee, be hai 
*’ gone aatr^," This Mnlence fr^ tbe oosaluslQae 
of Father ^Uce' aeoount of the Pygmise ipd fea egf 
tbe spirit m which he made his stn^ of the slnM 
innooeeeible tribse Into whose fastosmes be eaoeeedsd in 
penetrating. Uia sffeotioo for his “ little friends," bis 
seal to doBtoasirate their superiority in eiSseepects.over 
tbe neighbouring Bsatu, iavite the reedec^ synnstby— 
above all when he warmly defeat Aefr uothM of 
avengmg murder-^iut when sUM with a hypothsaia aa 
to the na^jxe of religion which has Its origin in 
reihar than in empi^ obeervatfoik. they detiwat soma* 
what from tbs sciMitifle value of the book. Take, for 
euHDple. the axMlysis of the ceiemony at the IfewHeoa. 
This IS described ae '* a dance of imploring prayer, of 
aupplieetiOD to obtain those fruits « the eatih which 
*' aro necessary for dally life," in which" there ia no ids* 

* of forcing the moon by negioel means to favour 
' their dceima. as is the oase with tbe Bantu." 
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ijDputi4l iMder will uk it tb« diff»r«ac« it rttHy om ot 
oiar» tons. 

This sTMooQpfttion dotamassi too, ths order in which 
tbt matenel le preMnted ; religion, Tnythology, folklore, 
leieooe erO lollow iroDiedietel^^ upon the doecription 

of the Tj^gmiee* phyaieeJ ohereetarietice end precede eny 
eoooiut of ttnryaty life. " Soeiel end morml life'' 
Mein u eepereted from " ecoDomie end politioel life.'* 
Im fonset ohepter ooneiite elmoM entuefy in eeeounte 
of the verious oeremooiee through which *n iivdivlduel 
peMM, with only e pege on tho edueetion of children 
Kair 4 peg* Oft tM merrUfc reletieaehip; while the 
•eotion on eooaomMe iaoludei eo oleboreCe end extremely 
iatweetuig inventory of erticlee of diet, eniioel end 

S table, bat elmoet nothing on (he ormiaation of 
gronp eo&iviclec ea elephent-honting. which involvee 
naoviMe log of wood weiunn up to 800 kilos, or the 
woBMM oooapetinn. oetohlng ash V of demming 

^ river*. Of pcHtioel life we ere told that the vdlcA 
la aooved when a chief disa, that the chief bee t)M right 
to a share s^ geme wiu d, though not wbat his share 
is. thM be performs obtain eeremoaiae bafore hie p^ple 

B 9 o but we naxrer bear on what prinejnle he 

td* his wMen or wbei is the nature of his autherity, 
evaowhewor be presides ovsr the triate by ordeal whloh 
■re inenttonsd in the eouree of the diseusaian on msgie. 

This book will be useful, thotefore. t« itudents of 
kagMge, foMore and mythology rather than to social 
anuropologlsM. The number or myths, songs, storiea 
and ufoveru eoUaetad Is vary large, and many of them 
SbewM*limagiaa«ion and pof too feeling. The whole book 
Js written wl3i a vividneea ef etyla and genuine love for 
tfa* vubjoat which makes It better rea^ than m^y 
aiMOu^logioa] treatisM. L. P. MAIR, 

OCIANIA. . . , . 

In Wild Maw trltalo. The Story of Beniamin 
Danks. planoer inlealonary, ediiti^ W. aaa 
^S^^^.Auttnlia. dngtcs <bifoosrtson. 

The ftev. D. Banks, of tbs Methodist Mission, 
waa Uia firft niaelonaTy to aetile on Kew Britain, though 
Dr. Brown, of the aaae miadon, waa alraady settled 
near by oa Duke of York island. Pr, Brown's story has 
b«ap S^ before, and in' Wild Kew Britain * Mr. panto a 
ettry. Mibsred from the pagM of his diary, w told by has 
aea^&r. Oaa hardly knows whom to admire most 
Ifi tbe reoBal oi the doingi of the brave people who began 
^ (be Metbodiat Miaaion in the New Britain 
araa. the whica uea, or the white women, or tbe oaroest 
a2>d oourageons native teachers from fiji or Samoa or 
Tonga who aeoompaai^ tbera. and without whoM aSerta 
the wmk could not have been done. One oan save 
one'* pity for tha white «»«» ooneemed. but it 0 really 
Mvfnl. reading between tbe lines, when one tbinto of 
wbaMW wives endured in tbe early days. And nci* 
tbe Mission demanded that a man be mamed. if his 
wife died, as so many of them did. the mao had to Toarry 
again ia order to m allowed to etay or\ at his work. 
3jd What is one bo say of the oourage of tbe nativa 
. wgArtuts men and women—for tboee went as named 
MMlOS ae weU t No ctfusade waa aeadad to gat them 
lOTOiMiTnr for tbe work, tbe difficulty seema to haw 
taaale a ohoioe among tboee who offered, though 
some of onginal onse who s.coompamed Dr. Brows 

had been WW and eaten by oaonitots. 

Jtx ftw Kew Britain area, ae well aa in tbe Solomos 
and the Mew Hebride*. the passions of the 
narive paoels* wwre aroused by tbs distribution and sale 
of firwums, aod hy dkOurbancae oonnacwd with the 
urewetrained and un>egula(sd recruiting of nativm fu 
work elsewhere. The German oeeupat«n of the 


Biamarric ArcblpeUgo put an end to tbe raerulting there, 
and so praveotM the i^leaale esceasee which occurred in 
tbe Solomone and New HebridM until nearly the beginning 
(jf this century. , , 

The peoplse of New Britain Uvad m much larger 
eomnunitiee than thoea of the Solomon Islands, and 
while the early evangelistic work cmeng them was 
thus made more easy, yet the eoreeotration of the 
people* them to suffer very eonaidwablv from 

Uia imported disecem and sicknsacee. e.o.. ineeslse and 
inAoenta, whloh followed the oonnng of ship*. 

Mr. Banks showed conaidsrabla skill both as an 
engineer and ffttsr. repairing and runivng a ataam 
leimoh, and also aa a linguiac. Me deeonbM bis Joy 
when he made the diacever^ that nouns were formed in 
the la^iMge by means of infixes. . , , , 

There Is a reruln amount of matter m the booic coaling 
with anthropology. He dseorlbes the village marto«; 
the cuatoiA of ' sailing women,* <4., tha condoet of the 
betrothal and marriage oeremordee, which be endeavoured 
to put an end to, actuated both by Christian fsebngs and 
by notions of ‘ women's rights's the prsotioe of the 
diviner wlio wea engaged to dicoover a thief; the 
ceremoniee aooompanyiag the funerals of groat 
a native battle 1 the eutting up end sale of human bodie* 
for food Maation Is made of the dukduA. but we are 
not told much about It. . . _ „ . 

Idke Bt. Paul. Mr. Banks was ' in Joumsyi» Often, 
and eoma of hi* sea Journsye Involved him and his par^y 
in oonsidsreblo daiw. llo and hia holpere euJer^ 

a reap woul<l have been a help. WALTtB IVKftb, 

Ufe In Laeu. The Study of a Kelanetlan Boeleiy 
In New Ireland. By ftortsnse 001 

louden; WMient end Moryoss. Ltd.. 1983. 

ZHvp. FriotlU^ntt. 

In tWe work. Dr. Powdermaker pre^te the teaulu 
of tea aad.4.half months* flald.we^ In New Ireland 
corriad out under the auapiee* of tha Aostralian Nauonal 
Beeawoh Connell. 

In the oubUeat^i of tho reauHa ef any Held roae^li. 
antbmpologiita are faced with two laaka: «• jj, *f 
rive tbo rwtdar a clear pietur* of the oulture itudiad, 
the other la to offer an interpretatioa of such etlmo. 
grcpblo data in urma of the general laws whwh 
fiui^ behaviour. In tbe flret of these I 

maker hea been lerurkably euoeeerfuU One feels thst 
aha has thereu^ly undantood ths native point of v^, 
and has bean ^le to impart much of this undai«taadifig 
to ths reader. Mar natives are human bsinge and not 
oulturaUy.driven automata. whiU her keen app^aWon 
and daUnaation of the realitlaa of tbelr peyobjo llvm 
(one thlnka partioularly of her vivid deacnplien « 
bogas' reaotlcmto hie wife's Olnoee. pp. S5^W6) should 
Divide an adequate answer to tbo« who that the 
imrieaowi of tbe native lae opposed to hu owrt 
' reaotion pattcms ') are profitable cub>*oU lor anthto- 

the record* of athnographw daU to 
Dr, Pwdermaket’s tbeoretioal Interpreutiona. one 
oanoct but feel a certain cense of diiappointmsat. in 
general, aba doss not pcocoad beyond the app^twn of 
existinff thsorim to the matenaV m band, wbde there is 
nrsoUeally ae attempt to treat her data oompwUvey. 
This mV be duo to tbe fact that method in aoc^ 
toodi to follow a sort of H^han 
Traditional anthropology has followed the proocaure OJ 
coUectlac from ab over the world aad diaobarging 
M from a tip dray a mass of customs such sa 
xpamagebyoapt^ and motbennlawaTOKianee wwaiehed 
ftom^ various cultural contoxta re which they ocetif. 
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mXkd u » ntoUoa t^cnit thw fiiaction«l uithropol<«i«W 
iMvn UfuJod tc Mm»nbrfct« upon tb6 motiouloue «nclyti< 
ni oukurM. Bub tli« iiltiroMo vaIm o( 

Anthropology miiflb noo w nly bo (Icrii'Od from tlio era- 
pbymeni cf blie compAmtivo inc6l>o<l. To tntt OAch 
culture inclividoAlty aci an intC| 7 rmt«(l pbonomenon fA 
n«ec«AAry» but ooly aa a uiPATut to tn end, ac <1 to Atop 
lion ifl to iulnto th» pArtieulAr Aooj*t/(ruin t]i« vidor 
context of humAO eivinsAtioa in whitU it occius. 

Tljit) tendency aa nuoiifaAted in ‘ Life in Loau' ia 
pATticularly rAgrettAble, boceuso the autborMA* originAl 
obaen'at inns on thearetjeaJ probleme (conarnod in many 
L'AAAA to footnot«A) AUg^t t}\Ab Ah* lA fully OApAhlfl cu 
AppreetAting the wider impUoAtiani of her £1^1 meteriAl. 
I'or exAxnpTt, one weuM wolecne her ASAlyeie of the 
vitAlly imperUint pAyebologieol problan of jeAlouey 
(p. Sfi2 &.)• elAboretiun of tier iMidentAl reznarkA 

on culture contAot Ahould prove ef eoaektArAble Aeientiflo 
end pTATtioAJ value, AOpocially in view of Mr. W. C. 
Cirovee* recent Atiidiee of tble apeeiAo problem in New 
Irelinil. But ooe muib Tomemoor that the eeope of a 
work t>{ tliia kind ia necoaeartly limited, and it le even 
pneeible that leogthv tlieoretjual digrAWlOQ* might have 
obaeiired tliat vjviJ pieture ef eumtral realitiM whioh 
Dr. Powderraaker bee given ue and whleh eo amply 
juAtiSee til# title which ihe he# ehoeen for her book. 

RALPH PIDDINaTON. 


A Grammar of the Kiwai LanfuafA Fly DaUa, 
AAA ^ S. H. flity, fuewty. PajM. 

Ill 193#, P*. 173. 

StudAnta of linguiatiea will be greetly indebted 
t« Mr. Ray for the fine interiAive nudy of tlie grammar 
of a wealera Papuan language. Hi# aaalyaia oeoupMa 
72 pttm, nearly #0 of tliam being d^oteJ to a highly 
eompfloated verb netem. There are 4 pem of eollo* 
QuiaJ pbrmeee. aiul the remainder ef the bcek li given to 
the full KNrai.h.lngllAh and l£nglieh*Kiwei veeabularke 


badt up by the late E. B. Riley, wheee help, extending 
through many yaan of uotraepondenoe, le warmly 
acknowledged by the author. 

The grammar aud vocabulary Will be of practical ae 
well ae eoientifto Interoet. The Kiwal-epeMlng tribee 
form an important part of the population of the territory, 
and A book Auch ac this will be an invaluable help to 
tiioeo of the »uropean and native raooe who wieh (o gain 
a bettor xmdentanding of one another nepeotively. 
yrom the i>omt of view of practical ueofulneee it ie a 
ruattor for oongratulation that an expert hae found it 
poaeiltle to daal with liii oub^ect without roeorting to any 
elaborate ayatem of pjioiiotio eynbole. t. E. w. 

MiSCELLANeOUS. 

Life j n ch e M ekl ng. By Alon Prtmk OuUinacAtr. londen r 
... JorreUi, 1984. 888pp.. 6jlp«. Pnee lOe. 6d. 
22u book, by en Arneriem medieal aothor, ie 
redolent both of Ancient lor* and recent diecovory 
on the Aubjeot of liumea procreation. It ie divided into 
twenty.ono ohapteia grouped bite eix parte, the toplea 
treated ineludiog Ko« Ufa beeme. Sexual rl^thcrw, 
hermonee end eaatration, Sex detarminetion. Sterility and 
Twine. Whilatha human aaimal lithe mein oonoam,eoxual 
ooodltioBA in the Primetea ere alee eonaidemd, and in 
conneotion with lueh tepiee ae hennoneA and eex, the 
expenmeaUil work with many ether enimale ie frequently 
referred to. The mating habile of the fur aeel, teeUeular 
grefting and artldoial inaeminalioo ate among the tepiee 
iraateiT The ehapteia on twine Inelude net only the 
moet reoent work of Newman, Muller. Vereohuer and 
othen on heredity in Ideotieal twine reered apart, but 
a full aooonnt of the original Siameee twine and a 
ihorter etatement regarding the eimilar fijddendan 
maide, bom in Kant m the year 1100. The work ie 
popularly written by an author who Ie evidently at boa# 
with hie eubjeet. It aicht be doeorlbed ea an u^to^date 
aooooDt ofthe biology M human rvproduotton. It. R. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Africa $ Pile# cf SeoniA. 

AA8 bin,—In view of ceoent oomepondence on the 
224 above eub^t the attached notee from the Gael 
Leangwa PreWnoe of N. Khodaia may be of 
intereet. My mformant# were rekable native#: Head* 
man NgcitalangwA Chewa native, and Baeare Meeleke, 
Ngool native. Tl« Trlboe ere the Angoai, Aobowe a^cI 
Aneenga. 

^a) * If you aro on a long journey, late In the Afternoon 
if you are etiU a long way from your daetination you 
DMk un a Atone and put it in tlie fork of a tree, any 
kind of tree, at the eama time eepiog, * Sun do net eet 
* until I have reached my deetinet^.* Tliia ie dene 
beoauAO we believe that the aun will lietcn end will eet 
elowW. 

(t) The CAciM ‘Kv^epa’ Cvriem.—When a pereon 
hae died, the relativce aiuive their beede, they pot a 
band round the forebead of berk, plaited graee or a Atrip 
of cabeo. tlua le the uounuDg band. A^r one or two 
montbe (Chewa) one or two yean (Ngoni) they cook a 
larn quantity of beer Iq the village m the deoeeeed. 

The relativcc of the deceeged pereon tlien proceed with 
their hoee to a Meolo tree, near tiie trunk tliey dig a hole, 
thev then remove the mourning band# which tliey place 
A the hole et the bottom. The mwta* mohre then takee 
e email pet of beer, which bee been oerried from the 
village, end poiue H into the bote on top of the baade. 
Tbe relativee of tbe rieceeeed then prooeed to fill up tbe 
bole; when this ie done the mwiai fTwdtro proceeu to 


knook a hole or ereok m the beer.pot whkb be puta on 
the mound, the people tlien atand by whtlM be only 
cover# tU mound with Atonea; when he hea flnbhed ell 
the r^tivee kupapoia to the mound eaying: *' Reet well 
“ 10 and eo, and do not return and worry our children, 
*’ ail of ue preiAot must return end drink the Maliro 
bwr without troubleeome or quarreleome hearU.*' 
They then ^ up, the «>iwui« molire remaine etanding 
with hie back to the mound whilst the people proceed 
beok to the village, when he edently follows without 
looking baok. 

Xliey prooeed to tiw beer hut ia the village, on sKriva! 
they Alt outside. The people who remained in tbe vfljage 
and did not go to tlie ktaopa will greet thoee returning 
ptoplft by saying ; '' Have you returned well tThey 
will repiy : '* Vee, we have roomed well’* 

On# i^lagor then gives the euvint me f tro e pot of 
water with whiob be waehee the duet off himeolf. The 
mwtn# mofiro then entem the hut ^loh contains tbe 
beer, and draws ono onp of beer (tbe bear will be ready 
next day). He drinke a small quantity, when be bu 
finiehAd he t«Ue a woman to take this pot ootslde '' that 
'* wo may now drink it."' The other ^ta will be drunk 
next day, and any person may then join in tbe Haliro 
drinlunB on that d^. 

(e) CaGenpamews.—1. These pilee of etoriM ere 
called Chiloagsmswe, a or a woman adds to theee 
ia paeeirg Cbm, beoauee if they fail to do so, they faiow 
that they will become impotent or barren. 
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2 . If p*ep!« 4r« oc ft ^0011107 ftivt tbty cooift M forJe 
pftthft, Mm* wiB zDfty ftfty l^t ui ?«st, th« trftvsilers wil) 
tW sit aown snd rsst, talk and laugh. PerhApa nu* of 
tha party, a man or a iroman, may augnat that ono of 
tho ^y ia impotant or barron as alolw. ib« oilien 
would than ai^ Jat u* m^o a pila of Monaafor him or lior 
to aa to avoic non-fortihty; tueh a haap nay (toiiaiat of 
it«M, driad wood, and pa^p« aartli or <iu«t. 

Othftr paople on paaaing aaa this haap and add to it ao 
as to avoid the evils of bain^ noo>(erl3a. for it » eonaidarod 
wrong to pass oca of theae heape without adding to it. 
This cufton is vary old, and tlio old paopio explain thia 
by a^inf. “ thia is our custom tliat'a all.** Thia ia tho 
ousbom of tha Ngoni. Oliewa and fianga poopla. 

3 . SoDsa Aohawa say that tbav maka those haapa of 
stoaas so that their wives end faoalo raletivaa will 
baeme fartlte and not baar oliildran with tha liaad of tfio 
aMoekaiM bird (iCnorAaow ?). which would happen, 
should thay» when on a joumay fail, in paasing ono of 
tbaaa heaps of stones, to add one to it. 

(d) Sn4i^ Aeiuva: ’CMtumtsM' CrrwMny.— 
Amount tha eaatara Aohewft there is an intareating nte 
towards the latter part of the oUmwmoA oaramouy held 
at tha Aiimff 9 tree towards suftrka. On this tree e 
large mud Ibmm of a leopard, large lisard or ereaodika 
IS plaaed. tha image is daubsd ovor with rad. black, 
aad white spota to make 1ft look a vary ftoroe animal. 
During tha danos after tha cAinomiaoA girl has l>aen 
unoovarad and is only wearing an ok! pleae o( eloth 
beftwaan the thiglw she dansea behind the upAtinyu (in 
a svouehiag attitude, raoalvicg many slapa and pinohM), 
who are aecampanying her in tha dance towards tiw 
eAtlanpe, wUeh is Inside a oirola of seated woman folk. 
At a ^vsn tb&c. the girl's husband appears on ilia aoaca. 
danelcg towards the eMfanga holding eitlier a bow and 
ftlTcw or eo aze. tha and nomualt follow 

danoing behind him. Ur. A. 0 . O. Hodgeon. in bis vary 
iatesasting paper on tha Aebavra of tbe Dews Diftriet. 
{J.RUJ.. IW. p. 12 S). doss not mention the eM«w 
tras. When OBpofcM tha tma ha will aitliar sboeft the 
sMsfige or etrlka It with his axe; tljls prooedure b to 
show the oclookare what a flaroa man tm huabaivl ia, 
and ta warn tJia onioakan what will be tha fata of the 
man wbo oommits adultery with bia wifs. At the oem* 
plailoa of thia pert of tha earemcny at sunrise the figure 
«s broken up end thrown away by the Karokungwi. 
If the Ksnw^i hM M husband or ftaned but has a eousin. 
then her eousin has tbs right to porfonri tho raromony. 
knd it is ha who would later marry tlia girl if lie wished. 
If tbe girl w already married or promiM in marrisM 
aad her husband is too shy or ashamed to perform tho 
cMnamvoK dance baforo tke women, the liusbMd will 
wproaob tbe a^ufigu beforehand on tha matter and 
the o^iyu will, if ha );m a brother, raquaat that brotitar 
to taka the husband'e plaoe acd go througli tha oermony 
til his stead. According to custom should tha husband 
die the brother who haa partleipatad in tbe cMlsnpo 
caroDiony would tl;an marry bis sistar'in-law, end this 
would be upheld by tha giri's rolatives. 

Should the striker at tho eMUngo figure mies his aim 
tfcio is conaldored very unfortunate and tho busbaitd 
would cot be able to give lus wife oliUdran, i.e.. be 
Ikapobaab i end tlie girl would be ooasidered aa ' unfortu* 
* aata oM.'* 

Xhw icdbnaation wee abtainad during an inqueat on a 
youth naoed Luadu; this led reeaivad a wound in tbs 
■kull from the blade of an axe when a nettva naoed 
lUiya (a bratber 0/ tha husband) wm striking at the 
PiWwngty wbltdi be missed, the top of tbe exs handle 
SMck tbs tree and the blade Asw out and hit Lacdu on 
tbe forehead {nflwin g a wound from which he died. 
The husband of the girl has since refussd to cohabit 


with her and deelicsd to ellmr her to enter his hut: 
so tliet site is in truth aik ' unfortunate one.’ 

Taken down from Mallya Hwense of Mwandauka 
village. ohM Chinundsk Kort Janoeon District. Mchews. 
native Phungu at the rAiasmv'ofi cerwoony held during 
the month ^ July. 1934. Northern Hhodeda, 

Mali^ MwanxA was the mother of Lundu and tha 
senior Phungu at tfta veramony. Her eviJenoe of the 
presant'day custom be acoeotad ea aeetirete. 

D. GORDON LANCASTER. 

Fort Jarnoeon. N. Rliodeeia. Inspector of Police, 

Tha Embryo Fosiclon. 

Mr. (J. )I. Lnauet, ilisouaaing in that aap 
axoklant summary. L'An U la Buigioa das //h 
NoMmos Fesrifss. the ao*callod ombryo i>oeitlon, 
oenoludes: “ It is most risky and m oei^ut casss 
“ srroneous to esorlba to primitives, knewledga of ihs 
“ fatal sttlwds which in fact, aven in our weatam 
“ civilisation. Is relatively raesnv" 

But tlie Indians had dotaileil knowledge at least as 
early as SCKI b.c. They hsd names for the mambransa 
of tha plsoanta, aiul knew the fatal attitude. Sea 
Ailereyo AmAnisna, 1. I. 

That Word 'avaa' reveals a state of mlntl which 
wa miut aet rid of. It saema Inerodlblo to the twsntietb 
oaotury Eurojiaan that any one sIkiuUI have known 
what he does not know, or only got to know racaatly. If 
Bvenwe only dlecovcrad tha fatal position reoenUy, then 
how cculd Aerly men t 

We forget ihet ciur anatomy was lung hampered by 
religious {dees. Even now. trie only people who van 
ikcquiro it ere itudente of anatomy. Them are no fueh 
ohetacles in the way of soine peoelas. Cannibals have 
•xcsilont opporlunrtlse for laamW anetamy. It ia 
not nftrrmsr/. however, to be s eannibal, in order to be 
hempared bv any notions ooncaming tha ssnetlty ef 
the human Mdy, 

dvitjsation <ioes not naan all gain In knowledge, 
but lose too. Thera ora ohildcan In London who hardly 
know what a oow is liks. A. M. HOOARt. 

Pottery from Ipswich and Swanseomba {</. Ham, 
1034. \M). 

Sut.—In regard to the article hy Msasra. ..a 
J. P. T. Burthall sndj. Heir ^ Upper Pelwullthle 226 
* puttory from Ipewich and Swaroeombo' 

(Ham. 1934. 19(1). rsiaundenrtandi^ may arise. A not 
too oareful raader might. I fee), imsgino tlist tiM com* 
miUee. w}\oee namca are givosi. hwl already worked 
at tha Bites eitd egnscl with MeMre. Buroholl anil Molr 
in their Interpretations. This Is out tbe cnee, as thn 
committee has not yet even met. Last summer another 
and different conmttac did study certain eiUe with 
Mr. Rumhell from (be pure)/ geological point nf view. 
While they agreed tliat Mr. Burohim was correct in his 
eisdm that e poet.coombo*roek deposit containing a 
Icvalloia industry oecurred. they were unable to agree 
that there was enough geologicu evidence to afKrm that 
tbe stony loam overlying tho deport eontaining the 
disputed industry wl& poUery was pleistooene. eed 
ths equivalent to tbe ' tml.’ At the moment, then, 
the age of the pottery cannot be deraoDstrated on 
geolo^^ grounds; the overlying deposit, which seels 
tt in, cannot be dated. Should tbe cemn^ttee named In 
the article ever function It may indeed cone to the 
concitwwn that Ucesn. BurcheU and Moir are right 
in tbeic iototpretatieni but at pjosent, ee )t bos not yot 
eonfidered i&e tofttcer. it con obvkmaly aay nothing 
The matter Is sub ;udi<s end perhaM it would be better 
for tbe moment to mark time end ' w^t and see.’ 

«. C. BIJRKITT. 
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TasmttAbn Language, (i*/. Max» 103^ 66.) 

eiR.—^mee tbnAe rot«tiv«iy remota (ima# 
z 2 / English soldiers and travellers perpetrttad 

‘’Carasnel Hodn’ {Karit»'<U~i£<ij) and ’So<li* 
‘ esstri * little relianca can he plfwed on the 

ft nst)cs of our pioneers in foreign lanti*. I was struck 
he Tasmanian words for' ear ’ given by &&. Norman 
Walker (Maw, 66, 1034) as indicating ** extraorcliua/y 
’variation in tribal language.' TeMneh and bkuAer* 
aiAsy are both ptire * Hbb^n*Jobaot\/ that ts to say 
the approximation of the jdioiielit** of a forei^ word 
to some, usually Inappropriate, words in 'Kngljsh, 
rowew^ would appear to be a Anal degradatieu of some 
word which is a(^ repreeentad by cotcwnnA», euapnih’s 
and fewffno. Vaitui end ouoijui are suf^iently alike 
to be the same word either with a small dialecttd oiiange 
of pronunciation or reeorded by paopis with different 
phoaeUc apprcelationa. 

Some word partaking of the nature* of both psfueeeztf 
and Mtigui could have perbeps produced the egregions 
Uethiroipoy. It is unicMy tiMt more than titreo, or at 
the outside four, words are represented by the eight 
raeordod. D. H. GORDON. 

Small Arms School, Pschmarhl, Central Provinces, 


itsuaUy those oftlie skull. trebrokoB In pieces; iutbacass 
of exceptiourdly wicked ghosts the lemaios are bunt, 
broken up into powder, and sosnored abroad. 


Nigeria. 

filial SiB,—The onclosod photographs represent the 
//A remains of aloe people exbumod and burnt by a 
certain ibmiJy in Otcporo. a sub-clan of the Orsu 
clan of the Oru Iboe, Soutbero Kigarta. 

Tbere is no great fear of witchcrafb in tbs clan but 
many of the ma)or and minor ills In tbia particular 
sub.elan are aCtributed by its divinars (dibtas) to tbs 
aetion of cUeappointod or wicked ghosts. 

Tlie usual remedy pnaeribed is the diggiog up of the 
aajtbly remains of li^ oflaoding ghoet fiom the piece 


Whatbecsms of the remains sbown in the pbotogri^hs, 
Or what wickednaes their ghosts had comnuttsd, I 
cannot tall. I came upon them aocidentsUy one miming 
io a pisoe where a number of paths net whan I 
returned a few houre later aU treoee of them had dis. 
appeared and the only thing which msrked the spot 
was a small ‘ marlieins * the purpoaa of which, i snbs^ 
quaoily discovsied. was to prevent my taking arvygptioi 
in tbs matter, 0. L 

Okigwi. Oweni Prorince, 

8. Nigeria. 


wbare fihsse are buried in tbe compound and the throwing 
of them away in the ' bad bosh ’ oAle>-^ portion 
^unfarmed lend rsasrvsd for this purpose ahd usually 
saored to some qnrit. In some eases (he bones, mors 


Pesr of the Dead, 

AAA Hutton speaks of ‘the observed fact , 

22y 'of infc«tia&byadiBe4asdcorpe6.'butzK>cueb(act 
could possibly be observed ^ a savage, boi^vec 
intalligaac. It could only be deduoM from a ssrisc of ' 
coincioencae, and such deduction would ba reni ldinfl 
so diffioult sa to ba almost impoasibls, by the faeta 
moat disQisw* are transmitted othanrise and that most 
corpses are harmlom. 

!6r. Hutton further Co enpposa that anyMigm 
with an inquiring mind is capaM of cna^g swOOtAc 
discoverise; ha apparently does not roahse-'tikat ths 
mmiTTum equipment for a scientist must ia^ads some 
training in method end some means of roocrding obsar> 
vat&osa. Xass than two hundred year* s^ we ware 
completely ignorant cf the cauaa of scurvy,’and baHeved 
that typhus could ba k^t at with no e ag a yst 
It would aoem, accordiim to Dr, that Newton 

sod his confiemporariea had a great deal to laeni'Zrete 
the Andsmanase. 

Dr, Hutton says that |uaman'tnror is largely dito, to 
the miaapplketioa of cerrsnt obaervation; I wcnld oiCs ' 
Toagic as an outstanding example of the feet tfiet human 
erreris duo to the oompleta of comet'''Vv'rrnt i>9i u 


Pnntad la Great Britain by £ru ano fieomswooim lAoren, His v* Kn riin :> St., London, D .C;V9' 
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This losUtute waf established la 1 S 71 . by the amalgatoation of the older 
AjithropologicaJ Society'and 'Ethnological Society. 

Its purpose is the study of Mankind in aH its various phases. This included 
Sociology, Human Bipl^y, Religious belief, Rites and Customs, Prehistoric Man, 
Physical Anthropology, lli^isdcs, etc. 

At its headquarters at 52 , Upper Bedford Place, XP.C.i, the lostittiie possesses 
a very extensive library of works on aU the above sul^ects. Members can consult 
these books on the premises and also bonow dM, providw &e books are not remove 
from the United Kii^om. 

Lectures, usually illusttated by lantern slides or fUms, are given xmct monthly, 
from October to June inclusive, at which the latest ficts and discoveries are explain^ 
and afrecwards dl^ssed, and spedmeos and drawings are exhibited. 

Among the members of the Insdmte are many well-known explorers, excavators of 
pcehistoric sites, and experts in the various btanches of science in which the Institute 
IS iaierested. The Institute is therefore able to render valuable assistance to all who 
wish to take up work in foreign lands, and desire to know something about ^ native 
populations among wbom they will live. 

The Institute publishes two periodicals. The Joush^ half yearly, coocaios full 
r^nrts of the more impotcant lectures and articles from residents in distant parts of the 
world. Mam appears monthly and contarns a r^umi of current anthropoh^cal work, 
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illustrated. The Institute has also issued other publications, which are advertised from 
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Membership of the Institute is not confined to experts or specialists, but is open 
to persons (of both sexes) who are interested in any of the su^ects with whidi it deals. 

The terms of membership, which includes the receipt of the Journal, are two 
guineas per annum, and one guinea entraoce fee. 

The rules require that appHcatioos should be supported by two Fellows of the 
Instimte, of whom one should have personal knowledge «the applicant 

s Application for membership Eh^|ll be made to the Asaistant Secretary, 
Royal Aathropologlcal Institute, 52.Tipper Bedford Place, W.C.l. 
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